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JSl Grammar, written by an author so advan- 
tageously known as M. de L£vizac, could not fail 
of being favourably received by the public; and 
five considerable editions, published in England, 
Lave had a rapid sale. All the principles con- 
tained in it are sanctioned by the authority of the 
French Academy and of the excellent Gramma- 
rians who for a century past have laboured to 
give fixed rules to the French language. This 
advantage, joined to another, which is, that all 
the phrases given as examples, or exercises, are 
extracted from the Dictionary of the French Aca- 
demy, or the works of the best authors, gives 
it a decided superiority over all the French 
Grammars hitherto published for the use of 
Englishmen. We have made no alteration in 
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M. de Levizac's work as to the plan ; we have only 
made a few corrections which appeared to us to be 
necessary ; and in order to render it as complete 
as possible, we have added a Treatise on French 
Versification. We have bestowed also the greatest 
care in correcting the text, that this edition may 
give perfect satisfaction, and prove far superior 
to all those that have preceded it, in that so im- 
portant a part of an elementary work. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


* * 


Roman Letters. 


Italic Letters. 


Pronmtt 


A 


a 


A 


a 


ah 


8 


b 


B 


b 


bay 


C 


c 


C 


c 


say 


D 


d 


D 


d 


day 


£ 


e 


E 


6 


a 


F 


- f 


F 


f 


*ff 


G 

r 


I 


G 


g 


far 


H 


H 


h 


ash 


I 


• 
1 


I 


m ' 

I 


e 


J 


m 

I 


J 


i 


jee* 


K 


K 


b 


hah 


L 


1 


L 


i 


fill 


M 


m 


M 


m 


emm 


K 


n 


N 


n 


enn 


O 


o 


O 





o 


P 


P 


P 


P 


i% 


Q 


9 


Q 


9 


R 


r 


R 


r 


err 


S 


8 


S 


6 


r €83 


T 


t 


T 


t 


toy 


TJ 


U 


U 


U 


u 


T 


T 


V 


V 


vay 
eeis 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


egfea 


Z 


z 


Z 


z 


zaid 



* The two consonants g and j are sounded in the Alphabet 
like s in pleasttse, or z in azure. 

f See. the second note, page 3. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The twenty- five letters of the Alphabet are divided 
into Vowels and Consonants. There are five vowels, 
a, 4, i, o> u, besides y; which is sounded sometimes like 
one single i, and sometimes like iL All the other letters 
are consonants. 

A vowel is a simple sound, formed by one single emis- 
sion of the voice ; and consequently a vowel makes a full 
and perfect sound by itself. 

A consonant is an articulation, or a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, which cannot be sounded without the collision of a 
vowel. 

We distinctly hear in the French language other simple 
sounds than those represented by the above five signs ' of 
vowels, according as these are long or short, or marked 
with accents ; which gives ten simple sounds represented 
by the five vowels. There are besides three other simple 
sounds represented by two vowels; and, lastly, four rowels 
called nasal, represented by a rowel and the consonants 
m or n. Those seventeen simple sounds will be found in 
the Table of the following page. 

There are three accents in French? the acute ('), the 
grave ( x ), and the circumflex (*). 

The first is only found over the vowel e; the second 
over a j e, uj and the third over the five vowels. 

The three vowels, e, i, u, are also marked with a double 
dot, thus, e, 'i, ii, which signifies that they are pronounced 
distinct from the preceding vowel. 

Besides the simple sounds, there are compound ones, 
in vbich two sounds are distinctly heard by 'a siugle 
emission of the voice : they are called diphthongs. 

The sound of one or more letters, pronounced with a 
single emission of the voice, is called a syllable. One or 
more syllables form a word. 



of the French Tong ue. 



TABLE I. 



The seventeen simple sounds of the French Tongue. 



t 


Sounds 


Examples 


Sounded as 


1. 


a short 


ami friend 


a in ra# 


D. 


a long 


4ge *£» 


a att 


3. 


e 


tenir to Ao&t 


e battery 


4. 


.6 


4t4 summer 


a Doper 


5. 


e 


module model 


e me* 


6. 


«(.) 


Hie head 


e JAevv 


7. 


• 
l 


uniter to imitate 


i £*> 


8. 


o short 


Iccle school 


O JPOf 


9- 


6 long. 


cdte r*6 


o 6on# 


10. 


u 


verto virtue 


(a) 


ii. 


eu short 


]eune young 


u toft 


is. 


e&long 


jizlnfe fast 
houle bowl 


(3) 


j3. 


oa 


O #l>/w> 


14. 


anv 

in (*) 
on| N ' 


aage angel 


en encore 


i5. 


bvilin booty 


en entire 


16. 


hon\& goodness 


on 6on<£ 


*7- 


hvun brown 


un bunch 



(i) Besides these four * there is one entirely mule at the end, 
and sometimes in the middle of words, as in the above words, 
models , tile , ecole , cdie , etc. 

(a) U has no similar sound in English, and must be learned 
from the master. Nevertheless its pronunciation may be ren- 
dered very easy by this observation : pronounce first e as in the 
English, and then, without the least change in the position of 
your organs, but simply closing the lips a little, you will articu- 
late the sound u. 

(3) This double vowel is pronounced by the same motion, of 
the organs as the French u> only not closing so much the lips. 

(4) The similar sounds given for the nasal vowels are not ex- 
actly alike, as the n is not sounded at all in French; therefore 
they must be heard from the master. 

N. B. — The figures in the two following tables relate to the 
above seventeen simple sounds. 
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TABLE II. 

Coalitioii of Letters representing several of the 
Seventeen simple sounds. 

Simple sounds represented by examples. 
1 a ea 



i 



6 

7 



h 



9 



10 



XX 



,x» 



i3 



«4 



en 
et 

ou 
an 



i« 



in 



16 



17 



on 



tm* 



il gagca, 


he betted. 


iwgu, 


sharp. 


geai, 


Joy- 


ann&, 


year, 


cesopbage, 


oesophagus. 


aide, 


aid* 


hate, 


hay. 
whale. 


haleine, 


je nagew, 


I did swim. 


foible, 


weak. 


monnoie, 


money. 


<*fue\ 


eldest. 


paroftre. 


to appear. 


fol/e, 


folly. 


aurore. 


dawn. 


flageolet, 


flagelet. 


aaleur, 


author. 


raarteaz/, 


hammer. 


g«?le, . 


goal. 


gageare, 


wager. 


e«e f., 


had. 


laitae, 


lettuce. 


tceur, 


sister. 


nceud, 


knot. 


queue, 


tail* 


il joa*, 


he plays. 


Aoihy 


August* 


-)ambe> 


leg. 
afflicting. 


affligca/U, 


roezwbre, 


member. 


f/zte/zdre. 


to hear. 


essaiai, 


swarm* 


cra/ate, 


fear. 


pei/jture, 


picture. 


j7npoli, 


un polite* 


symbole, 


. symbol. 


8^/Uaxe, 


syntax. 


pigeo*, 


pigeon* 


ombre, 


shade. 


a jei*/», 


fasting. 


parties, 


perfume* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Upon the two first Tables. 

Am, pn, do not take the nasal sound when m or n are 
doubled, as in constamment, annee. An is not nasal at 
the end of some foreign names, as Abraham, Roboam, 
Amsterdam, except Adam, which has the nasal sound* 

j£mand en are articulated, as in to hem, men; 

ist. In the words taken from foreign languages; as 
Jerusalem, item, hymen, etc. and also in decern virat, de- 
cemvirs, empenne, ( the first syllable is nasal ) Hrenner, 
ennemi, moyennant and pennage. • 

adly. In the verbs venir and tenir, and their compounds, 
que je vienne, qu'il tienne. 

3dly, In words ending in enne ; as, qu'U prenns* 
chienne. 

.En takes the sound of the nasal vowels im, in, etc. in 
examen, in adjectives ending in den, as europien, ga- 
UUen, and in some proper names, as Mentor, Ruben, 
Benjamin, 

Em and en are sounded like a short in femme, liennir, 
solennel, and their derivatives, and in adverbs in emment; 
as differ emment. 

A en is sounded like an in Caen, a town of Normandy. 

Aon has the same sound in Laon, a town in France, 
faon, fawn, and paon, peacock. 

iVin en preposition, and in en pronoun, placed before 
the verb, is always sounded, when the following word 
begins with a vowel, or h mute; as, en Italie, je n 9 en ai 
point. It is the same with adverbs bien and rienj as, il est 
bien ileve, il n'a rien oublid. 

Im and in are sounded without a nasal sound : 

* 

ist. In proper names taken from foreign languages; as 
Selim, Ephraim K However, the nasal sound is preserved 
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in Benjamin, Joachim, and practice alone can here 
direct. 

adly. In words where morn is followed by a vowel 
or h mute *, as, inanimi, inhumain. 

3dly. Whenever m and n are doubled ; as immoler, 
innocent. 

The nasal sound is not preserved in the pronoun on 
placed before a verb, and in the adjectives placed before 
substantives^ beginning with a vowel or h mute 5 as, on 
arrive, mon ami, bon homme. 

Aon is sounded like on in toon, ox-fly, which must not 
be confounded with thon, tunny, a sort offish. 

Tin preserves the sound of u short, when n is followed 
by ^ mute; as, une, unieme. 

Um is pronounced as om, without nasal sound, in some 
words deriyated from the Latin, j as, centumvirs, geranium, 
ladanum. 



TABLE HF. 

The Diphthongs. 
Simple sounds represented by examples* 



7 

t 


1 
a 


} h 


,f/<icre, 


Hackney-coach 




• 


i iai 


je def/oi, 


I challenged. 


7 

4 


1 


{a 


amitwf, 


friendship. 


e 


lie 


vous riez, 


you laugh. 




/iai 


brais, 


slope. 


5 


1 


lie 


biere, 


beer. 


y 

5 


e 


{ie 


ett, 


heaven. 


? 




I ioi 


je purif/ois, 


I purified. 


7 


• 

1 


,iau 

J 10 


miaul er, 


to mew. 


8 


6 


v/olon, 


violin. 


7 
10 


• 

u 


5" 


reliivre. 


binding. 


7 


• 
1 

9U 


• | ieu 


mtiux, 


belter. 
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TABLE III, continued. 



mple 


sound 


8 represented by 


^ examples. 




7 
i3 


i 


]• iou 


chiourme, 


galley's ere**. 


7 
*4 


1 


.*> ian 
3 ien 


▼Ax/ide, 
audience, 


meat, 
audience. 


7 

i5 


• 

1 

in 


} ien 


thrilien, 


christian* 


7 
26 


• 

on 


} ion 


paaa/ort, 


passion. 


8 

a 




a 


I oie 


hois, 
bo/te, 


wood. 

box. 

liver. 


8 






foe 
I eoi 


mobile, 
to/sin , 
nageo/re. 


marrow. 

neighbour. 

fin. 


8 
i5 


,0 

in 


^ oin 


beso/zi, 


want. 


xo 

1 


u 
a 


j- ua 


nzrage, 


cloud. 






/uai 


. |e rtmucii, 


I moved. 


10 

4 


u 
* 


1 ue 
\ ue 

I liee 


elernuer, 

denue 1 , 

nude, 


to sneeze. 

stript. 

cloud. 


10 

5 


u 
e 


r.ue 
Juoi 


menuel, 
il si/oit, 


minuet. 

he perspired. 


10 

7 


u 

• 


' me 


bgisson, 
parapltt/*, 


bush, 
umbrella. 


10 
8 


u 



} uo 


impe'taosite', 


impetuosity. 


10 
if 


u 
eu 


}uen 


lueuT 7 


glimmering. 


10 


u 

eu 


}ueu 


majettiMKX, 


majestical. 


10 

14 


u 
an 


•) nan 
J uen 


xifra/ice, 

illflf/0rtC0y 


shade, 
influence. 


10 
i5 


u 
in 


} uin 


Jif/#, 


June. 
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TABLE III, continued. 



Simple 


sound* 


J represented by 


examples. 




IO 

j6 


u 
on 


\ uon 


nous iuons, 


we kill. 


i3 

1 


ou 
a 


} oua 


rot/age, 

• 


wheel-work. 


*3 
4 

i3 
.5 


ou 
6 

OJU 


/oue 
1 oue" 
| ouee 
>>ouai 

\ oue 
* ouoi 


de'noi/er, 
d6\oud 9 
fille eujoz/efl, 
je \ouai 9 

foaitter, 
je d&ioaois, 


to untie, 

frustrated* 
cheerful girl, 
I played. 

to whip* 
I untied. 


i3 

7 


ou 

m 

I 


^oui 
J ouie 


csunboui, 
l'oz//e, 


coom. 

the hearing* 


i5 
n 


OU 

eu 


} oueu 


boae&r, . 


dustman. J 


i3 

12 


ou 
ed 


]■ oueu 


yioueux, , 


knotty. 


i5 
>4 


ou 
an 


*» ouan 
/ oueu 


)ouange, 
Rouen, . 


praise. [</y. 
city ofjfornian- 


i3 
i5 


ou 
in 


} ouiu 


baboui/z, 


baboon* 


i3 
16 


ou 
on 

s 


} OUODL 


nous )ouons y 


we play. 



Of the Y. 

This letter, -when jit stands alone, or is preceded or 
followed by a consonant, is pronounced like », except in 
pays and its derivatives, "which are pronounced pair-is, etc. 
IT between two Towels is pronounced like two i, and if 
it be preceded by a, it gives to this letter the sound of the 
compound vowel ai ; if by o or u, it gives to them the 
sound of* the diphthongs oi or id. The vowel which fol- 
lows the y is pronounced like one of the diphthongs ia y 
ie, etc. and for this reason we have differed to speak of 
they until after the diphthongs. 



Ab-ba-ye, 

a-bo-yer, 

ap-pu-yer, 

ba-la-yer, 

be-ga-yer, 

era -yon, 

cro-ya-blc, 

3-cu-yer, 

il ef-fra-ya, 
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abbey. 


nous 4-ga-yonSj 


, we enlhen. 


to bari. 


es-su-yer, 


to wipe* 


to support. 


mo-yen, 


means. 


to sweep. 


net-to- yer, 


to clean • 


to stammer- 


je pa-yois, 


J was paying. 


pencil. 


je ra-ye-roitj 


I would streak. 


credible. 


ro-yau-me, 


kingdom. 


esquire. 


vo-ya-ge, 


voyage. 


he frightened. 


yo-ya-geur, 


traveller. 



OF CONSONANTS. 

The French language has' nineteen consonants : they 
are, b, c, d, f, g, h, J, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, 3j r, v, 

Xj z. 

It is acknowledged as a principle, that a consonant has 
no sound of itself; to be heard, it must be accompanied 
by a rowel. 



B, b. Sounded a* in English. 



Bac, 

baie, 

ba(, 

baa, 

bcauf, 

bois, 

bout, 



long boat. 


bu, 


bay. 


ba-bil, 


ball. 


ba*»boutn, 


sioekingi 


ba~din, 


oat. 


bai-ser, 


wood. 


ber~ceau» 


end* 


bot-quet, 



drunk. 

prattling, 

baboon. 

wogfisk. 

to its*. 

cradle. 

grove. 



This letter is always pronounced in the middle of a 
word} as, ab-di-quer, sub-ve-nir ; and at the end of 
proper names, as, Job, Caleb; also in the word, radoub, 
the refitting of a ship, rumb, point of the compas; but 
in plomb, lead, it is never pronounced. When, double, 
which only happens in abbe 1 , abbot, rabbin, rabbin* 
sabbat, sabbath, and their derivatives, one only is 
sounded. 
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Ke, proper sound before a, o, u, I, n, r, e, as 
cart. 
idental sound before e, i, as c in cider. 



(Ke, proper 
c in cart. 
Se, accident 



Proper 


sound. 






Cal, 


callosity. 


cour, 


yard. 


camp. 


camp. 


creux, 


hollow. 


car. 


Jon 


cri, 


cry. 


cas, 


case. 


cru, • 


raw* 


clos, 


close. 


cuit, 


cooked. 


clou, 


nail. 


ca-dran, 


dial. 


occur, 


heart. 


cas-que, 


• helmet. 


cor, 


corn. 


cau-se, 


cause. 


COU, 


neck. 


cte-mpnt, 


merciful. 


Accidental sound. 




V* 


Ce, 


this. 


cinq, 


five. 


ceint, 


girded. 


cl-lfe-bre, 


famous. 


cent, 


hundred. 


cfr-lrouil-Ie, 


gourd. 


CM, 


these. 


c^-W-bri-t^, 


celebrity. 


del, 


heaven. 


cir-cu-lai-re, 


circular. 



This letter is not sounded in the middle of words, be- 
fore q, ca, co, cu, cl, cr, as ac-que'rir, ac-cabler, ac-com- 
plir, ac-clamation, ac-cre'diter, which are pronounced 
a-quirir, etc. It is sounded with its proper sound before 
ce and ci ; as suc-ces, ac -detent j and takes its accidental 
sound before a, o, u, when there is a cedilla under the c; 
*s fa-ca-de, fa-con, re-cu. 

It is sounded giie in the word second and derivatives. 

At the end of words, it is generally pronounced, as 
Cognac, avec, etc. but is not sounded in accroc, arc- 
boutant, banc, broc, clerc, cotignac, eric, croc, tehees, 
estomqc,fianc,Joncs, lacs, marc, tabac, tronc and vainc, nor 
in done, followed by a consonant. It is sounded in franc 
e'tourdi, and du blanc au noir. In porc-epic> the first but 
not the last is sounded. In tehee, check, it is pronounced, 
but not in the plural, tehees, chess. 

In words ending in ct, neither of these consonants are 
pronounced; in amict, instinct, respect. 
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D, d. Sounded as in English. 



Daim, 


deer. 


dais, 
dans, 


canopy, 
in, into. 


de, 

des, 

deux, 


of, from, 
of the. 
two. 


dix, 


ten. 


dos, 


back. 



dn, 
da-mas, 


of the. 
damask. 


dan-ger, 
dti-cu. 


danger, 
deceived. 


dd-cret, 


decree. 


de-sir, 


already, 
desire. 


dirt, 


to say. 



This letter is sounded in the middle of words: as ad- 
jectif, ad-verbe. 

It is sounded also at the end of proper names; as Da- 
vid, O-bedj at the end of other words, it is sounded only 
before a vowel, . and then it takes the sound of t 9 quand 
il viewlra, grand homme. It is never sounded in gond, 
nid, nceud and maid. In pied, it is sounded only in some 
idioraatical expression?, as tenir pied a boule, de pied en 
cgp. When doubled, both are pronounced. 

F, f. Sounded as in English. 

Faim, hunger. feu, fire. 

fard, paint. fi, fy. 

faux, false. fier, t proud. 

fer, iron. fleur, flower. 

Final f is pronounced in words ending in if, and in 
nef 9 nerf, soif, serf chef aeuf, boeuf neuf (new), and 
veuf; but not in clef cerf-volant> chef-d'ceuvre, eteuf 9 
nerf de boeuf 9 un ceuf frais, te boeuf gras, du boeuf sale. 
It is not sounded in the plural of. nerf neuf (new), osuf 
and boeuf. In neuf (nine), when placed before a word 
to which it relates, it is sounded v before a vowel or h 
mute, and entirely mute before a consonant or h as~ 
pirated. 

* "When double, only one is sounded; 

(Proper sound gue before a,o, u 9 as g in go: 
Accidental sound je before e, i, as * in plea£ 
sure* 
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Proper sound. 

Gai, gay. 
gant, glove. 
gland, acorn. 
gond, hinge. 
gueV, ford. 


gar-con* 

gau-che, 

gla-ce, 

gloi-re, 

gom-me, 


* 

boy. 

left. 

ice. 

glory. 

gum. 


Accidental Sound. 


• 


■■ 


Geai, ' jackdaw. 
g.eus, people. 
ge-ne, rack. 
gen-re, gender. 
gd-niir, to groan. 


ge-leV 
gd-n^-ral, 

g^-nis-se, 

gin-gem-bre, 

gir-ro-flee, 


frost. | 

general. 

heifer. 

ginger. 

stock gillyflower. 



G has the accidental sound ke, in grand, fang and sang, 
followed by a vowel*,. 

G final, sounds gue in proper names, as Agag, Doeg, 
and mjoug, even before a consonant. 

It is not pronounced in doigt, Slang, faubourg, hareng, 
legs, poing, sangsue, seing (signature), and vingt; nor in 
rang, sang and long, before a consonant : bourgmestre is 
pronounced bourguemestre. . 

Gui is pronounced at one and the same time, though 
sounding the u in aiguille and its derivatives ; in aiguise- 
ment, ai guise r, and in these proper names, Aiguillon, 
Guise, le Guide; but u is not sounded in guider, guidon, 
anguille, vivre h sa guise. 

When double, only one is pronounced, except before 
ge and gi, and then the first has the proper sound and the 
second the accidental one. 

H, h. This letter is sometimes mute., and then it has 
no value; and sometimes aspirated, and then it is pro- 
nounced with a guttural and strong impulse of the voice* 

H mute. 

Hi-er, 
ha-bit, 
bev-be, 
heu-re, 



yesterday, 
coat. 


heu-reux, 
hi-ver, 


happy, 
winter. 


grass, 
hour. 


hom-me, 
hon-neur, 


man. 
• honour. 
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H aspirated. 

Haul, high. hai-ne, hatred. 

ha-che, axe. har-pe, harp. 

ha-i'r. to hate. hi-deux, hideout. 

J, j. Proper sound )e, as z in azure, or * in pleasure; 

The sound of this letter never changes. 

Jus, gravy. jau-ne, yellow. 

ja-Ioux, jealous. Jew-di, Thursday. 

ja-mais, never* jon-jou, toy. 

jar-diu, garden. ju-meau, twin. 

K, k. Proper sound very hard, as h in £*7. 

This letter may he considered as not properly belong- 
ing to the French alphabet, as it is never used but in a 
few words, all borrowed from foreign languages, for 
which see the dictionary. 

L, 1. Proper sound as in English. 

Lin, flax. . lai-deur, ugliness. 

Jit, bed. ' lam-bris, wainscot. 

loi, law. lar-me, tear. 

lot, lot. le-$on, lesson. 

Jui, him. • lin-ge, linen. 

la-cet, lace. l°-g e > lodge. 

This letter, in the middle or at the end of words, has 
sometimes a liquid sound, which, we shall mention here- 1 
after. 

JL final is not sounded in the following words; baril, 
clieriil, coutilj fenil, fournil, fusil, gril, nombrll,, outil, 
persil, pouls, soul and sourcil. In ganlil it is only pro-< 
nounced in the ^singular, when placed before a noun be- 
ginning with a vowel. It is also mule \njils. 

When double, we sound but one, except in alUgorie; 
allusion, alluvion, Apollon, appellatif, appellation, belli" 
gerant, belliqueux, Bellojie, cavillation, collation dee bene- 
fices j collusion, constellation,' Ebullition, Galilean, Gallic 
cisme, instillation, instilltr, intellect^ intelligence, intellir 
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gent, intelligibility, intelligible, malUabilitij malleable, 
maxillaire, millSnaire, millSsime, oscillation, Pallas, pal- 
liatif, palliation, pallier, petlicule, punltanime, pus ilia- 
nimilc, scintillation, scmttller, titillant, titillation, ti tiller, 
vacillant, vacillation, vaciUer, and in all words begin Ding 
with ill, as illustre, iMaminer, etc. 

M, m. Sounded as in English. 

Moi, . me. men- ton, chin. 

mur, wall. mi-roir, looking-glass. 

mai-son, house. mon-de, world. 

man-chou, muff. mou-liu, mill. 

M, in the middle of words., is not sounded in automne 
and damner, and its derive tires ; but in automnal, and 
the other words, it is sounded before n, as umnistie, ca- 
lomnie, etc. 

When double, we generally sound but one, except, 
ist. In proper names, as Emmanuel, adly. In the 
words beginning with imm, as immortel. 

In the words in which em is followed by m, as ern- 
mancher, it takes the nasal sound an. 



N, n. 


Sounded 


as 


in 


English. 




Ne, 


not. 






nora, 


name. 


uain, 


dwarf. 






na-ger, 


to swim. 


net, 


clear. 






nei-ge, 


snow. 


nee, 


nose. 






ni-veau t 


level. 


ni, 


nor. 






no-ces, 


wedding. 



When n is double, we generally sound but one, except 
in annexe, anna I, annuel, annotation, annnler, inne, in- 
nover, innovation, and perhaps a few others. 

P, p. Sounded as in English. 

tli, plhiL pot, pot. 

plus, more. prix, price. 

pokis, weight. pa-la is, palace. 

pont, bridge. par-fum, perfume. 

pert, harbour. J?ei-gue, comb. 
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. P, followed by A, is sounded f, as phUosophe 9 phar- 
macie, etc. 

P, in the middle of words, is never sounded in bap- 
time, baptiser, baptistere, compte and its derivatives, corps, 
exempt, exempter, prompt and its derivatives, sculp ter and 
its derivatives, temps, prin temps, and in the verb rompre 
and its derivatives, when it is followed by 9 or t, as Je 
romps, il corrompt. But it is sounded in baptismal and 
exemption. 

It is not pronounced in sept, septieme 9 and septUmement, 
but it is heard in all the other derivatives of sept. 

In laps both p and s are sounded. 

Final p is always sounded in Alep, cap, Gap, cep, 
Jalap, and also in trop, beaucoup and coup, before a 
vowel. 

When double, we never pronounce but one. 

Q, q. Proper sound que, commonly as h in hiss. 

But sometimes it presents the hard pronunciation of the 
latin in qua, que, qui, which, in this case, are sounded 
couuj cuk K qui ; as qua in equator. 

First sound. 

four- 
to fetch. 
to beg. 
some, 
daily. 

Second sound. 

A-qua-ti-le, aquatiU. quin-lu-pk, fivs-fold. 

e-qua-leur, equator. 6-qui-la-t6»xai, equilateral. 

ques-teur, questor. 4-qua-ti-ou, equation. 

e-quet-tre, equestrian. H-qua-ti-on. liquation. 

Quin-<}iia-gtf<» Shrove Sunday. li-qu^-fac-lt-on, liquefaction. 
si-me, 

This letter is never doubled. 

B, r. Sounded as in English. 

Rat, rat. mi-sin, £w/k. * 

voi, king. rai-sou, reason* 

ra-ce, race. rei-ue, queen. 

ra-de, road. ren-te, rent. 

ra-ge, rage, ru-bau, ribbon* 



Quai,, 


ley. 


qua- Ire, 


quand, 


when. 


que'-rir, 


que, 


that. 


qufe-ler, 


qui, 


who. 


quel- que, 


qua-si, 


almost. 


quo-li-di-en, 
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Final r is always sounded after the vowels a, e 3 i, o, u, 
except in Monsieur. In nouns ending iner, it is sounded 
only in monosyllables, as well as in amer, belveder, cancer, 
la vuiller, enfer, ether t frater , gaster, hier, hwer, magister, 
pater j and in proper names, Jupiter, Esther, Munster, le 
Niger, etc. ' 

In adjectives ending in er r it is only sounded when they 
precede the noun to which they relate, if it begin with a 
vowel. 

In the infinitive of verbs in er, it is sounded before a 
vowel in the same member of a phrase, but never if only a 
comma intervene. 

In words ending in er y when r is sounded, e has the 
sound of e open short \ when it is not, it has the sound of e 
close, or acute. 

"When double, we pronounce but one, except, lat. In 
aherratioji) . abhorrer, errer, horreiir, terreur y and their 
derivatives, adly. In words beginning with irr, as irriter, 
irre'conciliable, etc. 3dly. In the future and conditional 
of the verbs acquirir, courir, mourirj and their derivatives, 
j'acquerrai, je mourrois, nous courrions 9 etc. 



c f Proper sound as sin salute. 
' ' \ Accidental sound as z in zone. 



Proper sound. 

Sa, her. sim-ple, simple. 

san-glot, so b. sol -da t, soldier. 

sau-ce, sauce- sou-dain, suddenly. 

&er-}>ent, serpent. suc-cfes, success. 

S preserves always its proper sound at the beginning of 
a word, except before die and chi, where it is mute, as, in 
schellingj schisme, etc. 

It also preserves the same sound in the middle of a word, 
when preceded or followed by a consonant, except in the 
following words, in which it takes the sound of z y Alsace, 
balsamine, bdlsamujue, intransitif y transaction, transiger, 
transitif, transition and transitoire. 

S takes the accidental sound when it stands between two 
vowels, except in the following words \ where it preserves 
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its natural sound : desuetude, entresol, monosyUabe, pa- 
rasol, polysyllabe, prise once, presuppoeer, pre' supposition , 
tournesol, vraisemblable, and its derivative*. 

1$ as well as t is always heard in Christ, but never in 
Jesus- Christ, I'antechrist, in which / is only sounded before 
a vowel. 

When s is followed by ce and ci, the sound of s is only 
heard, as in sckne, science; which are* pronounced sine, 
siencej but c is sounded in all other combinations, sea* 
pulaire ,. scolariie , scrupule, etc. 

Final s is sounded in as, aloks, jfmadi*, Argps, Atlas, 
bibus, bis, blocus, bolus, calus, cens r jadis, lapis } le lis, 
(flower), la Lys (river), male, mars, metis, ours, pat hoe, 
tournevis, virus, vis, and in proper names derived from 
the Greek or Latin, as Minos, Dslos, Brutus, Rigulus, etc. , 
it is mute in fleurde lis. 

Though there is no s in quatre, vet before yeux it is 
pronounced as if ending in that letter. 

"When double, pronounce only one, but with its proper 
6ound. 

rp . f Proper sound te, as / in tart, 
9 \ Accidental sound ce, as c in cider. 

Proper sound. 

Toi, thee. 

tort, wrong, 

tour, turn 4 

tr£«, very. 

T, at the beginning of a word, always preserves il$ pro- 
per sound. 

It assumes the accidental sound, 1st. In adjectives 
ending in tie I, tiel, tient and tieux, and their derivatives : 
as, abbatiat, par tiel, patient, captieux, 2dly. In the fol- 
lowing words ending in tie, aristocratie, BSoiie, facStie, 
dSmvcrafie, diplomaiie, imps' ritie, ineplie, inert it, nHnutie, 
prima tie, propMtie and suprematie, <3dly. In the verbs 
initier and balbutier, and their inflexions, /jthly. In the 

b 2 



ta-bac, 


tobacco. 


tau-reau, 


bull. 


tem-ple, 


temple. 


ti-gre, 


t'ger. 
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names of nations or persons ending in tien ; as, Venitien, 
Diode tien, etc. 5th ty. In the nouns ending in tlon, not 
preceded by s or x, and their derivatives ; as, ambition. 

. 3P final is always sounded in apt, brut, corhput, contact, 
deficit, dot, exact, fat, indutt, lest, malt, mat, opiat, rapt, 
rit, strict, le zenith, and in this proverbial expression, entre 
le zist et le zest* 

T is never sounded in the conjunction et, and, which is 
pronounced like a simple 6 acute, nor in chafrhuant. 

Th has no particular sound as in English, but is always 
pronounced like t. 

In sept and huit, t is always sounded, except these words . 
stand before a noun beginning with a consonant, or another 
numeral adjective. 

In vingt, it is sounded before a Towel, and through 
the whole series, from twenty -one to thirty; but it is 
never heard in quatre - viugts, six - vingts, nor even in 
quatre-vingt-un. 

In all other words, it is sounded, when followed by 
a vowel with which it unites; as, je suis tout a vous. 

"When double, we pronounce but one, except in atti- 
cisme, attique, guttural, pittoresque. 

"V, V. Sounded as in English. 

Vd-lin, vellum, vi-ce, vice. 

ven-dre, to sell. vi-sir, vizier. 

ver-tu, virtue. ' voi-ci, here is. 

This letter preserves always its proper sound, and is 
never double. 

W, w, is sometimes met with in some foreign words, 
tvigh, wish, fvhiski f wolfram^ and is sounded as in Eng- ' 
lish. 

X, x. Has no proper sound. 

. l. Accidental sound, bs, as x in axiome. 
' a. Accidental sound, gz, as gs in eggs. 
3. Accidental sound, h, as xc in excellent. 
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4. Accidental sound, s, as a in salad. 

5. Accidental sound, z, as t in zone. 

The first sound, ks, is the most general, and takes place 
in all cases not mentioned hereafter. 

The second sound, gz, takes place in all words beginning 
with ex followed by a rowel, or h mute, as ex amen, 
exemple, exhumer, exhorttr, etc. 

The third sonnd k is met with in all words beginning 
Jjpn th exc, followed by e or i 3 as exceller, exciter, excen- 
trique, etc. 

The fourth sound, s, is found only in soixante and the 
following names of towns, Aix, Aix-la-ClmpeUe, Auxerre, 
JBruxelles, Luxeuil. 

The fifth sound, z, takes place at the end of words when 
followed by a vowel, and in the derivatives of deux, six, 
and dix, as, deuxihme, sixikme, dixiemement, etc. 

X is never sounded in dixme and its derivatives. 

In six and dix before a noun beginning with a consonant, 
it is entirely mute : . if the noun begin with a vowel, it is 
sounded like z, and in all other cases, it is sounded like * of 
the fourth rule. 

At the end of words, x is always pronounced ks in Styx, 
pfiinix, index, borax, s tor ax, onix, prSfix } Ajax, Pollux, 
and- other proper names. 

Z, z. Proper sound ze, as z in zone. 

Ze-bre, zebra. 

ze-le, zeal. 

ze-pliyr, zephyr. 

Final z sounds s in Metz and Khodez. It is not pro- 
nounced in the second person plural of verbs, vous aimez, 
vous veniez, nor in words terminated in ez, as assez, chez, 
nez, when followed by a consonant. 

"We never double this letter. 

Besides the above consonants, there are three others/ 
for which we have no simple character. 



ze-ro, 


nought. 


zig-zag, 


zig-zag. 


zone, 


zone. 



chef, 


chief. 


chai-ne, 


chain. 


chai-re, 


pulpit. 


chai-se, 


chain 


cho-»e, 


thing. 
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fro v S ist sound, che, as sh in shake, 
9 \ ad sound, que, as c^ in chimera* 

1st Sound. 

Chat, cat. 

chair, ,/fesA. 

cher , dear. 

chaud, hot. 

chez, a/. 

This consouant takes the second sound, ist. When it 
is followed by /, n, or r, as, Chretien, Arachnt, Chloris. 
adly. In several proper names taken from foreign lan- 
guages, as Achab, Nabuchodonosor, Michel-Ange 9 Ufa- 
chiavel, Civiba-Vecchia, A chylous, etc., but in this last case 
there are so many exceptions, that we must refer the 
learner to practice alone ; for we pronounce soft, Zachie^ 
Joachim, etc. 3dly. In the following words, anachorkte, 
ar change, archiepiscopal, catichumene, chaos, chosur, 6cho, 
eucharistie, and orchestre. 

* 

In drachme, ch is pronounced like g. Jn vermicelle and 
violoncelle, c is pronounced liked ch. Almanack is pro- 
nounced almana. 

GN en i liquid sound, gne as gn in poignant . 
y 8 ' J Hard sound, as gn mjnagnificent. 

When this consonant begins the word, it always has the 
hard sound ; as Gnaphalium, Gnome, Gnomide, Gnomiqne, 
Gnomon, Gnomonique, Gnostiques. . 

The liquid sound takes place only in the middle of words, 
"where it is always preserved, except in Progne*, a gnat, 
agnation, diagnostic, stagnation, stagnant, cognat, cogna- 
tion, rSgnicole, inexpugnable, impregnation, ignee, magn&- 
sie , and perhaps a few others. 

In the word signet, it is pronounced as if written 

sinet. 

L, single or doubled, has in many words a liquid sound, 
"which greatly resembles that of the U in the English word 
brillant, or of gl in seraglio. 

This sound takes place without exception after the 
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compound vowels ai, ei, eui 9 oei, oui, uet, both in the 
middle and at the end of words. Euil> ceil, ueil, have in 
these cases the same sound. 



A-beil-Ie, 


bee. 


ceil, 


eye. 


ac ctieil, 


reception. 


o-reil-le, 


ear. 


ba-tatf-lon, 


battalion. 


or-gueil-leux, 


proud. 


cer-feuil, 


chervil. 


so-lcil, 


sun. 


feuil-le, 


leaf. 


souil-lure, 


filth. 


fouil-ler, 


to trench. 


Ira- vail. 


work. 


fu-laillej 


cask. 


vail-lant, 


valiant. 


mail, 


mall. 


veil-ler, 


to watch. 


nieil-leur. 


better. 


ver-rouil-ler, 


to bolt. 



Ill takes ihe liquid sound in the middle and at the end of 
words, except in armiUaire, cavillation, imbed lie, ins tiller, 
maxillaire, mi lie, oscillation, pupille> pus? Hani me, scin- 
tiller } titiller, tranquille, vaciller, ville, and their deriva- 
tives; we except also all words beginning with ill, as, 
illegal, ill egi time, etc. 

II is liquid at the end of the following words \ Avril, 
babily Brisil, cil } griail, and piril. 



Of 



EXPLANATION 

the Abbreviations used in the Exercises. 



ib. stands for mas online. 

f. feminine. 

pi. ..... . plural. 

s. or sing. • . singular* 

hta // mute. 

h asp h aspirated. 

pr preposition. 

* art. article. 

pr-art article contracted. 

pron. . . . » pronoun. 

iuf- i present of the infinitive. 

inf- a. . . , . the past. 

inf-3 participle present. 

iuf- 4 participle past. 

ind«-i present of the indicative. 

ind-a imperfect. 

ind-3. ..... preterit definite. 

ind-4~ • • • • preterit indefinite. 

ind-5 preterit anterior. 

ind-6 pluperfect. 

iud-7. i . . . in lure absolute. 

ind-8 future anterior. 

imp imperative. 

con- 1 present of the conditional. 

con- 2 first conditional past. 

con -3 second conditional past. 

subj-i present of the subjunctive. 

subj-a imperfect. 

subj-3 preterit. 

8ubj-4 pluperfect. 

* denotes that the word under which it is placed, is not ex- 
pressed in French. 

— denotes that the English word is spelt alike in French, or at 
least the part under which this sign is placed. 

=r denotes that the French word differs from the English only 
by its termination. 

Those French words which are followed by the above signs are 
to take the form which they point out. 

In the tenth chapter, the * is no longer placed under the word, 
but after it. 

In filling the exercises, the order of the figures placed sometimes 
in the phrases after the French words, is to be observed. 

In the exercises, when several Euglish words are included 
between a parenthesis ( ) they must be translated by the only 
words placed under. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE EXERCISES. 

(le before the substantive masculine. 
la before the substantive feminine. 
lea before substantives pi oral of both 
genders. 

A or an are translated tun before the substantive masculine, 
into French by \une before the substantive feminine. 

EXAMPLES ! 



le livre, 


the book. 


un hcmrae, 


a man, 


la rue, 


the street. 


line fetnme, 


a woman. 


lesplanles, 


the plants. 


nn heVos, 


a hero. 



XXXRC15E. 

The wood ; the forest ; the houses ; the men ; the court ; 
botsm. foritL motions p\. hommespl. court, 

the foot ; the arms ; the ro6m ; the garden ; the windows ; 

pied m. bras pi. chambre f. jardinm. f entires j>\. 
a history; a novel ; a foreigner ; a walk ; a day ; 

histoiret. toman m. et range rm. promenade f. jourm. 
a night ; I he sun ; the moon ; the stars ; a body ; a cart ; 
nuiti. so lei I m. lu/icf. etoilespl. corps m. carte f. 
a crown. 
e*cu m. 
a. C/aud from are generally rendered in French by de % 
to — — — — — by a. 

These prepositions are frequently followed by the article 
the or the word a or an. 

du before the substantive masculine singular 

beginning with a consonant or h aspirated. 

Of the is Tendered F de la before the substantive feminine singular. 

in French by \det before the substantive singular beginniug 

'I with a vowel or h mule. 
\des before substantives plural. 

!au before the substantive masculine singular 
beginning with a consonant or h aspirated. 
a la before the substantive feminine singular. 
a I' before the substantive singular beginning 
with a vowel or /* mute. 
aux before substantives plural. 

Of a is rendered f tfun before the substantive masculine, 
in French by \d*une before the substantive feminine. 
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To a is rendered | a un before the substantive masculine, 
iu French by \d une before the substanti? e feminine. 

examples : 

du pare, of the park. a l'esprit, to the mind. 

de la riviere, of the riven aux carrosses, to the coaches. 

de l'esprit, of the mind. d'un jour, of a day. 

des carr oases, of the coaches, d'une nuit, of a night. 

au pare, to the pari. a un jour, to a day. 

a la riviere, to the river. a une nuit, to a night* 

EXERCISES. 

The palace of the king; of the queen; of the man; of the 
palaism. roi m. reine f. homme m.hva.. 

men ; to the king ; to the queen ; to the man ; to the men ; 

hommes pi. . 

from a balcony; from a window; of a prince; to a princess ; 
N balcon m. f entire f. — m. p tine esse f. 

of the gardens; of the evening ; to the courtiers ; of a table ; to 

jardinspl. soirm. courtisansy\. — f. 

the master ; to a lady ; of the soul ; of the horse ; to a cat ; 

matt rem. damef. dmef. chevatm. chasm, 

of the houses; of a carpet, 
maisons pi . tapis in . 

3. These two prepositions may likewise be followed im- 
mediately by the pronouns, my, thy, his, her, its, our, 
your, their, as well as by the pronouns this, that, these and 
those, and some others. 

of my is rendered in French by de mon, m. s. de ma, f. de mes pi. 

of thy r — ~— — by de ton, deta, detes. 

of his, her or its — ■ hydeson, desa, de ses. 

of our . by de not re, m. and f. s. de nos. 

of your — — by de voire, de vos. 

of their — — — by de leur, . de leurs. 

to my by substituting a for de. 

'de ce before the subst. masculine 
beginning with a consonant or 
h aspirated. 

Of this or that is rendered in I fife cet before the subst. masculine 
French by \ beginning with a vowel or h 

mule. 
de cette before the substantive fe- 
minine. 

Of these or those is rendered (de ces before the substantive plural 
in French by I of both genders. 
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examples:. 

demon pere, of my father, a leur travail, to their work. 

a ta mire, of thy mother, de cette terras*e,//x>/7i Mm terrace. 

de son frere, o/\&i* brother, de ce lien, of that place. 

de notre ville, of our town. de cet homme, of f his man. 

a voire maison^ojwt r house, ie ces arbres, of these trees. 

EXERCISE. 

Of my clothes; 0/ M/ handkerchief ; 0/ A** pocket; of your 
habits pi. mouchoir m. poche f. 

letters; of our treasure; /o Meir house; 0/ Mu steeple ; 0/* 
/e/ 1 res pi. tresorm. \* maisont. ciocherm. 

that hero; of this tower; of these models; ©/* «y sister ; /o 

herosm.hasp. tour I. mode Us y\. soturl. 

your relations ; the top of this mountain ; to my friend ; 

parens pi. sommetm. montagnel. amim. 

of these pleasure*,- 0/ our duties; to their connexions; of 

plaisirs pi. devoirs pi. liaisons pi. 

4^5 acquaintances ; /o 017 neighbours. 
connoissances pi. voisins pi. 

4. The elision is used in French after the monosyllables 
je, me, te, se, que, de, ne, ce, le, la, either an article or a 
pronoun, and after the conjunction si, if, followed by il 
or Us, and likewise after 

quelque followed by un and autre. 

en/re — — — by eux, elles and autres. 

jusque — — by a, au, aux, ou and id, here, 

quoique, quelque, parte que, puisque, des que, and other words 
terminated by que, followed by it, its, elle, elles, un, on. 

examples: 

fai, I have. s'il arrive, if it happens, 

ie t'aime, I love thee. quoiqu'il, though he. 

jusqu'ici, to this place, parce qu'on, because they ', 

EXERCISE. 

The soul; the heroine; the mind; he loves him; she 
4me$. he'roinef. esprit m. il aimei let elle 
loves he?', I lope this man ; you do not understand 

3 lax jeaime hommerb. vous * ne entendez a pas 3 
me; he esteems thee; heroes away; it was the golden age; 
met il estime* tex eeen-va ee4toit deorzdget 

o 
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do /10/ go there; if he com.es; if %}^ej please; what has he 
* ne allez pasta si vient Us veulent que a-t-il 

said; //// night; though he says; since he knows; 

dit /usque au soirm. quoique dise puisque sail 
when he saw; between them; somebody is come. 
lorsque pit entre eux quelqueun est venu 

« 

5. Tbe English word not is translated in French by the 
two words ne pas or ne point; never by ne jamais, and 
nothing by ne rien. 

JNe stands before the verb ; and generally pas, point and 
jamais after it in simple tenses, and between the auxiliary 
and participle in compound tense*. 

Rien frequently follows the same construction. 

examples: 

il ne vent pas, he will not. 

jl n'a pas parl4, he has not spoien, 

il ne joue jamais, he never plays. 

il ne dit rieu, he says nothing. 

il ne l'a jamais yu, he has never seen him* 

a. 

EXERCISE. 

I do not say; I have not said; I have never seen: I never 
* dis ai dit ai vu 

(fell a falsehood); I do nothing; I have done nothing ; is he not 

mens fais 1 fait est-il 

arrived? does not he come? I see nothing; has he never seen ? 
ariive * a vient 1 voie art vu 

he never loses his Jime ; that (is worth) nothing, 
perd temps m. cela vaut. 

6. There are many words in. English, which are alike 
in both languages, or differ from the corresponding French 
word only in the termination. 

Observation. E tales generally Ae acute accent 6 in 
the beginning and middle of words, when followed by a 
single consonant or by one of the following double con-? 
sonants, bl, br } ch } cl, cr, dr, fl,fr 9 gl, gn, gr, pit, pi, pr, 
tli, tr and pr. 

The words which are alike in both languages are the 
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greatest part of those which have the following termina- 
tions. 

1 at, as animal, fatal, giniral, principal, etc. 

2 ble, capable, fable, noble, sensible, tabUi etc. 

3 ce, - caprice, distance, force, province, prudence, pice, etc. 

4 ant , *\ constant, diligent, important, patient, prudent, tut" 
ore/*/, J bulent, etc* 

5 cle, miracle, obstacle, tabernacle, etc. 

6 £*> dg e * charge, college, refuge, siege, elc. 

7 zre, doctrine, famine, machine* scene, etc. 

8 ic/i, action, nation, opinion, passion, question,'' religion 9 

union. 

Manj English words change their termination in the 
following manner, vie. ary into aire; ory into oire; cy into 
ce ; ty into tS; ous into eux; our and or into ear; iV* into 
if; and / not preceded by c or # into e. 







examples: 




Military, 


militaire. 


favour, 


fdveur. 


glory, 


gloire. 


error, 


crreur. 


clemency. 


climence* 


expressive, 


expressif 


beauty, 


btdtite. 


fury, 


furie. 


dangerous, 


dangereux. 


envy, 


en vie. 



N. B. The adjectives terminated in eux make their fe- 
minine in euse, those terminated in if have their feminine 
as in English. Other adjectives take e in the feminine, 
when they are not terminated by a mute e. 

EXERCISE. 

The beauty of that fable ; the horror of the vice; the utility 
f. f. i.hvck* m. f. 

of science ; the atrocity of this action ; the violence of his passions ; 
art. f. f. f. f. pi. 

the simplicity of that machine ; an ambitious usurpator ; the 

f. f. 3 m. 1 4 

absurdity of that opinion ; the military evolutions ; an industrious 

f. f. , pi. a pi. 1 a 

nation; an important victory; an alimentary pension; a dan- 

f . 1 2 f . i 2 f. 1 

gerous animal; a figurative expression; a famous general 5 his 
a m. x a f . 1 wu 
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constant generosity; he is incapable of attention; his imprudence 

a f . i ilest son f. 

is visible ; his fidelity is indubitable ; she is very attentive; your 

f. elle tr&s- f. 

clemency is admirable ; the destruction of his fortune was the 

f . ' f . ♦ f. fut 

consequence of his temerity ; she is very scrupulous ; his con- 

f. f. //w- f. 

dition is horrible; his parents are very miserable; this hisjlory is 

f. pi. sont t res- pi. f. 

incontestable; that religious ceremony was majestuous; his 

f . a f. i. etoit f. 

perfidy is odious; it was an horrible famine; the sublimity of 

f. f. ceHoit f. f. 

his sentiments is still preferable to the energy of his expressions; 

m. encore f* 

it was a decisive action ; the carnage was terrible; his conscience 

f . a f . i m. fut f. 

is irreprehensible ; this instrument is not harmonious ; the pros- 

m. 
perity of the wicked is not durable; your insidious presents are 
f. mtcAansyl. 9 pi. i sont 

not acceptable; his memory is truly extraordinary; that is his 

pi. f. vraiment } ce est 

principal occupation; a central position; his extravagance is 

f. £» a f . r son & 

visible. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



VTRAMMAR is tbe art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. To speak is to manifest our thoughts, by means 
of sounds mechanically produced by the organs of 
speech. But as such sounds leave no kind of sensible 
mark behind them, mankind have rendered them visible 
and permanent by the help of certain signs, which are 
characters used in urriting. 

These signs are called Letters, and a collection of these, 
in proper order, is called an Alphabet. 

There are two sorts of letters : Vowels and Consonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u and y, which is very often 
used as two ii. They are called vowels, because they 
express a sound by themselves. 

There are nineteen consonants, vis. b, c, d, f> g, hjj,^ 
k, I, m, n, p, q } r 9 s, t, v, x, z. These letters are called 
consonants, because they express a sound only by the help 
of vowels, as, ba 9 ce, di, fo, etc. 

A vowel, either by itself, or connected with other letters 
wliich are pronounced with a single emission of the voice, 
constitutes syllables, and of syllables are formed words. 
Lois and rois, are syllables and words at the same time ; 
but a is one syllable, and voir is another in the word 
avoir. 

Vowels are either long or short. Long vowels are those 
which require more, and short vowels those which require 
less time in pronouncing. Thus, 

a is long in pdte, dough ; and short in patte, paw. 

e tempSte, storm ; trompetfe, trumpet. 

i gite, lodging; petite, little. 

o h6te i host; hotte, scuttle. 

u flute, flute j » hutte, but. 

c 3 
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Either to denote the pronunciation of a vowel, or to 
distinguish the signification of a word from that of 
another word, which is spelt in the same <manner, we 
make use of three signs, called accents, viz. ist. the acute 
accent ( ' ), which, when it is put over the e, we call 
that e fermi, close, as bonte : 2dly, the grave accent (*), 
which, when placed over the e, we call that e ouvert, 
open, as succks ; and 3dly, the circumflex accent ( 4 ), 
which is placed over most long vowels, as, dge, apdtre, 
tempSte, etc. 

There are four other small signs used in writing, viz. 
apostrophe, hyphen, cedilla and diceresis. 

Apostrophe is a small mark in the form of a comma, 
employed to express elision, that is, the suppression of a 
vowel in a word before another vowel. Thus in these 
words, I'eglise, s y il est permit, quoiqu'il, the small mark 
placed over between the consonant and the vowel, is called 
apostrophe. 

Hyphen is a short horizontal stroke, made use of to 
ponnect certain words which, -though compound, are sup- 
posed to be only one, as in tout-puissant, belles-lettres* It 
is used likewise before personal pronouns, whenever they 
are placed after the verb, as, donnez-moi, suis-je ? 

Cedilla is a small mark in the form of an inverted c, 
placed under the letter c, when it stands before an a, 
an o, or an u, to show that it is to be sounded like s, as 
facade t facon, recu. 

Diaeresis is a sign composed of two dots placed in a 
line over a vowel, to. show that it must be pronounced 
distinct from the other vowel with which it is connected : 
this sign is only employed over three vowels, viz. '4, i, ih. 
Noel, naif, Saul. 

. We distinguish nine kinds of words, viz. the Sub' 
stantive, the Article, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the 
Verb, the Preposition, the Adverb, the Conjunction, and . 
the Interjection. 

\ 



PART I. 

OF WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR 
NATURE AND INFLEXIONS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF TBS StJBSTAHTlVB. 

The Substantive is a word which serves to name a person 
or thing, as Pierre, Peter; Iwre, book, etc. 

There are two sorts of substantives, the substantive 
common, and the substantive proper. 

. The substantive common is tbat which belongs to a whole 
class of objects. Homme , man, is a substantive common, 
because the name homme is applicable to every individual, 
to Peter, Paul, John, etc 

The substantive proper is that which belongs to a par- 
ticular person or thing, as Cesar, Cesar; la Tamise, the 
Thames. 

These are the only two sorts of substantives; but 
among substantives common we must distinguish the 
collectives. 

Collectives are those, which, though in the singular 
number, yet present to the mind the idea of several ob- 
jects of the same kind, as united and forming one mass 
or assemblage. 

They are divided into two sorts, viz. those that express 
a whole body, as armde, army; peuple, people, etc.; and 
those which express only a partial number, as infinite, 
infinity; la plupart, the most part. The first are called 
general collectives, and the others, partitives* 

In substantives we are to consider the gender and 
number. 

There are two genders, masculine and feminine. 

The masculine belongs to men and animals of the 
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male kind, as un roi, a king; un lion, a lion; and the 
feminine to women and animals of the female kind, as 
une reine, a queen; une lionne, a lioness. 

This distinction has, through imitation, been extended 
to all substantives, as un livre, a book ; une table, a 
table. 

The French language does not admit of the neuter 
gender. 

There are two numbers : the singular -which is used 
wben we speak of one person or thing, as un homme, 
a man ; un livre, a book ; and the plural, used when we 
speak of several persons or things, as lee hommes, men; 
les Iwres, books. 

Proper names have no plural, as Londres, London ; 

Milton, Milton. 

• 

OF TAB FORMATION OF TAB FLURAX OF THE FBiNCff 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

RULE I. The plural is formed by adding « to the sin- 
gular; as le roi, the king", les rots, the kings; la reine, the 
queen; les reines, the queens. 

RULE II. Substantives ending in the singular in s, *, z, 
admit no change in the plural; as le file, the son ; lesfih, 
the sons : la voix, the voice ; les voix, the voices ; le nez, 
the nose; les nez, the noses. 

RULE III. Substantives ending in the singular in au, 
or eu, take x in the plural, as bateau, a boat, bateaux, 
boats : feu, fire ; feux, fires. * 

RULE IV. Most substantives ending in the singular, in 
al, form their' plural in aux, as mal, evil ; maux, evils : 
cheval, horse; chevaux, horses: but bal, ball; pal, pale; 
col, callosity; rigal, treat; local, local; carnaval, car- 
nival, etc. follow the first rule. 

RULE V. By a practice which has universally obtained, 
the t is suppressed in the plural of the substantives ending 
in the singular in ent, ant, except however in monosyl- 
lables, as parlement, parliament ; parlemens, parliaments: 
dent, tooth ; dents, teeth. 

Rem abb: I. According to the present practice, a great 
number of substantives, ending in the singular in ou, 
follow the first rule, as verrou, bolt ; venom, bolts : 
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clou, a *H > clous, nails. Those that take * in the plural, 
are bij l > jewel ; caittou, pebble ; chou, cabbage ; genou, 
Vxszt-joujoUj plaything; hibou, owl; pou, louse; and 
perhi ,s some others. 

Bmabk IT. Of the substantives ending in the singular in 
ail some form their plural in aux, as travail, work; tra- 
vcitx, works: corail, coral; cor aux, corals: but a great 
pan j of them follow the general rule., as attirail, imple- 
ments; detail, particulars; dpentail, fan; gouvernail, 
rudder; par tail, the front gate; strait, seraglio, etc. 

Bercail, sheepfold, and bitail, cattle, which has the 
same signification as bestiaux, have no plural. Aieul, 
grandfather ; del, heaven ; and mil, eye ; make altux, 
cieux and yeux. 

JBXSRCISB. 

The flowers of the gardens ; the niceties of the languages; 
fleur jardin ddlicaiesse langue 

the palaces of the kings; the woods of those countries; the 

palais roi bois pays 

walnuts of their orchards ; the pictures of those painters ; the 

noix verger tableau peintre 

feathers of these birds ; the melody of their voices ; the gods of 
plume oiseau . =f. s. voix dieu 

the pagans; the jewels of my sisters ; the cabbage of our gardens ; 

paien bijou soeur chou jardin ^ 

these charming places; the horses of my stables; the fans 
ckarmans a lieu i cheval ecurie iuentail 

of these ladies ; the ( front gates) of those churches ; the actions 

dame port ail eglises — 

of my ancestors ; the evils of this life ; the victories of those 

aieul mat vie = 

generals ; the works of those architects ; the coral of those seas ; 
— travail •*- tecte corail mer 

the (learned men ) of those times ; the presents of my parents ; 

savans temps-la — — 

the teeth of your combs: the playthings of our children; the 

dent peigne joujou enfant 

heads of these nails. 
We clou. r 

CHAP. II. 

OF TH? ARTICLE. 

The article is a small word, generally placed before 
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substantives common, to determinate the exte^ f their 
signification. 

The French language has only one article, k which 
is put before a substantive masculine, in the singular, U 
jour, the day; it changes into la y before a subs\t n ttye 
feminine in the singular, la nuit, the night; and inV fesj 
before plural substantives of both genders, lee jours > leg 
nuits. 

EXERCISE. 

The Biin, the moon, and the stars, ate the glory 6f 
soleilm. lune L itoile f.pl. soat = f. 

nature. The king, the queen, and the princes are well 
arl. — f. roim. reine f. — m. pi. tn&s- 

pleased. The rose, the violet, the tulip, the narcissus,. 
satis/aits. — f. violet tef. tulipef, narcisse m. 

the hyacinth, the gilliflower, the jasmine, the lily, the 

jacinthei* girofUeS. jasmin m. lism. 

honeysuckle, the ranunculus, are Me delight of the sight. 
chhv re-feu illem. rfrionculef. ddlices f» -pi vuef. 

Poetry, painting, and music, are (sister arts). The 
art. poisie f. art. peinture f. art. musique f. sceurs f. pi. 
day and the night are equally necessary. 
jourm. nuitL egalement necessaires. 

. The article, besides its natural state, is subject to elision 
and contraction. 

Elision of the article is the omitting of the e in the mas- 
culine article le, or the a in the feminine article la, when 
these articles precede a noun beginning with a vowel or h 
mute. Thus we say, I'argmt for le argent, and VhUtoire 
for la histoire; but then, instead of the letter thus omitted, 
we put an apostrophe. 

EXERCISE. 

The soul of man without cultivation is like a 

dmei, art. hommehm. sans culture f. est comme 
diamond (in the rough). The history of Spain is sometimes 
diamanl m. brut = A m. Espagne quelquefois 

very interesting. (Look at) Ma amaranth and the anemone ; 
trks-interessante. Considirez amaranthe f. — f. 

what beauty! Self-love and pride are always the 

quelle -z±r. f. art. amour-propre orgueil toujours 

ofiPspriug of a weak mind. Honesty, * iuuo- 

partagem. foible a esprit m. i. art. honn4tet4 } A.m. art* 
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cence, honour, and the love pf virtue are ( very 

_— .art. fionneurh ra. amour art. eer/it f. /r£a- 

muck) esteemed. Summer, autumn, and winter, 

estimis ari. ete art. oulomne art. hiverhm. 

are very changeable. France is separated from Italy by the 

variable* art. — siparee de art* 7/a/w par 
Alps and from Spain by the Pyrenees. 

Alpps pi art. — pi. 

Contraction of the article is the reducing of two syllables 
into one, and takes place with the article, when the pre- 
positions 6\ or de precedes it; in which case, instead of 
putting de le before a masculine singular, beginning with 
a consonant or h aspirated, we put du ; instead of it le, we 
put au; and in the plural substantives of both genders, ds 
le$ is changed into dee, and h lea into aux P 



Du roly for de te roi t . of the king. 

Du hero*, for de le hero*, of the hero. 

Au roii for q le roi. of the king. 

Au hero*, for a le hero*, to the hero. 

De* rois, lofde le* wis, of the kings. 

Z>es reines, for de lesreines, of the queens. 

Aux roi*, for d l.es roi* f to the kings. 

Aux reine*, for dies reines, to the queens* 

EXERCISE. 

The top of the mountains' and the bottom of the tallies 

sommel m. montagne fond in. valUe 

are equally agreeable. Silk is soft to the touch. The 

egalement ogre' able* art. sole f. douce toucher m. 

happiness of a feeling man js to relieve the wants of the 
boriheurm* sensible 2 j. desubvenird besoin 

poor. A man given to pleasure was never a great man. 
pauvre m . a. livre" art . plaisir m . fut grand 

He obeyed the orders o/7/ieking. The warbling of birds, 
// obeitd ordres gazouillement m. art. oiseau 

the murmuring of streams, the enamel of meadows, the, 

— rem. art. ruisseau imailm. art. prairie 

coolness of woods, the fragrance of flowers, and the sweet 
fiaicheur £ art. bois parfumm. art. fleur douc$ 

smell of plants, contribute greatly to Me pleasure of the 
odeur f. art . plxuite contribuent beaucoup 
rjaind and to tye health of the body. 
esprit fa. . santff. corps m. 
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De and h are never contracted when in conjunction 
with la. 



De la nine, of the queen, d la reine, to the queen. 

Nor are de and a contracted with le, before a mascu- 
line substantive singular, beginning with a vowel or h 
inute, 

EXAMPLES : 

De I' esprit, of the mind. defhomme, of man* 
A I 1 esprit, to the mind, d Ihomme, to man. 

Likewise contraction does not take place before substan- 
tives of either number, when the adjective tout, all, every, 
is joined to them; and then it is placed between de or <t, 
and the article. 

examples: 

De tout le monde, of every body. 

De tons les hommes, of all men. 

A tout le monde, to every body. 

A tous les hommes, ._. to all men. 
De toutes les pertus, of all virtues. 

A toutes les maisons, to all houses. 

EXERCISE. 

The hope of success strengthened the cause oj 
espi ranee f. art. riussite f. fbrtifia 
virtue, and ^jfebened the audaciousness of rebellion, 
art. vertui. affoiblit^ audace f. art. , — f. 

Fire of imagination, strength of roiud, and 
art. yew m. art. — f. art. force f. art. esprit arf. 

fir ran ess of soul, are gifts of nature. We saw 

fermeUt. art. dme desdonsm.jtl. art. — f. Nous vimes 
with horror that man given up to avarice and vo- 

awc = Uvri* art. — d art. vo- 

luptuousness. Good cultivation is that which contributes 
lupli f. aTt. bonne culture f. , ce qui contribue 
most to the fertility of the soil. More or less pain 

le plus = f. terre f. Plus ou moins de peine 

is the lot of every body. The history of man in 

partagem. tout art. monde m. = art. dans 

all circumstances of life, is the study of the 

toutes art. circonstahce f. art. vie t etude 
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vise. Playfulness dotes not become all age* 

sagem. art. enjouement m. * nested ni a art. — m. pi. 
nor all characters. 

ji* d art. cardclhre m. pi. 

I. Gxn*iu£ Rule. la French, the article always agrees 
in gender and number with the substantive to which it 
Belongs. 



Le Uure queje cherche, The book which I am looking 

for. 
La/emme queje po**. The woman whom I see. 

Lea hommes qui itudknt, The men that study. 

exercise. 

The father, mother, brothers, sisters, 

phre m. art. mere f. art. fibres ra. pi. art. *omrs f. pi. 

uncles, aunts, and several other relations - 

art. encles m. pi. art. tante* f. pi. plusieur* outre* parent* no .pi. 
were present. What we value is health, frugality, 
e'toient preeens. Ce que nou* eslimons art. *anU f. art. = f. 

liberty, vigour of miud and body ; it is the love of 
art. == f. art. vigueur f. art. art. corps m. ce amour m. 

virtue, reverence for the gods, fidelity to all 

art. = art. crainte f. de dieu m. pi. art. = f. envers tout 

mankind, moderation in prosperity, for-^ 

art. mondem. art. — f. dan* at t. = & art. for- 
titnde in adversity, courage, good morals, and the 
ce f. art. = f. art. = m. art. tonnes moeurs f. pi. 
abhorrence of flattery. 
horreur f: h. m. art. = f.. 

II. Gxnebai. Rule. The article and the preposition A 
and de, either in their naturafatate, tfr contracted with 
the article, are to be repeated before every one of the 
substantives. 

EXAHPItES: 

V esprit, lesgrdceset la beaute* Wit, grace, and beauty cap- 

nous caplipent ; tivate us. 

Je vis Merit roi $ la reine , et lea I saw yesterday the king, queen, 

princes ; and princes. 

JJffcftoraaceest la mhre de Yer- Ignorance is the mother of er- 

reur, de Y admiration, et des ror, admiration, and preju- 

prfrentions de toute esptce. dices of t^ry kind. 

EXERCISE. . 

Innocence of manners, sincerity, obedience, 

art. — f. 4 art. momrs pi. art. so f. ait. oWssamc* 
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and abhorrence of vie©, inhabit this happy region. 

art. horrturh m. arU *-m habit en t beureuse — f. 
The plant* of the gardens, the animals of the forests* the minerals 

plante jardin m. — for4t f. 

of the earth, the meteors of the sky, must all concur 

ierre f. meteore del m. do'wttU tous concourir 

to store ihe ntind with an inexhaustible variety. Neither 
d enrkhir par ine'paisable a = f . 1 * 

suffering, punishment nor kindness make any 
art. fet/ief. art. chdtimentm. * art. caresses L\\>ne font nulle 
impression on those minds. The lily is the em Diem of 

— sur dm* pi. lis m. symbol* m. 

virginity, candour, innocence and 

art. = f, de art. = f. de art. — f. de art. 

purity, 
puretet, 

When a substantive is taken in a partitive sense, we 
place before it du for the masculine singular, de la for 
the. feminine singular, if the substantive begin with a 
4spnsonant or h aspirated; de I' for both genders, if it 
begin wijth a vowel or h mute, and dea before all sub- 
stantives plural, 

2V, B. The article thus employed in a partitive sense, 
answers to the English word some, either expressed or 
understood, 

Je mange du pain, I eat bread. 

ilprend de la peine, He takes sotne trouble. 

Nous maugeons du hacAis, We eat some hash. 

glle concoil de la haine y She conceives a hatred. 

Vpus ave% de XamitU f You have some friendship. 

Vous prenez de* Yaumeur, You go into an ill humour. 

Nous cueillons des pommes, We gather apples. 

Ifs pendent des oranges, They sell oranges. 

EXERCISE. 

Give me " some bread and butter. Offer him some 

Donnez-moi pain m. pr-art. beurre m. Offre&-lui 

meat. Take some salt. (There U) mustard. We 

ptandet. Prune* selm. Voitit pr-art, moutordef. Nous 
have some girkins. Shall I offer you some fowl. Shall 1 

avons eornichons pi. t^ous offrirai-je pouletm.Fbus 
belp you> to some fruit. I will take (wiih pleasure), seme 
sprvirahj* + . . -~ m % Jeprendrai vojqnikr* 
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broth. Bring me some bread* Poor me out avast beer. 
bouillon m. Jpportez-moi Versez-moi * bUreL 

Drink some wine. Take some tea. Put (in it) toast sugar 
Buve% pinm. Prenez tke*m*Mette*\-y stterem. 

and milk. I hear some noise. ' There falls some hail. 

pr-art. lait.m. fen tends bruit m. 11 tombe zrtlet. 

She hat some pride. Have you any ink and 

BUea orgueilm. Avez-vou* pr-art. encre f. pr-art 

peris t Put some oil and vinegar to thaaallad. 
plumes pi. Tdettez Auile, A, m. pr.art. pineJgre m. dans salade f. 
Eat some lobster. He has received sowe gold and 

Manges homardh asp. // a rteU orm. pr-art. 

silver. 
argent m. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF TBS ADJ1C11VE. 

• 

The Adjective is a word which is added to the substantive 
to express the quality of a person or thing; as bon per*, 
-good father; bonne mire, good mother; beau Uvre, fine 
book; belle image, fine image. These words ben, bonne, 
beau, bette, are adjectives, because they express the qua* 
lities of pere, mere, livre, image! - 

A word is known to be an adjective, when it can be 
properly joined with the word personne, or the word 
chose. Thus, habile, skilful, and agr Sable, agreeable, are 
adjectives* because vre can say personne habile, skilful 
person ; chose agr Sable, agreeable thing* 

In French the adjective takes the gender and number 
of the substantive to which it is joined. This difference 
of gender and number is generally marked by the ter^ 
initiation* 

OF THX rOBMATION OW THX FXM1N1NX OF FBXKCH 

ADJXcnvxs, 

RULE X. All adjectives ending in the singular xae mule, 
are of both genders. 

SXAMFLB4: 

Un homme aimatle, An amiable man. 

Unefemme oimable, ' ■ ' An amiable woman. * 

RULE II. "When the adjective does not end in e mute, 
the e mute ie generally added to it, to form its feminine* * 
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EXAMPLES: 

Prudent, masc. prudent ; prudente, fern* 

Poliy polite; . polie. 

Sense, sensible; sense*. 

Jnstruit, informed; instruite. 

RULE III* Adjectives in el, ell, and ien 9 form their 
feminine by doubling the last consonant, and taking c 
mute after it. 



Cruel, maic. cruel ; cruelle. . 

Pareil, like ; pareille. 

Ancien, ancient ; ancienne. 

RULE IV. Adjectives ending in/, change this letter 
ialo ve. 

EXAMPLES : 

Neuf, masc. new ; neuve y fern. ' 

Naif, - •■ ■ ingenuous ; naive. 

Aclif, ' active; - . active. 

RULE V. Adjectives ending in x } change * into $e: 



Hontevx , masc. bashful ; . honteuse, fern* 

Vertueux, virtuous; vertueuse. 

Jalovx, jealous; . jalouse. 

RULE VI. Adjectives ending in eur, demited from 
verbs, make their feminine in euse* 

examples: 

Trompeur, masc. deceitful; ' trompeuse, fern. 

Mentvur, lying; menteuse. 

Parleur, talkative ; parleuse. 

EXERCISE. 

She is decent. This house is well situated. This pear 
Elk -— Cette maison f . bien situA. poire f. 

is too ripe. She is tall and well formed. This story is 
. trop mur. grand bien fait. histoiref. 

very entertaining. This person is very volatile. This raouti- 
trcs-amusant. personne f. bien liger. mon- 

tain is steep. This road is not very safe. The door is not 
tagne £. escarp 6. route f. sir. porte f. ' 

ppen. This room-' is dark. This street is too narrow'. It is 
cuvjeri.. . chvmbref* wUcur. rue'L eUroit. i Ce 
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an ancient custom. She has tarnation lips. Hit 

coutumef. a art. vermeil % Jtortf.pl. t. Sa 

raemorj will be immortal. Hit meaner* ere natural. The 

=^f. •*/» — tel. Sat manikree f. pi. *o$f 

engagement wee ww. (That is) an original thought. Thia 

action f. /fc/ «///. i/oi'Ai nauf% pensaef.i. 

cloth is the best of ell. They are dilutive pro- 

eVq^fe f. meilleur f . pi. Cfe dee trompeur a ^/v- 

nises. Hesednces by his fawning manners. The 

messef* pi. i. eeVivf/ par flatteur* maniereeL pi. i. 

delightful valley ofTempeis in Thessaljr. 

delicieux valteo f. Temptf <faw art. = f. 

Exceptions to the eecond Mule* 

ist. The following adjectives, ion, good; epais, thick; 
express, express; gentil, genteel; £raa, fat; £">*, big; >w*, 
clean; nul, no; *o*, silly; au/el, subject; form tbeir femi- 
nine by doubling the last consonant, and taking 4 mute a 
after it; bonne , epaisse, expresse, genlille, grant, gross*, 
netle, nulla, sotte, sujette. s 

adly. The adjectives beau, fine; nouyeau, new; /en* 
mad; and mou, soft; form their feminine from the words 
bel, nouvelyfol and mol, need before nouns masculine, he- 
ginning With a vowel or h mate, by doubling the last con- 
sonant and adding* mute, belle, nouvelle, folk, molle. 

3dly. The adjectives blanc, white; franc, frarik; $ee, 
i*J',frais, fresh; make blanche, franc he, ebche, fratche : 
caduc, decayed; Tare, Turkish; public, public; Grec, 
Greek; make eaduque, Torque, publigm* Oreoque: long, 
long, makes tongue: and favori, favourite, makes favo* 
rite. 

4thly. Matin, malignant; and binin, benign; make 
maligne, benigne. 

Exceptions to the fifth Rule. 

The adjectives doux, sweet; roux, reddish; ^ni faux, 
false; make douce,, rpusse, and fausse: vieux, old, makes 
vieitle, from its- masculine vieil, which may also be used 
before a substantive beginning with a vowel; prefix, pre* 
fixed, makes prefixe, according to the secoud rule. 

Exceptions to the sixth Rule. . , 

Several adjectives deviate considerably from this reJe> 

sa 
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as well ai tome substantives which have a peculiar termi- 
nation m the feminine: thus, vengeur, revengeful, makes 
vengeresse; enchanteur, enchanting, makes enchanteresse; 
pScheur, sinful, makes picheresse; protecteur, protecting, 
taakes protectrice; acteur; actor, makes actrice, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

The grass is very thick. That soup is very good, but too Jut. 

htrbti. soupet maistrop 

It is & foolish undertaking. There is no truth in all that. 

sot enjrepriseS. liny a nu Lverite'L dans tout cela. 

This water is not clean. It is a very silly history. It is in the 

eaut net Cc a. folS =f. i. a 

newest fashion. It is a fine statue. The law is express upon 
nouvhmu model, beau — f. hit stir 

that point. . He lives in a state o£ luxurious idleness. This .wax 
— m. 11 pit dans * * mou oisivetet. cirei. 

js not very white. She is as fresh as a rose. The paint 

" * comme — f. peinture f. 

on that wainscot is not dry. His answer is a mere evasion. 
de lambrism. reponseL franc defaitef. 

The thing is public. That plant possesses a pernicious pro- 

- chose f. .... herbeL a . matin* qua* 

perty. She is of a benevolent. character. The avenging, 
lUe'f.i. r a* bpnUi* art. kumeurf.i * vengew% 

thunderbolt smele that impious wretch. He extended to 
foudre f. i frappd impie m. * tendit % * 

us a protecting hand. This woman is jealous and deceitful, 
nous i —teur% mainf.i. fern met. jaloux faux. 
His temper is mild. This colour is too red. These old 
Son humeurf. • doux. covleuri. troproux. a 

eiothes - . . are good for nothing. 
hordes f. pi. ne a rien. 

■• . ... . ' 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF FBEKCB ADJECTIVES. 

General Role. Every adjective, of whatever termina- 
tion, forms its plural by the mere. addition of s, whether 
it be masculine or feminine', as, bon, bone; bonne, bonnes; 
poli, potts; polie, 'polies. This rule is without any excep- 
tion as to the feminine termination ; but the masculine has 
the four following exceptions. 



Exceptions. 1st. Adjectives ending in s or x do not 
change their termination in the plural, as gros, gras, 
hideuxt 
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adly. Those ending inau, take-in the plural, as beau, 
beaux; nouveau, nouveaux. 

3clly. Some adjectives ia al, change this termination 
into aux, as igal, equal, Sgaux; giniral, gins' r aux; bat 
most of those adjectires hare no plural masculine, as 
dmical, austral, boreal, canonical, conjugal,' diametral, 
fatal, filial, final, frugal, jovial, lustral, matinal, naval, 
pastoral, pectoral, special, venal, and perhaps some others. 

4thly. Adjectives ending in nt, according to the most 
general practice, have no t in the plural, as excellent, ex- 
cellent, excellens; l except however monosyllables, as lent, 
slow, lents. The adjective tout, all, makes tous. 



They are envious and jealous. Those fowls are big And fat. 
lis = pouletm.nl. 

Owls are' frightful birds. (There are) 

art.Ai&atfin.pl. des hideuxi oiseau m.n\.\ Veil* 
some beautiful jewels. The two new operas have 

de beau bijou m.n\. deux nouveau — ,na. pi. out 

succeeded. Men are only equal in the infirmities of 

reussi art. a net que i 3 par = 

nature. The general officers sat assembled. This 

art. — f. — . a . ojficiers m. pi. i — bl4. 

fruit is excellent. His proficiency is slow hut solid. 

— m. pi. sont — Ses progresm.nl. sont solids. 

All his friends have been very glad to see him. 
aflij'm.pl. ont iU bien aise de voir 9 le 1. 

OF THE DEGREES OP SIGNIFICATION OF THE ADJECTIYE. 

• 

Persons or things may be mentioned,, either without 
any comparison, by comparing them with others, or 
placing them in the great&t degree either of superiority 
or inferiority. ' 

These three situations' have been called degrees of com- 
parison; the first , the positive; the second, the compara- 
tive; and the third, the superlative. 

The positive is simply the adjective, without any increase 
or diminution, as beau, belle. 

* 

EXERCISE. 

A child gentle, amiable and docile, is beloved by every 
enfant m. doux, aimable . = . aim6 de tout 
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body. An ingenuous candour, an amiable simplicity land a 
le monde. — nu a. = f . 1 = f • 

lively artlessness are the charm of youth. The 

piquant % natvete'i.i charmem. art. jeunesse f. 

sight of an agreeable landscape is a varied and rapid source 
f«*f. agreable pay sage m. parte' a ropide*—£.t 

of delightful sensations. 
de'Ucieux 2 — - f . pi. 1 . 

The comparative is the adjective denoting comparison 
between two persons or things. When two things are 
compared, the one is either superior, inferior, or equal 
4o the other; hence three sorts of comparison! that of 
superiority, inferiority or equality, 

N. B. The adverbs plus, mains and aussi, which mark 
these three kinds of comparison, are repeated before every 
adjective, when several are joined to the same substantive. 

The comparative of superiority is formed by putting plu>«, 
more, before the adjective. The second part of the com- 
parison is generally expressed in French by the conjunc- 
tion que, rendered in English by than or as. 



La rose est plus belle que la The rose is more beautiful than 
vioUtte, the violet. 

1 EXERCISE. 

The republic of Athens was more illustrious than that 
republiqueL MhenesaM illustre telle 

of Lacedemon. Homer was, perhaps, a greater genius 

Laced e mo ne. Homhre e'toit peut-itre grand gfriiem. 
than Virgil ; but Virgil had a more ddlicate and more re- 
Kirgite; mats aeu fin a de- 

fined taste than Homer. Hilton appears (to me) more 
Heat 5 gorftm. %- Am. parott* met 

sublime tfcan all the other *pic poets. 

— ' autre 1 epique 3 pohte in. pi. a 

The comparative of inferiority is formed by prefixing 
moins, less, to the adjective. 

EXAMPLE: 

La violet te est moins belle que The violet is less beautiful than 
la rose, the rose. 

EXERCISE. 

Shipwreck and death are less fatal than the pleasures 
ait. nau/ragem. art. morti. fitnestes pi.m. 
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which attack virtue. The violet it leu brilliant to th* 

qui attaqueat art. f. brillant 

eye than (he lily, a true emblem of modesty 

m. pi. list*. * veritable* emblime m.i. art. = f. 

and pride. Autumn it less varied than 

de art. orgueil m. art. automae f. * arte* art. 

spring, but it is richer. 
prin temps m. it riche. 

The comparative of equality is formed by placing aussi, 
as, before the adjective. 

ZXAMPLB: 

j&a tulipe est aussi belle que la The tulip is as beautiful as the 
rose, rose. 

EXERCISE. 

Pope's images are as perfect as his style is har- 

de&opei art. — f. pi. i par/hit son —ui. 

monious. Delicacy of taste is a gift of na- 

= art. de'licatesse f. art. goto m. dan m. art. 
tore' as scarce as true genius. The love of our neighbour 

— f. rare art. vraiginiem. amour du * prochain 
is as necessary in society for the happiness of life 

= dans art. ~f. pour bonheurm. art. pie f. 
as in Christianity for eternal salvation. It is as easy 
art. — nisme m. art. — nel a salut m. i aiU 

to do good as to do - evil. 

defaire art. bien m. <k art. mal m. 

These three adjectives, meilieur, better; moindre, less; 
pire, worse ; are comparatives in themselves. 

Meilieur is the comparative of bon, and is used instead 
of plus boh, which is not used. 

Moindre means plus petit, and it used instead of it. 

Pire signifies plus mauvais y worse , and is used instead 
of it. 

XXERCXSE. ' ' ' / 

His reasoning is ,'noV bettor than yours. Your style if 
Son raisonnement m. \ev6lre. Voire m. 

(a great deal) better than that of his brother. The thickness of 
de beaucoup tilui son epaisseurf. 

this wall is less than that of the next wall. This column 

mur m. cells voisin a i . colonne f . 

is less than the other in height and thickness. The remedy 

autre en hauteur f . en grosseur f. rcmede m. 
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h worse than the disease. Your horse is worse than mine. 

malm. chevalm. U mien. 

The adjective is in the superlative y when it expresses the 
quality in a very high, or in the highest degree : hence 
we have two sorts of superlatives, the one absolute, the 
other relative. 

The superlative absolute is formed by putting tr£s, Jbrt 9 
Hen, very, before the adjective ; we calf it absolute, be- 
cause it does not express any relation to any other thing. 

EXAMPXJS: 

Londres est une ires- belle pills, Loudon it a very fine city. 

Bjhabk. The adverbs extremement, extremely; infi- 
niment, infinitely; make the adjective likewise in the 
superlative absolute. 

xxamplxs : 

Cet homme est extrimement That man is extremely 

savant, . learned. 

Dieu est infiniment heureux, God is infinitely blessed. 

SX£RCIS£. 

That landscape is very diversified, very extensive, and infi- 
paysagem. varU itendu infi- 

nitely agreeable on every side. The Alps are very high and very 
niment agreable de tout c6Um. f. pi. ' haut 
sleep. T&e Atyfe of Fenelpn is very rich a4n very farMf/upus, but 
escarpe'. — m, -r — 

it is sometimes prolix; that of Bossnet is extremely sublime, but 
it quelquefois prolixe ; celiti — • ilevi 

it is sometimes harsh. 

dur. 

The superlative relative is formed by placing the article 
le, either in its natural or contracted state, before the 
comparative adjectives meiUeur, moindre^ pire, and the 
adverbs plus and moins. "We call it relative because it 
expresses a relation to another thing. 



Londres est la plus belle des London is the finest ©# cities. 
vi lies i 

le prtf&re une maison de cam- I prefer a country house to the 
pagne em plus beau paJais, finest palace. 
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Plus and main* are repeated with the article before 
every adjective* 

EXEBCISE. 

The most beautiful comparison that there it perhaps in any 

comparaison f. que ily ait peut-e*tre aueum 
language it that which Pope hat drawn from the Alpt, in hit 
langue f. telle que tire" f. de dan$ to* 

Essay on Criticism. The most able men are not 

Bssai sur an. Critique t. habile gene m. pi. 

always the most virtuous. The most ancient and most general of 
toujour* vertueux. f. f. 

all kindt of idolatry, wat the worship rendered to the 

art. espece f. pi. ^ itoit culte m. rendu 
tun. The least excusable of all errors it that which it 

eoleil m. — art. = f. cclle qui 

wilful. 
volontaire. 

▲GEEaTHSKT OF TOE ADJECTIVE WITH THE sraSTAXTXTS. 

RULE I. The adjective always agrees in gender and 
number with the substantive to which it relate*. 

EXAMPLES: 

JLe bon phre. The good father. 

La bonne nUre, The good mother* 

De beaux jardias, Fine gardens. 

' De belles promenades f Fine walks. 

Bon is m the masculine singular, became ptre is mas~ 
Culine and in the singular; bonne is in the feminine sin* 
gular, because n&re is feminine and in the singular; beaux 
is in the masculine plural, because jardins is masculine and 
in the plural, etc. 



These hills .are covered with.. trees loaded with 

coleau m. pi. couvert de arbre m. pi. charge' de 
fruit already ripe. A pure stream rolls its limpid 

— m. pi. dejd mur. clair raisseau m. route son limpide % 
water through the midst of meadWs ' enamelled with 

eau i a milieu m. prairie -t. pi I imaHU de ' 

flowers. (Every thing) interests the heart in this abode which is 
JUurf.pt tout 1 inleresse cosurta. sijourm** * 
full of charms. Fly, inconsiderate youth, ly from 

plein atlrait m*$l. Fujei^ —dM\ jeunesseti. * 
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the enckenting allurements of a pain world, its perfidious 

— tear* attrait * -—a monde m. i see — de i 

tweets are a slow poison, which (would destroy) ' in 

douce u r f. pi. . lent a — m. i qui ditruiroii dans 

your soul the noble enthusiasm of goodness, and the 

dme — enthousiasmem. art. bienxxx. 

precious seeds of sublime virtues. 
s= germern. art. —a. vertui. 

RULE II. When the adjective relates to two substan- 
tives singular of the same gender, it must be put in the 
plural, and agree with them in gender, 

EXAMPLE : 

Le roi et le lerger sont igaux The king and the shepherd are 
apres la mort, equal after death. 

EXERCISE. 

Uprightness and piety *re much esteemed, even by 

art. droiture f. art. piiU f. tree estime' mdnve de 

the wicked* A man in . the most elevated, 

mechantpl. +art. dans Heve* 2 art. ilai 1. 

and a man in the most obscure situation, arf equally 

* art. obscur* art. e'tatm. 1. Jgalcmeni 

precious in the eyes of God. Pilpay and ConJucjins are -very 

= a m. pi. Dieu. — — . 

celebrated among the nations of Asia. 

ctlbbre parmi people m. pi. art. Asiar 

RULE DI. When the two substantive* to which the 
adjective relates are of different genders, this adjective is 
to be put in the masculine plural. 

EXAMPLE: 

Mon pere el ma mire sons My father and mother are 
con tens, contended. 



EXERCISE. 



I. 



Bis probity and disinterestedness are known (every where). 
= f. son dtsintiressement m. connu parlout. 

The love of life, and the fear of death are 

amour m. art. vie f. crainle f« art. mort f. 

natural to 'man. Ignorance and self-love " are 

— rel art. art. — f. art. amour-propre tn, 

equally presumptuous. My sister and brother were very 

pre-empt ueux. . f . mon m. ontM 

attentive to the instructions of their masters. 
= -* ntaUre m. pi. 
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NOUNS AND ADJECTIVE* Off NtTKBBR.' 

Adjectives of number are those that are used in compu- 
tation, and are divided into two sorts, viz. cardinal and 
ordinal : the cardinal numbers serve to express the quan- 
tity of things, and the ordinal to denote the rank which 
they hold with respect to each other. 

.The cardinal numbers are, 



Un, 

deux, 

troia, 

quatre, 

cinq, 

aix, 

sept, 

huit, 

neuf # 

dix, 

onze, 

douze, 

treize, 

qualoTze, 

quinze, 

seize, 

dix-sept, 

dut-huit, 

dix-neuf, 

vingt, 

Vingt-un, 



one. 
two. 
three* 
four, 
five, 
six. 
seven, 
eight, 
nine, 
ten. 
eleven, 
twelve, 
thirteen* 
fourteen, 
fifteen, 
sixteen; 
seventeen, 
eighteen, 
nineteen* 
twenty, 
twenty-one. 



vintaienf, 

trente, 

trente-un, 

trenle-deux, etc., 

qoarante, 

quarante-un, etc., 

cinquante, 



twenty-mine* 
thirty, 
thirty-one. 
thirty-two, etc 
forty. 

forty-one, sic. 

fifty- 



ciuquante-un, tic, fifty-one, sic. 



toucan te, 

•oixante-nn, etc., 

aoixante-dix, 

•oixante-onze, 

aoixan le-donze, 

soixante-treize, 

soixanle-qnatorse, 

•oixatitft-quinze, 

6oixanJte-«eize, 

•oixante-dix-aepl. 



sixty, 
sixty-one., etc 

seventy. 

seventy-one. 

seventy-two. 

seventy-three* 

seventy-four. 

eeventy-five. 

seventy-six* 

seventy-seven* 



soixanle-dix-nuit, seventy-eight. 
soixante-dix-neuf, seventy-nine. 



vingt- deux, twenty-two. 
vingt-p-ois, twenty-three* 



quatre-vingt, eighty. 

quatre-vingt-un, eighty -one % 

elc v etc. 

vingt-quatre, twenty-four, qnatre-vingt-dix, ninety. 

vingt-cinq, twenty-five, qua tre- vingt- cm ze, ninety-one. 

yingt-eix, twenty -six. quatre- vingt- douze, ninety-two % 

vingt-sept, twenty-seven, etc., etc. 



vingt-huit, twenty-eight* cent, 



one hundred* 



$o Of the Adjective. 

The adjectives of ordinal numbers* are, 



premier, 

second, 

iroUierae, 

quatrieraej 

cinquieme,, 

aixteme, 

seplieme., 

huitieme, 

neuvieme, 

dixifem** 
onzieme, 

douzieme, 

treiziemq, 

qualorzieme, 

,quLnzifep>e, 

seizteme, 



First, 
second, 
third, 
fourth, 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh; 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

eleventh. 

twelfth. 

thirteenth. 

fourteenth. 

fifteenth. 

sixteenth. 

seventeenth. 



dix-ieptieme, 
d ix-h u i t ieme, eighteenth. 
.4ix-ueuviera«, nineteenth. 
vingtieme, twentieth. 

vingHinieiita* twenty-first. 
cvin gt-deuxifepft, Iflrentj~seoQH 



trentieme, thirtieth. 

.treate-unierae* thirty-first* 

etc., etc. 

quaramiemc;, fortieth. 
quaraute-unieme, forty-first* 

etc., etc. 

cinquamtieme, fiftieth* 
aoixantieme^ sixtieth* 
soixante-dixierae, seventieth. 
a+ixcnte-onziemt, seventy-first, 

etc., etc. 

quaftre-vingttane, eightieth.. 
qaottre-vingt-- ninetieth. 

d^xieme. 
^aaire-vingt-oiir* ninety-first* 

zitme, etc., * etc* 

xantieipe, hundredth. 

ccni«-unieme, hundred and 

first. 
eeftt *- cinquan- hundred and 

tiftme, fiftieth: 

jnjjUieme.j thousandth. 



e*o.i 



,e,tc. 



It appears iiy the foregoing trfble, that aft! the ordinal, 
numbers are formed from the cardinal by changing into 
vikme those that end iri^f; as Neuf, neuvieme: by changing 
into ieme the e .mute in, those which have, this termina*- 
tion; as duafre, quatri&me : by adding ieme to those 
ending with % consonant, escept cinq* wbict^ besides, 
requires u ijefore ieme; as, Troi$j trods^ime) cinq 3 cin~ 
quiime. 

There are three sorts of substantives ,of nuinber, viz. 
eoltedtive, distributive, and proportional. 

The collective serve to denote a certain' qu&tftity of 
things j as une demirdouzaine^ half a dozen ; une douzaine, 
a dozen ; un millier, a thousand *, yn million ^ a million j 
an milliard, a thousand jnjliions, etc 

The distributive are those which serve to express the 
different parts of a whole : as, la moitie, a half; le quart, 
A quarter ; un cinquieme, a fifth part, etc. 

The proportional serve to denote the progressive increase 
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of things: as, U double, double- le triple, treble*, le cen- 
tuple, a hundred-fold, etc. 

CHAPTER IT. 

The pronoun is a VforA which supplies tne place of a 

noun. 

There are different kinds of pronouns; vi». personal, 
possessive, relative, absolute, demonstrative, and indefinite* 

i *• 

Oy PERSONAL PRONOUN*. 

Personal pronouns are those which denote persons. 

There are three persons; the first is that who speajis,. 
the stoctnd is that spoken to, and the third is the person 
or thing spoken of. 

PRONOUNS OP THE FIRST PERSON, 
SINGULAR. 2XV1U.Ii* 

* > m, j*» { - 

They are of both genders, that is, masculine, if it Be a 
man that speaks, and feminine, if it be a woman; as, je 
crains, I fear; il me blesse, he hurts -me; regardez-moi f 
look at me ; nous nous promenons, we are walking. 

Me is instead of & moi or moi; as, U me dit, he tells me ; 
that is, il dit & moi: il me tegarde, he looks at me; that 
is, il regctrde moi. 

In general, je and me are put before the verb, moi after 
ir, and nous before, but sometimes after it. 

EXERCISE. 

/ cast my eyes upon the objects which surrounded me, 
portal pue f. sur objet qui environnoient me, 

and saw with pleasure that all was calm aud tranquil. Do 
je vis auee que eloitcalme' tmnqaille. "* 
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you not we in all the feature* of my father that lie is 

3 1 4 voytz a dans traitm.pl. que 

satisfied with me? We have told the truth. What were 
content de moi? avons dit ve'rite' f. Que 

they saying hi us? If we desire to be happy, we must not 
0A a disoit i Si dtsirons de demons a i 

deviate from the path of virtue. 

nousicarter de sentierm. art. 

PRONOUNS OF THE SECOND PEBftOK. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Tu thou 

They are of both genders, tbat is, masculine, if it be a 
man spoken to, and feminine, if it be a woman.; as, tu cretins, 
thou fearest ; il te blesse, he hurts thee *, regorde-toi, look 
at thyself; voue vous promenez, you walk. 

Te is instead of a toi or toi ; as, on te dit, one tells'thee ; 
that is, on dit a toi; on teregarde, one looks at thee; that 
is, on regarde toi. 

In general tu and te are put before the verb, toi after, and 
reus before, bat sometimes after it. 

B em ark. Through politeness we say vous, instead of 
tu } in the singular: as, voue ites bien ton, you are very 
good. f - ■ 

EXERCISE. 

... * 

Thou art greater than I: and from thee I have (at once) 
es mei; toi ai en m€me 

learnt humility and' wisdom. I (was lelliug) \ 

temps i appris i art. =±=f. art. sagesse f. disois j 

thee that dancing is to the body what taste is to the mind, j 
.. te que art. dense L m.cequfi^xl. ra. 

You have shown us great talents; when ( will you show ) 
auezmontreii de , , .— ra. quand monlrertz-vous i 
.as great virtues ? How amiable you are! How good you are 
i de f. pi.. Que 3 i Stes* 3 i a 

to huve thought oius! (It was said ) of you the other day 
de vous Sire occupe 1 ' On disoit autre jour m. 

\h*lyou intended to spend a winter in London (in order to) 

pous pous proposiez de passer m. d — dres pour 
see every thing curious which that city affords. i 

voir tout ce = 5 que i cette a ville 3 offre de 4. 
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PRONOUNS OP THE THIRD PERSON. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

// he, it ile thry 

Mile ehe, her, it el/es they, them 

Lui he, him, to him, to her, to it eux them 

Le * him, it Its them 

La her, it leur to them. 

//, le, thy euXy are always masculine. 
Elle, la, elles, always feminine. 

Lui, lee, leur, of both genders, according to circum- 
stances. 

Observe ist. That il, ils, are always the subject of the 
verb, and placed before it, except in interrogative sen- 
tences. 

2<Hy. That le, la, les, leur, are always the regimen of 
the verb, and placed before it, except with tbe imperative 
affirmative. 

3dly. That elk, elles, are always tbe subject of tbe verb, 
when they are not governed by a preposition, and they are 
placed before the verb, except in interrogative sentences* 

4tfaly. That lui is of both genders only wben it means 
to hit a or Mo her, and then it is placed before the verb, 
eifcept with the imperative affirmative. In all other cases 
it belongs Exclusively to the masculine. 

EXERCISE. 

He loved them 7 because they were mild, attentive, aud 
aimoil m. pa ted que doux = 

grateful. He (was sayiug) (to them), do you npt fcnow 

reconnoissant. disoit * 3 r /± ' saves a 

thai the property of merit is to excite euvy? She 

que pivprem. art. wm/e de exciter Art. enyief. 
often, exhorted uie to the study the most useful, that of tho 
souvenir ex ho rtoili etude f. utile telle 

human heart. They make us love - virtue, more by their 

b m. i font i aimer a art. . f. par leu rs 

examples than by their words. What has been sard 

exempleyl. pa role f. pi. Que i prt 5 a-/- a * dit 

of them? Did not they speak of themr Do you not see her? 

eux? * on i parloil i elles? *'• 4 i 5 vojez 3 a 

Wilh what pleasure she plays. 
quel joue. 

•* • . E2 
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There is still another pronoun of the third person, sot, 
se, one's- self : soi is of both genders, but of the singular 
number only, and se of both genders and both numbers. 
It is called reflected, because in reality it annexes to the 
third person an idea of reflexion upon itself. * 

EXAMPLES : 

On doit p'arler de soi avec mo- We ought to speak of ourselves 

destie, willi modesty. . 

Elle s'est retraclee, She has retracted. 

lis se so/it etourdiment embar- They have thoughtlessly en- 

rass4s dans cette affaire, tangled themselves iu Uiat 

. . affair. 

* . * 

Observe. That se is instead of h soi or soi. Example: 
il se donne dee louanges, he gives himself praise, that is, 
U donne des louanges a soi; il se flatte, he flatters himself, 
that is, il flatte soi. 

Remark. Se is always used before a verb, and soi after 
a preposition. 

sxxbcisb. 

In a (hon sand instances we do not watch sufficiently over 
* mille occasion f. on * veille assez sur 

ourselves. The glory of the world . (pastes away) in an instant. 

soi, =r|\ niQtydem. s'evanouit . en — ra. 

He gives himself '(a great deal) of trouble. She \\xe% herself. 

donne . se beaucoup peine f. lasse se 

People should (very seldom) speak of themselves. Virtue Is 

On doit rarement parler - soi. art. f. 
amiable in itself* We must take upon ourselves the* care of 

de soi. On doit prendre sur soi soinm- 

our awn affairs. 
ses propre affaire f. pi. 

JSn corresponds with -the preposition de and means tte 
luif cfeUe, d'enx, ofelles, de cela > according to the person 
or thing already mentioned. 

examples: 

Cet homme vous plait, voits en That man pleases you, you 

parlez souvent; speak of him ofteii. 

Je ne crois pas cettefe/nme sin- I do not think that woman 

ctre, je m'en mtfie; sincere, I distrust her. 

Ces fruits paroissent bo ns % fen These fr nils look good , I should 

mangerois volontiers$ like to eat .some of them. 
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Voila de belles oranges, voulez- There are some beantiful oran- 

vous m'en dormer? get, will you give me tome? 

On ne m'apas trompe*, fen suis ' I have not been deceived, 1 em 

stir; sure of it. 

Y corresponds with the preposition it, and means h lui, 
a e/le, a eux, & elks, h cela, according to the person or 
thing already mentioned. 

examples: 

Cesl un Honnete homme, fiez- He it an honest man, (nut to 

vous-y; him. 

Cette raison est so tide, je m*y That reaton it just, I yield to 

rends i it* 

J'ai eprouvi cette perte quand I experienced that lots when 

fy pensois le moins; I least thought of it. 

Remark. Y and en are always put before the verb, ex- 
cept with the imperative affirmative. 

XXERCI.SE. 

They speak (a great deal) of it. Yon like French author*; 

* On parte beaucoup aimeztrLFrancois* auteurx 

you are always speaking of them. That it a deticale*affair ; the 

* a parfez i Ce delicto i i 

success of it is doubtful. See them; I consent to it, but do 
succesm. douteux. Voyez x consensZ a * 

not trust them. That is a fine appointment : he had 

i 5 vousifiez 4 y 3. Ce charge f. * 

long aspired to it. He hat done it; but he 

depu/s long-temps 5 — roit* i. • a fait ttet 

will get nothing by it. 
gag tte ra a rien 4 y ?• 

%• n. 

» 
OF POSSESSIVE FROKOTJKS. 

Possessive pronouns are those which denote the posses- 
sion of a thing. When. we say mon habit, my coat; voire 
maison, your house ; son jardin, his or her garden ; it is 
the same as saying Vhabit qui est it moi, the coat which 
belongs to me j la maison qui est h vous, the house which 
belongs to you; lejardin. qui est blui or & elle, the garden 
which belongs to him or to her. 

There are two sorts of possessive pronouns, via. those 
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that are always, and those that are never joined to a sub- 
stantive. 

Of those that are always joined to a noun, some relate 
to one person, and others to several persons. 

Those that relate to one person are : 

SINGULAR. PLUIUX. 

For the ist. Mon, m. ma,f. mes i m.l. my. 
For the ad. Ton, m.. ta, f. tes, m. f. thy. 
For the 3d. Son, m. sa, f. ses, m. f. his, her, or its. 

Those that relate to several persons, are : 

For ihe ist. Notre, m. f. nos, m. f. our. 

For the ad. Kotre, m. f. . vos, m. f. your. 

For the 3d. Leur,m.f. tears, m. f. their. 

RULE. These adjective pronouns always agree in gender 
and number with the nouns to which they are joined. 

examples : 

Mon phre, ma mere ei mes My father, nf other and'bro- 

frhtes writ d la catnpagne, thers are in .the country, 

auec vos amis el leurs en- with your friends and their 

fans; children. 

Exception. Mon, ton, son, though masculine, are used 
before a noun feminine, beginning with a vowel or h 
mute; we say, ton dme, thy soul*, ton humeur, tby hu- 
mour \ instead of ta dme, ta humeur. 

Remark. In English, these words agree with the noun 
possessing ; but in . French, they are of the same gender 
and number as the substantive to which they are pre- 
fixed, and for this reason they are repeated before every 
substantive. . 

exercise. 

My principles, my love of retirement, my taste 

— P& gPVt m. pour art. retraitef. amour m. 

for (evexy thing) that (19 connected) with learning, and 

tout ce qui tienl a art. instruction 

my detestation of all spirit of parly, (every thing) has 

haine f . A asp. pour' esprit parti tout a 

induced me to prefer a life passed in the closet, to the active 
potii pre/Jrer *art. wcf. * de * cabinet =2 
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life e>f the world. Do not think, my daughter, that My candour, 
f . 1 m. * peine que =f. 

thy ingenuousness, thy taste, so delicate and so refined, and even 
ingenuite f. m. — cat fin, mime 

thy graces, can shelter thee from censure. His wit, 

— puissent mettre a labride art. — f. esprit m. 

his taJeuts, his honesty and even his (good nature) make 

— m. honneletit.h.m. mime • *6onhomiet. font 

him beloved bj every body. Our constancy and our efforts will 

aimer de tout le monde. = f. — m. * 

(at last) surmount all obstacles. I see nothing 

enfi/i a surrnontetont i. art. — m. pi. vot's a ne i r/<?#» 
that can (be censured) in your conduct. Their taste for 
que on puisse rep rend re conduiie f. pour 

the fantastical, the monstrous, and the- wai f fl t n us, gives to 

bizarre m. " " ' monUrueux, merveilUux don/ie 

all their compositions, although very fine in themselves, an air 
— f. quoique en e lies- mimes, — m. 

of deformity whidLahocks at first sight. 

drffbrtpiti f. qui ckoque a art. coup-d'atil. 

Of the pronouns which are never joined to nouns, 
some relate also to one person, and others to several 
persons. 

Those which relate only to one person, are: 

M. SING. P. SING. M. PL. P. PL. 

i st. Le mien, la mienne, Us miens, les miennes, mine, 
ad. Le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennes, thine. 
3d. Le sien, la sienne, Us siens, Us siennes, his or hers. 

Those which relate to several persons, are :> 

M. SING. F. SING. PL. OP BOTH GEND. 

ist. Le n6tre, la ndtre, les ridtres, ours, 

ad. Le vdtre, la vdtre, Us vdtres, yours. 

3d. Le Uu/\ la Uur, Us leurs, theirs. 

RULE. The above pronouns are used when the nouni 
to which they relate have been expressed before. 

example: 

Avez-vous toujours voire clieval? Have you still your horse? 
j'e n'ai plus le mien / I have disposed of mine. 

EXERCISE. 

Is it your temper or hers, that hinders you from liying well 
ce humeur f. qui empiche , de vivre 

together? If it he yours, it is easy for you to remedy it, 

ensemble? ne esi //a <wW5 * i de porter remide y 
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by mastering (your temper); if it be hers* redouble jour 
enprenant sur vous-mime? ce redouble* de * 

complaisance, attention, and good behaviour ; it is very 
— de — de procidi m.pl. // irks — 

seldom that this method (proves unsuccessful). If my friends 
rare ce moyenne rSussisse pas. Si 

had served me with the same zeal us. yours, it is very certain. 
upoiehl servi • m&nezdlem. que il tres sur 

that I (should hare) succeeded, but yours have been all fire, 

. . aurois reussi out ite de 

and mjine all ice. All the pictures which we expected from 

deglaee. tableau m. que atlendions 

Rome are arrived; there are some that are a little damaged ; but 

arrive il y en a qui peu endommagds ; 

oursi his, and mine are in good condition. We know per* 

, en etatm. sauons par- 

fectly well what are your amusements in town, and I 

Jditement * quels — & art. ville £.' 

assure you we are very Air from envying ^ou theft? ; 

— que sommes bien Eloign e\>\. envierS \ a 
but if you knew ours in the country, it (is 

connoissiez quels sont & campague f. il y a 
most likely) you -(would not be; long) in giving thern 

toute apparence que ne tarderiez pas a donner lettr 

the preference. Yen ha ye opened yowr heart to me with that 

— f. , avez ouvert * 

noble frank aess which so well becomes an honest mau : tHis 

— franchise f. qui si a 3 lied i d konnMe 
confidence well deserves mine. 

confiancef. a. merite 1. 

Remark. When through politeness uous is employed 
in the singular instead of tu; votre, vos are employed 
instead of ton, ta 9 tea, and le vdtre, la vdlre, les v6tr&* r 
instead of le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les liennes. 

» 

examples: 

Que pous ressemblez peu a vos How little you resemble your 

and tres! ancestors! 

Quand vous aurez entendu no* When you have heard our rea- 

raison%, nous ecouterons les sons., . we will listen to yours. 

vdtres,- 

$.111. 

OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative pronouns are those which relate to a noon 
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receding them. k^When we say, Vhomme qui foot, the 
lau who plays, qui relates to the substantive homme. 
'be -word to which- qui relates is called ant&cident. 
i the above example, I' homme is the- antecedent of the 
slative qui. 

There are five relative pronouns, vit- 

Qui, who, which, or that. 

Que, whom, whkh, or that. 

Donl, who*ey of whom, or of which. 

Lequel, which. 

Quoi, what; . 

Qui, que and dont, are of hoth genders and both 
.trmbers. 

Lequel, which is compounded of quel and the article, 
ither in its natural or contracted state, assumes both 
;enders and both numbers ; it makes, 

N THE M.S. F. S. Iff. PI*. P. PL. 

hequel, laquelle, lesquels, lesquelles, which. 
Duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, of which. 
duquel, & laquelle, auxquels, auxquelles, to whkh. 

RULE. Lequel always agrees, i* gpndtfr and number 
irith the antecedent to which it relates. 

examples: 

Tone ceux auxqyels il s'est All those to whom Ke ad- 

idresse* on I refuse de le de- dressed himaelf, .refused to pro- 

r endre. tect him. 

Cest une condition sans la- It is a condition, without, 

quelle il ne veutriei ifaire. which he will do nothing. 

Quoi sometimes supplies the place of lequel, laquelle, 
lesquels, lesquelles, preceded -by, a preposition. 

Ce sont dee choses d quoi pous These are things about which. 
ne pensez pas, yon do not think. 

La cause pour qttei onta'dp- . The reason why her was ar- 
rtti est connue, rested is inown. 

r 

OF PBONOUKS ABSOX-TTEB. . 

Pronouns absolute; are those which have no relation 
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to an antecedent. There are five pronouns absolute, vis. 

Qui, who, 

Que, . what* 

$koi, what. 

Quel, what. 

Lequel, which. 

Qui is used only of persons. 

Que and quoi, are used only of things. 

Quel, masc. quelle, fern. sing. gruefr, masc. quelle*, fern. 
p). always precede a substantive whose gender and number 
they take ; as, quelle instability dans lee choees humaines ! 
what instability in human affairs ! 

Lequel, duquel, auquel, laquelle, de laquelle, etc. are 
employed to mark a distinction between several persons 
or things; as, lequel aimet-vous le mieux de ces deux 
tableaux ? which do you prefer of those two pictures? 

J. V. 

OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are those which point, as it 
were, to the objects of which we are speaking. These 
are, 

SINGULAR* PLURAL. 

' masc. fern. masc. fern. 

ce, cet, cette ; this or that. . ces, ces ; these or those. 

celui, cette; this or that, ceux, celles; these or those. 

celui-ci, celle-ci; skis. ceux-ci, celles- ci; these. 

celui-la, celle-la ; that. ceux-la, celles-la; those. 

ceci, this. 

cela, that. 

Ce has two masculines in the singular. 

Ce before a consonant or h aspirated, as ce livre, ce 
Jiiros. Cet before a vowel or h mute, as, cet homme, cet 
enfant. 

Remark. Ce % when not joined to a substantive, signifies 
the person or thing spoken of; as, qui est-ce ? who is it? 
ce que je vous die est vrai, what I tell you is true. 

EXERCISE. 

Nothing is so opposite to that true eloquence, the office 
nezrienx oppose' veritable — f. /one- 
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(of which) is to ennoble (every thing), at die ate 
Hon f. a x rfei ennoblir 3 tout a * que emptolm. 

of thou refined thoughts, and hunting after Mote light, 
fin a pensies f. t art. recherche f, <fe ^£f a 

airy, uuaoltd ideas, which, like a leaf of 

delii 3 sans Consistence 4 idie f . x comme feuille f. 

beaten metal, acquire brightness only by losing part of 

battwx — m. i neprennentdesxK. eclat m. que en pendant* 
their solidity. This man has nothing in common with thai 
* art. = f. Am. decommun 

hero. This hatred, long restrained, (broke forth) and wit 
h asp haine f. long-temps contenu eclata fut 

the unhappy source of those dreadful events. // is a 

mahheureux — if. terrible Mnement m. pi. Ce 

great pleasure to me. It was a great pain to us. 

y0«r£ pwr . ; fut . de'platstrm.pour nous 

OF INDEFINITE PBOXOUK*. 

r 

Indefinite pronouns ate those which are of a vague and 
indeterminate nature. 

There are four sorts of indefinite pronouns* 

7- . ..^ ist CLASS. 

This class contains f/w«* fpAicA ar* never joined to a sub-* 
stantive; these are : 

On, one, people, theyj as, on dit y one says, people say, 
they say, it is said. 

Quelqu'un, one, some one, some body; as, quelqufun 
m*a dit, somebody told me. 

Quiconque, whoever; as, quiconque connott les hommes 
apprend a s'en defier, whoever knows mankind learns to 
distrust them. 

<lh<%cuny each, every one; as, chacun s'en plaint, every; 
one complains of him. 4 

Autrui x other people; as, n'enyiez pas lebien d'autrui, 
do not covet other people's property* 

JPerspnne,, n,pbpdy; as, fajkrtq n# convient a personnel 
pride becomes nobody. , |: 

Rian, nothing; as, >rj*rt ne lui plait, nothing please* 
him; -. . • v 

On denotes a kind of third person indeterminate. It 
is both masculine and feminine, and expresses either 
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one person- or several. It always makes the verb it pre- 
cedes in the third person singular. Onfrappei laporte, 
somebody knocks at the door j ondti, they say, people say, 
it is said, etc. 

Re^la**. We put V before ap 9 when immediately pre- 
ceded by et y ou, si, unless that, pronoun b§ followed by le, 
la, Us; as, onpense et l'on $it touthaut, people think and 
cay openly, le lieu ou Pon va> the place where they are 
going *, but we ought to say, et on la lira, and peopj^ will 
read it 

After que, we observe th£ same thing, when on is followed 
by c, baviqg.the sound, of g^a*, on apprend plus. <mernent les 
chose* que Pon comprewf, que, cMesque^on nexeomprend 
pas ; we learn more easily what we understand, than what 
we do not understand. * 

It is seen by the foregoing examples and by the following 
exercise, that several English words correspond to the 
French pronoun on, *%^ people, the%> ife> etc; but whenever 
tve and */*<?y are repeated in the same S£n,teACfy { i( 1&fc. first 
be rendered by on in French, al^t^e^tfiersnij^st ne^also 
translated by on. The same remark holds good with 
respect to they where it repre$$n{t&tbe word people, trans- 
lated^ as has been aaid, by on, t , 

* • ' • - >, • * \ ..''■''' • i 

JEXERCISE. 

If yon (behave yourse'lf)^ in tlia't roannW) T$iaJ yrill, people 
vous cond,ui$ez ainsi '* : oq a 

•ay- - .' of yoa V It is thongfet thatthij new, ' is'tfue. They 
dira-t-i On croit " nouvelUtt' tx 

wti^.mc,WO^iroraUpahattthatl^»h^dt Jdftfl / .Ferity 
ec&f , . * 1 — r .oe qufyisami:< 'Pe*sei> t N 

and art now at Paris. One cannot read/ftUtnHchaB* > 

quaju e$, attqetfemeut a tie peui> lipe>T4lfrn#QjwkKi. 

Without Becoming better; we ihere fine} { S^ery w£$r$) 

sans devenir meiUeur-yOn^ y trouvji , jjprtyyjL^ v 
a anild philosophy, noble 'and elevated sentiments.:' w& 

doux =rf* des *Va" : ' " ■ ^lepl.S \ i0 ^i° \°' L / 
1 Vr* iuid in every line the effusions < > of a' tidbit soul 1 , arid jve 
y voit a chaque ligne ipanchement »v * - 6ettk ft mc r ' : \- * 
acfe&iffe pxecepjfe ,\' cajplajtedu taVveflfect ;t$tti happijass • ©f 
des pre'cepte pi. prop re fain bonheurmj. 

thfcworjd,. •') - , ' . ; f ,, k ,j 4 , k w , 
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2nd elJLss. 

This class contains those which are afrmys fUneld to 'a 

substantive : these are. * 

Quelque, some; as, si'cktditdit vrai, quelque historien en 
auroitparU ; if that were true, some historian would have 
mentioned it. 

Ckaque, each, every ; *&>& chaque jour sufflt sa peine, 
the trouble <tf#ch day is sufficient of itself. 

Quelconque, whoever, -Whatever; as, il ti'jr a raison 
iquelconque qui puisse Ty obliger, hb Reason whatever can 
oblige him to ft. 

Gertain, "certain, some; as, certain homme, a certain 
'man ; certahies nd'uve'Hes, some news. 

Un, a, an ; as, j'ai vu un homme, I saw a man ; prenez 
une orangey take ah orange. 

3rd class. 

• - » 

*fnis class contains those tehich are sometimes joined to a 
substantive, and sometimes not; these are: 

jVaZ, rib, not, none; as, nulls raison nefieui le eorivaincrh f 
no reason can convince him; nul d'eux ne Va rencontre, not 
one of them has met him. 

Pas un, no, not one ; as, il n'y a pas une erreur dans ctt 
outrage, there is no error in that work ; pas un ne le dit, 
not one says so. " 

j4ucuri 9 no, none; je ne connois aucun de vos juges, 
I know none of your judges; il n 3 a fait aucune difficulti, 
he has made no difficulty. 

Autre, oth er ; as, shves-vous d'une autre expression, make 
use of another expression ; je vous prenois pour un autre, 
1 took you for anotHer. 

Afime, same ; as, c'est-le mime homme aueje vis hier, he is 
the same man I saw yesterday : cet hommeriest plus le mime, 
that man is no longer ttie same. 

Tel, such, Tike; as, il tint apeupris unteldiscours, he 
delivered nearly such a discourse; ye ne vis jamais rien de 
tel, I never saw any sucu a thing. 

Ptusieurs, several, many ; as, ilest arrive" plmieurs vais- 
seaux, several vessels are arriyed ^ il ne faut pas que plu- 
sieurs p&tissehi pour un seul, many must not suffer for a 
single one. 

\ 
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Tout, all, every, every thing*, as, tous lee Sires ere* is, all 
created beings*, tout disparott devant Dieu, every thing 
vanishes before God. 

* . . • 4th CLASS. 

This class contains those which are followed by qto; 
these are: 

Qui que, whoever; as, qui que tu sois^ whoever thou 
mayst be ; qui que ce soil, whoever it may Ue. 

Quoi que, whatever; as, quoi que ce soit, whatever it may 
be ; quoi que vous disiez, whatever you may say. 

Quel que, whoever, whatever ; as, quel que soit cet homme, 
whoever that man may be ; quel que soit- voire courage, 
whatever your courage may be. 

Quetque que, whatever, however; as > quelque raison 
que vous donniez, whatever reason you may give ; quelque 
puissant que vous soyez, however powerful you may be. 

Tel que, such as; cette Hoffe est telle que vous le voulez, 
this stuff is such as you wish for. 

. Tout que, however; as, tout savant quHl est, however 
learned he may be* 

CHAPTER V. 

OJ THE VSRJi. 

« 

The Verb is a word, the chief use of which is to express 
affirmation, and which is conjugated with persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

When we say, la vertu est aimable, virtue is amiable, we 
affirm that the quality aimable belongs to la vertu; likewise 
when we say, le vice n'est pas aimable, vice is not amiable ; 
we . affirm that the quality aimable does not belong to le 
pice; the word est expresses that affirmation. 

That respecting which we affirm or deny any thing is 
called the subject, and what is affirmed or denied concerning 
it, is called its attribute. In the two preceding phrases, 
pertu and vice are subjects of the verb est, and aimable is 
the attribute affirmed respecting the one, and denied with 
respect to the other. 

There are in verbs three persons and two numbers, as 
already mentioned. 



/ 
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The first person, that is, the person who speaks, is desig- 
nated by je, J, in the singular, and by nous, we, in the 
plural; as,je pense, I think; nous pen sons, vie, think. 

The second person, that is, the person spoken to, is 
expressed by tu, thou, in the singular, and by vous, you, 
in the plural; as tu penses, thou thinkest ; vous penses, yon 
think. 

The third person, that is, the person spoken of, if 
known by il, he, or eUe, she, in the singular, and by its 
or elles, they, in the plural; as il or e lie pens*, he or she 
thinks; ils or elles pensent, they think. 

All substantives, either common or proper, are of the 
third person. 

Remark. A verb is known in French, when you can 
annex to, it the words which express the different persons'; 
thus we know finir, to finish, to be a verb, because we can- 
say, je finis j tu finis, il or eU$ finit, etc. 

There are five moods or ways of conjugating verbs with 
respect to affirmation. 

ist. The infinitive, when the affirmation is expressed ia 
an indefinite manner, without either number or person, 
as aimer, to love ; avoir aitne, to have loved. 

2d. The indicative^ when the affirmation is expressed 
in a plain direct manner; faime, I love; il aima, he 
loved. 

3d. The conditional, wh$n the affirmation is expressed 
in dependanee on a condition; as j'aimeroi*, I should 
love. 

4th. The imperative^ when We express the act of com- 
manding, exhorting or retpuesting; as* aime, love- (thou); 
aimons, let us love. 

5th. The subjunctive, when the affirmation is expressed 
in subordination to something that precedes; as qu'il 
aime, that he may love ) que nous aimions > that we may 
love. 

There are three tenses, viz. the. present, denoting that 
the thing is or is doing, as Je lis, I read ; the pa$t or pre- 
terit, denoting that the thing has been done*! as fai la, 
I have read; the future, denoting that the thing will be 
done, as je lirai\ I shall read. But those tenses are sub- 
divided into others], so that we have several preterit, and 
two future tenses* . 
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There are five sorts of verbs, viz. the active, passive, 
neuter, pronominal and impersonal. 

The verb active is that which expresses an action, the 
object of which is either declared or understood. Aimer, 
to love, is a verb active, because it expresses an action, the 
object of which may be quelqu'un, some person, or quel- 
gue chose, some thing; as aimer Dieu, to love God; aimer 
VHude, to love study. The word which expresses the ob- 
ject of the action upon which the verb acts is called the 
regimen or government of the verb active. 

Remark. We know this regimen by asking this question, 
qu'est-ee que, what is it; asqu'e*t-ce que faime? what do 
I love? answer; Dieu, God. Dieu, therefore, is the re- 
gimen of the yerbj'aime. 

Properly speaking, there are no verbs passive in the 
French language. Their place is supplied by the verb 
itre, to be, and the. participle past of the verb active 
followed by the preposition [de or par, taking for the 
subject the regimen of the verb active. Thus if we wish 
to change the verbs in these phrases from active to passive, 
rtton pere m'aime, my father loves me; le milan a enlevS 
le canari, the kite has carried off the canary ; we shall sa j, 
je mis aimS de mon phre, I am loved by my father; le 
canari a StS en!ev& par le milan, the canary has been 
carried off by the kite. 

The verb neuter is that which either has no regimen, 
or which has a regimen different from that of the verb 
active. Alter, to go; marcher, to walk, are verbs neuter, 
because we cannot say, alter quelqu'un, to go somebody; 
marcher quelque chose, to walk something. Plaire, to 
please, is likewise a verb neuter, because we cannot say 
in French, plaire quelqu'un, to please somebody, butpiaire 
h quelqu'un. 

The pronominal verbs are those which are conjugated 
in all their tenses with two pronouns of the same person, 
je me, for the first, tu te, for the second, il or elle se, 
for the third, in the singular; nous nous, for the first, 
pous vous, for the second, ils or elles se, for the third, in 
the plural. 

We distinguish four sorts of pronominal verbs. 

i°. The pronominal verb active, when the action of 
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the yerL falls upon the same person who is its subject; 
&$je meflatte, I flatter myself ; Use loue y he praises him- 
self. Almost all the active verbs may be conjugated in that 
manner, a % nd this is properly the reflected verb. 

2°. The pronominal verb neuter, which indicates only a 
state, a disposition of the subject ; as ee repentir, to repent; 
se de s titer, to desist; s'enfuir, to run away. 

3°. The reciprocal verb, which expresses the recipro- 
cal action of two or more subjects on each other, and 
for this reason it has no singular; such are, s'entr 9 aider, 
to help one another ; s'entre-donner, to give to one ano- 
ther. 

4°. The pronominal verb impersonal, which is only 
used in the third person singular. The active verbs are 
frequently employed under that form, in a passive sense, 
for the sake of brevity and energy; as Use bdtit, there is 
built; Use faisoity there was done ; il se conclut, there was 
concluded ; il a 3 est dit, there has been said ; il se donnera 
une grande bataille, a great battle will be fought. 

The impersonal verb is that which is never used but 
in the third person singular, with the pronoun it, with- 
out relation to any person or thing. JPleuvoir, to rain, 
is an impersonal verb, because it cannot be applied to 
any person or thing; il pleut, it rains; il pkuvoit, it 
rained, etc. 

The greatest part of the French verbs are regular; 
however, there are some irregular and others defective. 
Regular verbs are those which, through all their tenses, 
have terminations conformable to those of the verb which 
serves as a model for them. Irregular verbs are those 
which do not in all their tenses conform to the termina- 
tions of the verb serving as a model; and defective verbs 
are those which are wanting in certain tenses or persons, 
not allowed by usage. 

OF CONJUGATIONS. 

V 

To conjugate a verb is to rehearse it with all the dif- 
ferent inflexions and terminations it admits of, through 
all the moods and tenses, according to the rules of gram- 

We have four conjugations, which axe distinguished 
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by tbe termination of the present of the infinitive. The 
first has the infinitive in er, as aimer, to love; the se- 
cond in it, as finir, to finish-, the third in oir, as rece- 
voir, to receive; and the fourth in re, as rendre, to 
render. 

The French verbs have not inflexions and termina- 
tions for all their tenses, and in order, to supply this 
defect, two verbs ate employed, which, for that reason, 
are called auxiliary: these are, avoir, to have; itre, to 
be. The tenses which have inflexions and terminations 
peculiar to them, are called simple tenses; those which 
nave not, and which can only be conjugated by the help 
of the tenses of avoir or St re, associating with them the 
participles past of the verb, are called compound tenses. 
In the verb avoir, fai, j y avals, feus, etc. are simple, 
tenses, and j'aieu, feus eu, favois eu, etc. are compound 
tenses. , . 

CONIZATION OF THE AUXILIARY VEER Al>oir, TO HATE. 



INFINITIVE. 



avoir, 



•/ant. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 
PRESENT. 

to have. 



PRESENT. 

having. 



•» • 
tu as, 



avoir eu> 
PARTICIPLES. 

etr m. eve f . 
ay ant eu, 

INDICATIVE. 



COMPOUND TENSES. 
PAST. 

to have had. 



PAST. 

had: 
havirtg had. 



PRESENT. 

J have, 
thou hast. 



il or eile a, he or she has. il a eu, 



PRETERIT' INDEFINITE, orfcOiW- 

pound of the present 
j'ai eu, I have had. 

tu a* fiu, thou hast had. 



he has had. 



*j- 



Bemark. In the following exercises, the substantive 
being taken in a partitive sense, the learner must place 
the article before'. 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

nous avons, we have. nous avons eu, we have had. 

vous avez, you have. vousavezeu, you have had. 

ils or elles out, they have* lis out eu, they have had. 

IMPEBPECT. pluperfect, or compound of the 

imperfect. 
j'avois, I had, or did j'avois eu, I had had* 

have. 
tu avois, thou hadst, or tu avois eu, thou hadst had. 

didst have. . 
il avoit, he had, or did il avoit eu, he had had. 

have. 
nous anions, we had, or did nousavionseu, we had had. 

have. 
vous aviez, . you had, or did vous aviez eu, you had had. 

have. 
ils avoient, they had, or did ils avoient eu, they had ha&T 

have. 

exercise. 
Present. I have books. Thou hast friends. He has ho- 

tivre ami ho- 

nesty. She has sweetness. We have credit. You have 

nSlete f. h m. douceur f. — m. 

riches. They have virtues. , They have modesty. 
richesseyl. m. vertu f. = f. 

Preterit indefinite. I have had pleasure. Thou hast 

plaisirm. 
had gold. He has had patience. She has had beauty. We 

orm. — f. = f . 

have had honours. You have had friendship. They have had 

honneur amitie f. m. 

sentiments. They have had sensibility 
— f. ^= £• 

Imperfect. I had ambition. Thou hadst wealth. He had 

— f. bien m. 

sincerity. She had graces. We had oranges. You had pears. 
= f. — — poire 

They had apples. They had lemons, 
f pomme m. citron. 

Pluperfect. I had had apricots. Thou hadst had nectarines . 

abricot brugnon 

He had had walnuts. She had had hazel-nuts. We had had 

noix noisette 

chesnuts. You had had figs. They had had medlars. They 
chataigne - figue m« nhfie f. 

had had filberts. 
aveiine. 



1 
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SIMPLE TEASES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. PRETERIT ANTERIOR, or CO/7X- 

pound of the preterit. 

j'eus, I hoi. j'eus eu, . I had had. 

tu eus, thou hadst. tu eus eu, thou hadst had. 

il eut,i //e Aarf. il euleu, Ae had had* 

nous eumes, we had. nous eft roes eu, we had had. 

vous eutes, you had, veuseuteseu, you had had. 

ils eurent, they had, ils eurent eu, they had had. 

JFUTURE ABSOLUTE. FUTURE ANTERIOR, or com- 

pound of the future. 

i'aurai, I shall, or mil j'auraied, t shall, or 'Urill 

have. have had. 

tu auras, thou shalt, or tu auras eu., Mom #>//* £ajpe 

wilt have. had. 

iRura, he will have. il aura en. he will have had. 

nous aurons, we shall have, nousaurooseu, we shall have had. 

Vt>us aurefe, jw« «>/// have, vous aurez eu, 3^ w will have /tad. 

ils auront, Mey will have, ils auront eu, they will have had. 

- - - c - •■• - ii 

* Preterit definite. 1 had plunibs. Thou hadst cherries. 

prune cerise 

He had strawberries. She had pine- apples. Wenadalmoiids. 
f raise, ahahds amande 

You had currants. They hdd raspberries. They had grapes. 
' groseille m.. framboise f. raisin. 

Remark, tn the following exercises an adjective has 
been added to the substantive, upon which the* learner is to 
make no change in the remark on the preceding exercise, 
if the adjective be placed after the substantive. 

Preterit anterior. I had had very black ink. Thou 

fort a noirS encre f. i. 
hadst had honest proceedings. She had had uncommon graces. 

honn4te 2 procide 1 rare 2 1 . 

We had had very ripe grapes. You had had exquisite melons. 

a murl 1. ' exquisi — ni. 1. 

They had had ready money. 

comptant 2 argent m. 1 . 

Future absolute. I shall have studious pupils. Thou 

applique nele've m. 1. 
wilt have horrid pains. He will have ridiculous ideas. We 

horrible a peine f. t . ridicule 2 idee f. 1 

shall have useless cares. You will have true arid real 

inutile 2 so in m. 1. 2 reel 3 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

CONDITIONAL. 

present. PA*r> or impound of the con- 

ditional. 

lurois, I should, could \ j'aoroiseu, J should have 

ox would have. had. 

1 aurois, Mow shoufcrsl lu aurois eu, //4o« should 'si 

have. have had. 

auroit, he should have, il auroit eu, ^e should have 

had. 
onsaurions, we should have, nousauriouseu, we mould have 

had* 

ousauriez, you should have* vous auriez eu, you should have 

-• ■ ,. I • Jtad '• -f 
s auxxueuJ, they*hqul#fyii>#. . il&auigoient eu* /^ should have, 

te<h . it 



leasures. They wiU have poignant griefs, 
m.' 1. cuisant a chagrin m. i. 

Bjsmark. But if the adjective be placed before the sub- 
tan tire, then tjie learner is only to make use of cfe, when, % 
fie adjective begins with a consonant/ an<^ pf d y when it 
egins with avoyrd.or A inute,, «• 

Future anterior. I shall • have ' had* good -paper. Thou 

papier m. 
rill hare had excellent fruit. She will have had charming 

rn. pi. charmant 

ower*. Wa ahali.haviyiiadftgootd. pen*. Yd* will hate had 
r 4tup & - pktrhtii - , t ; j ,.,-•.' ; [ 

irgeWildflH*. ^ey.^UlJ^v^^aiftnft / ] t cio*!** ;.^ 

rand bailment m. superbe habit m. ^ > 

Present of the conditional. I should have fine engravings. 

t 1 -i ■ ■ ' t -•; graVto*iy* 
hbtt ah*ujd'st lutvci pretty playthings. He should have 

• ... jalii jaujou.m. ' 

nmense treasures- Wai should •ftave beaiitiful pictures. 
-^ . gresbr.wtL. . J . ,/.k . .! ;n •: Wf/Wttiu,' •• 
WveoBld havjeprettTel^ou8es. They should have loathe** ver- 



ations. ... -»t : \.. vi\ • :i 



i* 



i. j . 



\ "?a i* ' ,. r .1 .' •» ?. 



£. i ., i:--..^T rai- i:i" r J .'-V . f ''»«:<l '-» < n "' f ' .'•' 

Rehark. THe preceding rttoarV holds good'after fti 
lord expressing quantity, such as beaucoup, a great 
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~ N. B. We say also, in the conditional past j'eusee eu, tu 
eusses eu, il e&t eu, noue eussions eu, voue euseie* eu, Us 
eussent eu, I should hare had, etc, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Aie, have {thou). 

Qu'il ait, let him have. 

Ayons, let us have. 

Ayez, have (ye). 

Qu'ils aient, let them have. 



many, a great deal: peu 9 little, few ; plus, more; moins, 
less; trop, too much, too many, etc. except bien, much, 
many, after which we use du, de la, des. 

» 

Conditional past. I should have had a great deal of 
trouble. Thou wonldst have had more pleasure. He • would 
peine f. de 

have had (a vast i deal) of knowledge. We should have had 

infiniment conyoissance f. pi. 
more opportunities of succeeding. "jfou would- certainly 

de occasion f. pi. riussir ! * certauiement i 

have had many advantages over him. '" They would have had 
, x beaqcoup de, avai\{age eur lui 
many enemies. 
bien ennemi 

Remark. In the following exercises the verb will often 
be followed by several substantives, and in this case, the 
appropriate article and proposition inu&tbe repeated before 

each* - !; - . • ""' ' 

Imperative. Have complaisance, attention, and politeness. 
• • • T -Pf. f egard m+ y>l. * " potitesseL 

Let him have modesty, and more correct ideas. Let her have 

.. .,*■ :=?£:.. r -. !* a CjusteS 1. : ■ i: . . 
more decency. Let us have courage and firmness. Hatfe gravy 
.. 7d4$eft*e\ •'■if .".':• il.; >^lm..^.nTQj^;j««|q£v., I .imgras* 
soup r - nice roast-beef, and a pudding. Let them have 

eoupef. i unbon rosbifm. ponding m. m. . t j:<> 

ale, rhum, and punch. Let them have manners and 

dWF'f.Ma.:! 



conduct. i , r '• . 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

• ■ 

Bsmahk. The subjunctive in French is always preceded 
by que, though the conjunction thai be often understood 
in English. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

present. pretebit, or compound of 

the present. 
Que That Que That 

j'aie, I have or may j'aie eu, / may have had* 

have. 
lu aics, thou may's t have* tu aies eu, thou may*$t hope 

had. 
\\ a\l, he may have. il ait eu, he may have had. 

nous ayons, we may have. nous ayons eu, we may have had. 

to us ajcz, you may have. vout ayez eu, you may have 

had. 
iisaient, they may have. ils aient eu, they may have 

had. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. That I may have many friends. That thou 

beaucoup 
may'st have good reasons to give him. That he may hays 

Sonne r lui 
elevated sentiments. That we may have courage and mag- 
e'leve' a — m. i. bravquref. 

nanimity. That you may have delightful landscapes, and 

= f. dilicieux % pay sage m. pi. i . 

beautiful sea-pieces. That they may have more condescension 
marine f.. pi. — dance 

and more prepossessing manners. 

3 pre'venant 3 mani&re f. pi. s. 
Preterit. That I may have had wine., beer, and cider* 

vinm. bibre(. cidrexa. 
That thou may's t have had a good horse and a fine dog. That 

cheval ■ chienm. 

he may have had enlighteued judges. That we may have had 

eclair eo. juge m. i. 
snow, rain, and wind. . That you may have had a great 
neige f. pluie f. vent m. .* 

dining-room, a beautiful drawing-room* a pretty 

*alle a manger f. superbe ealon.tffcompflgniem* joli 

dressing-room,. and a charming 'oed-room. That 

cabinet de toilette m. * *—mant chambreicovcherf. 

they may have had vast possessions, fine' meadows, and 

. vaste — f. prairie f. 

delightful groves. . 
dclicUuxi boism. x. <* 
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SIMPLE TENSES. [COMPOUND TENSES. 

IMPERFECT. M.TOSB7BCT, Or. CompQUUi of 

the imperfect. 
Que That Que That 

j'eusse, I had, or might j'eusse eu,. / might have 

have* had. 

til ensses, thou might* st tu cusses eu, thou might's t 

have. have had. 

il eut, h$ might have* il eut eu, £e #z*£A/ Aa*>* 

had. 
nous eussions, we might have, nous elusions we might have 

eu, had. 

Tons eussiez, yon mi£&/ Aa^c# tous eussiez eu, you might have 

had. 
ils eussent, they might have* ils eussent eu, they might have 

had. 

♦ Rsmabk. The auxiliary verb owtr, serves not only 
to conjugate itself in its compound tenses, but also to 
conjugate the compound tenses of the verb Stre, the active, 
the impersonal, and almost all the neuter verbs. 



Imperfect. That I might have a sword, a musket, and 

epeef. fusil m. 
pistols. Thai thou may's t have a knife, a spoon, and a 
pUtolet m. couleau m. cuillkre f. 

fork. That he might have a penknife, pencils, and good 

fovrchette f. canifta. pinceaum. 

Atopies. - That we might have a coach, a good house, and 
mod&lem. carrossem. f. 

furniture, -simple but elegant. That you might have health 
meublem*\A. -^- mai$ — > santei. 

and great respect. That they might have fruitful lands. 
un consideration f. fertile a terre f. * 

JPluPERfect. That I might have had friendship. That thou 

amitie*L 
mi gilt's t haye had gloves, boots, and horses. % That he 

gantt. . bottef. chevalm. 

roi^hl have had zealous and faithful servants. That we 

z4U a fidele 3' < kiamestique m. i . 

might have hid fine clothes, precious jewels, and magnificent 

' f n±.a> ^Si/oum.i. mngnifique % 

furniture. * Thai you might have had warm friends * That they 

i chaud* i 

might have had greatness of soul and pity. 

grandeur i. pitiit. 
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SJWTEWCXd OH THE SAM* VERB, WITH A HEOATIVR. 

Remark. In these sentences, the learner needs onlr 
to put de or d* before the substantive, according as it 
begins with a consonant or a vowel. He likewise must 
put ne between the personal pronoun and the verb, 
and pas or point after the* verb in the simple tenses, 
and between the rerb and the participle in the compound 
tenses; as, 

Je n'ai pas de livres, / have no boots. 

Tu n'avois pas de bien, Thou hadst no wealth. 

Elle n'eut pas d'honnetetl, She had no honesty. 

Nou* n'avoas pas eu d'amitfe*, We have had no friendship. 

Vb us n 'a riez pas eude puissant You had not had powerful 

• amis, friends. 

lis n'auront pas d'ennemis re- They mil not have formidable 

dontables, enemies. 

exercise. 

INDICATIVE. Pbesbkt. I have no,precious medals. 

a meaaillet. i. 
We have no useless things. Preterit indefihitb, 

inutile 2 chose f. i* 
I have had no constancy. We have had no generosity. 

= f. =£r 

Imperfect. Thou hadst not a beautiful park. Tou had no 

/mot? m. 
had no fine houses. 
concombre m. f. 

They had had no money. Preterit jdebihite. He had 

argent m. 
not a skilful gardener. They had no carpets. Preterit an- 

habile jardinierm. tapis m. 

terior. Thou hadst had no complaisance^ You had had no 

— f. V 

great talents, Future absolute. I shall have no great 

— - m,. -s 

business. We shall net have uncommon cuts. Future 

affaire f. pi. rare a estampe f. 1 

anterior. Thou shah have had no consolation. You shell 

-f. 
not have had quiet days. 

tranquUle a. m. 1. 

CONDITIONAL* Present. He should not have had 

mauvais 
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picture*. They should have no leisure, past. I should have 

tableau m. loisir m. 

had no griefs. We should have had no troubles. 

chagrin m. pi. peine f. pi. 

IMPERATIVE. Have ho impatience. Let him not have 

Sing, 
absurd ideas. Let us not have dangerous connections. Have 
absurde a f. pi. ma liaison f. i. 

no such whims. Lei them not have so whimsical a project. 
tel caprice m. bizarre 2 projetm, 1 

SUBJUNCTIVE. Present. That I may have no protectors. 

= m. 
That we may have no success. Preterit. That he may have 

succ&s m. 
had no perseverance. That they may have had no valour. • 
— f. bravourei. 

Imperfect. That thou might' at have no principles of taste. 

principe m. gout m. 
That you might not have a just reward. Pluperfect. That 

juste recompense f. 
I might have had no gbod advice. That we might have had no 

avis m. 
news. 
nouvelle f. pi. 

the verb avoir f INTERROGATIVELY and affirmatively*. 

Remark. To form tbe interrogation, the learner must 
place the personal pronoun after the verb, in the simple 
tenses, ana between the verb and the participle, in the 
compound tenses, joining them with a hyphen (-) ; and, 
when the verh en<]s with a vowel, he must place between 
the verb and the pronoun of the third person the letter t } 
preceded and followed by a hyphen, thus (-*-). For 
tbe rest, be must attend to what has been said in tbe 
remarks prefixed to. the exercises on the verb. 

Ai-je des livrea? Have I boohs? 

Avois-tu du bien ? JHtadsl thou wealth ? 

Eut-elle de 1'honuetete'? Had she honesty? 

Avons-nous eu de hous conseils? Have we had good counsels ? 

Aviez-vous eu de la prudence ? Had you had prudence ? 

Aura-t-il ue Targent? Will he have motley? 

Aura-l-elle eu des protecleurs ? Will she have had protectors? 
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INDICATIVE. Present. Hast thou needles ? Have you co- 

aiguille f. ««- 

loured maps? Preterit indefinite. Have I had pent? 
lumine* 2 cartel. 1. plume t. 

Have we had convenient bootee? Imperfect. Had she •ilk? 

commode a f. 1. soie f. 

Had they large building*? Pluperfect. Had the had pine? 

grand bdtiment m . dpingle f. 

Had they had extensive fields? Preterit definite. Had ha 

spacieux 2 champ m . 1 . 
good shoes? Had they looking-glasses? Preterit ANTE- 

eouLerm. f. miroirm. 

rior. Hadst thou had lace? Had you had odoriferous 

dentelle f. odorifirant a 

shrubs. Future absolute. Shall I have getil, silver, 
arbuste m. 1 no. argent ra. 

and platina? Shall we have (good luck)? Future anterior. 

platine m. bonheur m. 

Will she have had joy? Will they have had company? 

ybie? compagnie f. 

CONDITIONAL. Present. Shotld'st thou have happy 

heureux 
moments? Should you have good wine and nice cordials? 

— m. pin in. fin % liqueur f. 1 

Past. Should he have had uncommon fruits? Should they 

rare a m. 1. 
have had rich cloths? 

THE SAMS VERB INTERROGATIVELY AND NEGATIVELY/. 

Remark. In sentences of this form, the learner must 
observe the different rules we hare prefixed to the exer- 
cises on the verb, and sentences simply interrogative, 
always placing ne at the beginning of sentences, and pas 
or point after the personal pronoun, whether in the simple 
or compound tenses. 

Nai-je pas de* livres? Have 1 no boots? 

N'avois-tu pas des amis ? Hadst thou no friends? 

N'a-t-elle pas beaucoup d 'esprit ? Has she not a great deal of wit? 

N*avons-nous pas eu de bona Have we not had a good con- 

proceM&? duel? 

NVviez-vous pas eu de nou relies Had you not had new gowns ? 

robes? 
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N'aura-l-il pas des ressources? Will he have no resources? 
N'auront-elles pat eu de* conso- Will l hey have had no conso U- 
lations? thons? 

EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE. Present. Hast thou no diamonds? Have 

diamdntm. 
you no indulgent parents? Preterit indefinite. Hast thou 

— 2 — m. 1. 
not had contempt, and even hatred, for that man? Have 

mipris in. mime haine f. h asp. pour cet 
you not had better examples ? Imperfect. Had he not a 

meilleur exemple m* 
rigid censor? Had they not inattentive children? Pmper- 
se'verei censeurm. 1. r=a enfant m. 1. 

PECT. Had I not had other views? Had we not had amethysts, 
* autre pue f. pi. ametkistct. 

rubies and topazes? Preterit definite. Had I no great 
rub is m. topaze f. 

wrongs? Had we not perfidious friends? Preterit anterior. 
tort in. perfide 2 1 

Had he not had too studied expressions? Had they not had 

a recherche* 5 — f . 1 
excellent models? Future absolute. Wilt thou not have a 

more regular conduct? Will you not have fashionable gowns? 
plus regie* conduite L 1 • a la mode 2 robe f. 1. 

Future anterior. Shall I have had no sweetmeats? Shall 

confitures f. 
we not have had a good preacher? * 

predicaleur m. 

CONDITIONAL. Present. Should she not have clear 

c lair 2 
and just ideas? Would they not have more extensive know- 
3 x 2 etendu 3 con- 

ledge? Past. Should she have had no patience? 

noissanceS f. pi. 1. — f . 

Should they have had no rectitude? 
f. droiturei. 

- . A 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb, Etre, to be. 

INFINITIVE. 
simple tenses. compound tenses. 

^ PRESENT. past. 

*. to be. Avoir e'le', to have been. 
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PARTICIPLE PRESENT. PARTICIPLE PAST. 

£tant, being. £ll, been. 

Ay a 11 1 iii f having bten* 

INDICATIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSE*. 

PRESENT. • PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

Je suis, lam. J'ai M f I have been. 

Tu es, ' Thou art. Tu as M % Thou hast been. 

II or elle est, He or she is. II a ete*, He has been. 

"Noussorames, Weave. Nous avons e'te', We have been, 

Vous fetes, You are. Vous avez 4ie, You have been. 

lis 0/- elle* son t, They are. Us ont M, They have been* 



Remarks. 1 st. In future we shall intermix simple phrases 
with those that are interrogative and negative. 

. , 2dly. The learner most observe that he Is to place be- 
fore the adjective the adverb which he will find in the 
following exercises. 

3dly. He must likewise observe, that whenever he finds 
in interrogative phrases a substantive as subject, he is to 
place that substantive at the head of the phrase, leaving 
the pronoun, which serves for the interrogation, in the 
place already mentioned, as mon frere est-il venu? is my 
brother come? 

EXERCISE. 

Present. I am very glad to see you. , Art not thou pleased 

cisc de voir satisfait 

with that book? Is she really amiable? We are 

de verilablement 

happy. Are not you' 'too condescending? Are your friends 
heureux complaisant 

still in London? 
encore a Londres? 

Preterit indefinite. Have not I been constant? Hast 

Ihou always been steady? She has been faithful. Have we 

pose? 
been firm and courageous? You have been charitable. Have 

ferme = — 

those men always been good and benevolent? 

bienfaisant? 



So Auxiliary verb Eltre. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

J 'e* to is, / was. J'avois M f I had been. 

Tu e*tois> Thou wast. f Tu avois 4i6 Thou hadst been. 

II dtoit, He was. II avoit ete, He had been. 

Nous etions, We were. Nous avions M, We had bean. 

Vous 6tiez, You were. Vous aviez &e*, You had been. 

Us e*toient, TAey ffire. Us avoient e^e*, They had been. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

Je fus, I was, Teus&e, I had been. 

Tu fus, TAott wast. Tu eus etd, 7%ou hadst been. 

II fut, life was. II eut etd, J5fe had been. 

Nous fumes, 0?e were. Nous eumes e'te', IPe had been. 

Vous rules, Few were. Vous eutes &e, Fbw had been. 

lis furent, TAe/ were. Us eurent e^, T^ey had been. 

Impehpbct. I was too busy to see you. Wast not 

occupe pour reeevoir 
thou troublesome? Was this girl idle? Were not we too 

import un? file paresseux? 

untraceable? You were not quiet enough. They were 

indocile? tranquille 9 assez i f. 

vain, light and coquettish. 
— frivol* coquette. 

Pluperfect. 1 had hitherto been very indifferent. Hadst 

jusqualors insouciant. 

not thou been too imprudent. Had his wife been sufficiently 

— ipouse assez 

modest and reserved. We had not yet been sufficiently attentive. 
assez reserve'. encore applique. 

Had you been envious and jealous. They had not been grateful. 

= jaloux reconnoissant. 

Preterite definite. Perhaps I was not sufficiently 

Peut-hre que assez 

prudent* Wast thou discreet endugh on that occasion? Was 

— discrete ij***en — f . 

not that princess too proud? We 'were very unhappy. Were 

— cesse fier? 
not you too hasty? They were not much satisfied. 
prompt? fort satisfait. 

PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 
Remark. We shall not insert any exercises upon this 
tense, they would be as yet too complicated for the learner, 
as will be seen by the following phrase, & peine y eus-je eU 
cinq ou six minutes qiiil arrwa, I had scarce been there 
five or six minutes when be arrived* 
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SIMPLE TENSES. 
FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 

Je serai, 



COMPOUND TENSES. 



Tu aeras, 
II sera. 
Nous serons, 
Vous serez, 
lis seront, 



II aura M, 



I shall or will J'aurai 616, 

be. 
Thou wilt be. 

He will be* 

We shall be. 

You shall be. 

They shall be. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

1 shall or will 
have been. 
Tu auras M, Thou wilt have 



Nous aurous 

M % 
Vous sure* 

M, 
Us auront 

(ke, 

CONDITIONAL. 



been. 
He will have 

been. 
We shall have 

been. 
You will have 

been. 
They will have 

been. 



PRESENT. PAST. 

Je serois, I should, would J'aurois &li, 1 should have 

or could be. been. 

Tusevois, Thou would*** be. Tu aurois et<S, Thou wottkPst 

have been.' 

Ftjture absolute. To-morrow I shall be at home till, 

Demain chez moi jusqi/d 

(twelve o'clock). Wilt thou always be restless, brutal, and 
midi. in quiet t bourru, 

Will your father be at home this evening T 



sour? 



chagrin ? monsieur 



thez lui 



so trio. 



Shall not we be more diligent? You will always ihen be capri- 

— 3 done 2 1 ouia- 

ciou8, obstinate, and particular. Will not your scholars be 
teux, opinidtre y pointilleux. ecolicr 

troublesome? 
incommode? 

Future anterior. Shall not I have been too severe? Thou 

wilt have been too distrustful. Will not his sister have been 

defiant. sceur 

whimsical and capricious? Shall not we have been eager 
fanlasque -=z empressd 2 

enough? Will not you have been inconsiderate? Will not the 

1 indiscret 

judges have been just? 
juge 

. Conditional present. I would not be so rash. 

time rah*. 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES* 

Ilseroit, He would be. II auroit e*te. He would have 

been* 
Nous serums, We should be. Nous aarions We should have 

tie, been. 

Vous seriez, You should be. Vous auriez You should have 

M, been. 

lis seroient, They would he. lis auroient They would have 

iii r < been. 

Remabk. We say, also, in the conditional past, JTeusse 
4U y tu eusses Ste, il eut iU 9 nous eussions M, vous eussiex 
ite, ils eussentiti. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sois, Be {thou). 

Qu'il soit. Let him be. 

Soyons, Let us be. 

Soyez, Be {ye). 

Qu'its soient, Lei them be. 



Wonld'st thou be as inconsistent in thy behaviour as thy lan- 

inconsequent done- conduit* f. pro- 

gnage ? Would not his son be ready in time ? Should we be 
pos m. pi. fits pr€t a 

always incorrigible? You would not be disinterested enough. 

— disintSressi a i 

Would not those ladies be always virtuous ? 

dame * vertueux? 

Past. (Had it not been for) your instructions, I should have 
Sans conseilm. pi. 

been proud and haughty. Would'st not thou have been 

didaigneux hautain. 
malicious and sarcastic? Would that man have been so destitute 
malin ricanneur? tellement depourvu 

of common sense? Certainly we should not have been so rid i- 
bon sens ? si ridi- 

culous. Would you not have been more kind and indulgen t ? 
cule. doux plus complaisant? 

They would not have been so ungenteel. 

malhonnite. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Remark. We shall not insert any exercises on the third 
persons singular and plural of the imperative, because they 
are improperly classed under this mood ) they in reality 
belong to the subjunctive. 



r 
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81KHLS TENSES. 
PRESENT. 



COMPOUND TXWSBS. 



Que 
je sois., 
tu sois, 

il soit, 
nous soyons, 

vous soyez, 

ils soient. 



That 
1 may be. 
thou maf$t be. 

he may he. 
we may be. 

you may be. 

they may be. 



Que That 

j'aie M, J may have been. 

tu aie* My thou mafet Have 

been. 
il'ait My he may have been. 
nova ay out we may have been. 

M, 
voua syce you may have been* 

M, 
ilsaiente'le^ they may have been* 



Be liberal, but with discretion. Do not be so lavish. L*t 
sing. — avec — ting. prodigue. 

us be equitable, humane, and prudent. Let us not be greedy. 

— humain — , avide. 

Be economical and temperate. Do not be thoughtless, 
pi. econome sob re. pi. tiger. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Rbmabk. "We hare already observed that before the 
subjunctive can form complete sense, it must be preceded 
by another verb. For brevity sake, we shall only give 
complete phrases on the present tense. This remark 
applies equally to all the four conjugations. 

* Pbjbsent. Is it possible I can be so credulous ? They wish 

— * confiant? On disire 

thou may's t be more modest. Is it possible she can be so 

modes te. * 

obstinate? They wish we may be more assiduous. It is not ex- 

entM? assidu. On * a'at- 

pectod yon should be timid. It is feared they may tit guilty. 

tend timide. On* craint ne coup able. 

Pjlbterit. That I may have been so hasty and impatient* 

emporte" si — 
That thou may'st have been so bloated with pride. That she 

boujfi de 
may have, been so fickle. That we may have been so headstrong. 

volage. titu. 

That you may have been so covetous. That they may have been 

apan* 
so unreasonable. 
ddraisonnabie. 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSE! . 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Que That Que That 

je fusse, I might be. j'eusse lie*, I might 

tu fusses, thou mighfst be. lu eusses 4i4, thou might'st . 

il fut, he might be, il eat ete* 9 he might § 

nous fussions, we might be. nous eussions we might »2 

M, § 

vous fussiez, you might be. vous eussiez you might 4* 

ete\ 
ils fussent, they might be* ils eussent e^, they might 

Be mark. The auxiliary verb itre serves to conjugate 
the passive verbs through all their tenses, the compound 
tenses of the pronominal verbs, and those of about sixty 
neuter verbs. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

In Er. 

Remark, ist. In verbs ending in ger the e is not J 
suppressed in those tenses where the g is to be followed^ 
by the vowels a or o, in order to preserve to g its soft 
pronunciation ; as, mangeant, jugeons, je nigtigeau 



Imperfect. That I might not be humane and generous. 

humain = 

That thou might'st be more careful. That jhe might not be so 

soigneux. 
arrogant. That we might be victorious. That you might not 

be so stern. That they might not be so cruel. 
se'pkre. — 

Pluperfect. That I might have been more studious. That 

thou might'st have been more circumspect. That she might 

circonspect. 
have been more attentive to her duty. That we might have 

devoir m. pi. 
been less enslaved by pleasure. That you might have been 

livre d art. m.pl. 
more assiduous and. grateful. That they might have been 

assidu plus recortHoiwant. * 

less venturesome. 
hardi. 
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zwjly. ^ n verbs ending in cer, we put, for the tame 
reason, a cedilla under c, when followed by a or o; as, 
sufant, plapofw, feffacau 

3dljr. In verbs ending in oyer and uyer 9 the/ it changed 
into i before a mate e; as j'srnploie, ii essuie, j'appuUrai, 
il netloieroit. 

4thly. The same irregnlaritj is applied to verbs in oyer; 
il paie, j'essaierai. • 

5thly. The first person singular of the present of the 
indicative changes e into acute 4 in interrogative sentences* 
This remark is also applied to the verbs of the second 
conjugation ending in vrir, or frir; as, nigUg£~Je f aim4-je m 
offri-je. 

PARADIGM, OK MODEL. 

INFINITIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES* COMPOUND TENSES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

J Parl-^r, to speak. Avoir parl-4, to have spoken* 

. PARTICIPLE PRESENT. PARTICIPLE PAST. 

* v. 

Parl-aa/, speaking* Parl-4, spoken. 

r , ayaatparW, having spoken* 

EXERCISE. 

Remarks. The learner must observe, 

ist. That he is to give to all the verbs of the first 
conjugation the terminations of the verb parler; as, 

parl-er, aim-er. 

jeparl-e, jedans-e. 

tu parl-es, tu din-es. 

il parl-e, il chant-e. 

nous parl-ons, nous jou-ou»» 

vous parl-ez, vous r^gu-ez. 

its parl-ent, ih caress-ent. 

And so on through the whole verb. This remark ap* 
plies to all the four conjugations, according to the termi- 
nations of their paradigm, or model. ' 

2*dly. That, when there is an adverb, he must place 
it after the verb, in simple tenses, and between the ausi-< 
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' ! INDICATIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

PRESENT. PBETERIT INDEFINITE. 

Ic parl-tf, I speak, Pai 1 have spoken, 

la parl-efr, Mo« speakesl. tu at * /Aoir &m/ spoken* i 

ilparl-e; he speaks, ila* j, he has spoken* 

nous parl-o/w, we jf e<z£. ' nous avons S *?« £<w« spoken. 

vous pari-**, j'oa speak. . vous avez * ^01/ A<we spoken, | 

ids parl-m/, they speak. ils out they have spoken 

» 

liajry and the participle, in compound tenses, which is a 1 
general rule for all the verbs, when that adverb is only* a' 
-single word, except in a few instances. * 

3dly. That he must attend to the remarks prefixed to 
the exercises on the verb avoir, when de is to be placed , 
between the verb and the substantive* 

4th1y. That, though in English, the article Che is some- , 
times suppressed after the verb, yet it most always be ex- 
pressed in French, . 

IndicatitE present. I willingly give that play lb ing to 

voloh tiers donner joujoum. 

ytror sister.' Do I prefer ' pleasure to my duty? Dos tf thou 

f. * pcdferer art. m.' devoir m. * 

not incense thy enemies? He does not propose salutary advice 

irriter ennemi proposer un = a avism. 1 

to his friends. We sincerely love peace and tranquillity. 

sinchrement ixUpaixf. art. -=f. 
We do hot neglect ( any thing) to please you. r Do you not 

* negliger rien pourplaire * 

admire the beauty of that landscape? Do not your parent* 
admirer -=f. - - pay sage m. * — 

comfort the afflioted ? They ( make use of) all means 

consoler afflig6m,\A. employer art. moyen ni^ 

to succeed. . 

pour reussir. 

Preterit indefinite. 1 have (given up) my favourite 

cider fauori 1 

horse to my cousin. Hast thou not exchanged watcher 

c/ietialm. 1 — m. changer de montre 

With my shier? Has the tutor given fine engravings to hi* 

pre'cepteur de gravure f. pi. 



. * »» * 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMP0UVD TKHSSS. 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

.Jeparl-o/a, I did speak, or J'avois J had 

ww speaking. 
f tu parl-otf, thou d id's! speak, tu avois *y thou had si 9 

nous parl*ftwM, we 'did speak nous avians §, we had §, 

votis parl-ieis, you did speak. vous aviez you had 
t ils parl-oie///. they did speak. ils avoient they had 



■-N 



pupil? We have spoken (a long while) of your adventure. 
pupille m. long- temps aventure f. 

Have you nol insisted too much upou that point? Have your 

minsisier * *«r — m. 

a unts prepared their ball-dresses? 

ia « /£ preparer de bal a ^a£// in. pi . i . 

Imperfect. I unceasingly thought of my misfortunes. 

sanscesse penstr d malheurm. pi. 

D id's I thou .dread his presence and firmness ? He exhibited 
* redouter — -,f. pron.yfe/vne/e'f. ret racer 

in his person all the virtues of his ancestors. Did not that wo* 
*/* f. " f. ancitres * 

man accuse her friend of levity? We did not protect that 
accuser amif. legeretif. * prot4ger 

bad man. You despised a vain erudition. Did the Romans 
mechant mep > riser — a — .f. i. * Romaia 

disdain so weak an enemy? The bees were there sucking the 
dedaigner foible* m. i abeille * y sucer 

cups of the flowers. 
calice m. . fleur. 

Pluperfect. I had drained an unwholesome marsh. 

dessecher malsaini marais m. r 
Had'st thou nol married a man rich/ but unluckily without 

epouser malheureustment sans 

education? Had his father rejected these avantageous 

— f . rejeter ovantageux % 

offers ? We had not long listened to the singing of 
ojfre f.i, long- temps eeouter a chant m. 

the birds-. Had yon already studied geography and 

oiseaum. dejd Studier art. =£ art. 

history? Had not his friends procured him a company 

= procurer 2 loit eompagnieL 

ot cavalry? 
cavalerie* - 
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. SIMPLE TENSES. COMFOUND TENSES. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

Je pari-a/, / spoke. J'eus / had spoken* 

tuparl-ox, thouspokest. tu eus . . ^ thou had at spoken. 
il parl-a, he spoke, il eat • he had spoken. 

nou9 yaA-dmes, we spole. nouseumes * we hod spoken 
tous parl-<f/e«, yo# spoke. vous eutes j<ow A<m/ spoken, 

ilsparl-ercnt, they spoke, ilseurent they had spoken. 

N. B. There is a fourth preterit, called the preterit 
anterior indefinite, which is used instead of the preterit 
anterior when speaking of a time not entirely elapsed, as, 
fai eu acheve mon outrage ce matin, cette semaine , etc. 
and not feus acheve' : we shall give it here, and observe 
that it is found in every one of the four conjugations ; j'ai 
eu parlS, tu as eu parte, il a eu parU, nous avona eu parte, 
vous avez eu parte, its ont eu parU, 
— ■ ■ ■ ....... 

Preterit definite. Did I not / gladly give 

avecplaisir <feart. 

peaches and flowers to my neighbours ? Thou forgot test 

pSche f. pi. pr — tvX.Jleurs f. pi. voisin m. pi. outlier 

an essential circumstance. Did not your cousin relate that \ 

essentiel i circonstance f . i * ' raconter 

charming history with ( a great deal ) of grace ? He lightly 
— mant zz= f. avec bcaucoup legeremenl 

judged of my intentions. Did we not shew . courage, 

j'uger ** — * montrer de art. — m. 

constancy, and firmness? Did you visit the 

pr-art. ==:f. pr-art. f. * visiter 

grotto and the grove? They did not generously forgive 
grottei. boism. * gine'reusement pardonner a 

their enemies. 

Preterit anterior. I had soon wasted my money and 
* bient 6 1 manger argent m. 

exhausted my resources. Had'st thou very soon reinforced thy 

e'puiser ressource ' * vite~ renforcer 

party? Had not Alexander soon surmounted all obstacles? 
parti m. Alexandre stirmonter tous art. — m. pi. 

We had not soon enough shut the shutters, and ( let down ] 

,t4{ a asses ifermer volet baisser 

the curtains* -Had you not quickly dined? In the twink- 

rideatt. v promptement diner. Dans * un ctin 

ling of an eye, they had dispersed the mob. 

* ceil disperser populace f. 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSEST. 

FUTURE ABSOLUTE. FUTURE AMT1BIOK. 

Je pari -erai, I shall speak. J'aurai I shall 

to parl-e ras, thou shall speak, tu auras thou shall 

il parl-#rtz, he shall speak, il aura ** he shall 

nous parl-i/u/js, *y# *£a// speak, nous aurons •£ #f« *Aa// 

tous parl-e/vz, ^ow «//a// speak* vous a urea %ifou shall S 

ils parl-inw/, they shall speak, ils auront tfey jAa// -5 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

Ie pa-rV-eroi*, . I should J'aurois / should ^ 

tu parW/v/Sj /Aotf should'sl tu aorots Motf should'stS 

il parl-^A?/?, £e should . il auroit •<? A* should §^ 

nous parierions, we should *g nousaurions ■£ we-should J 
yous parl-er/eg, yon should §, tous auriez «6»yow should | 
ils parl-€/xH>/*/, M*y should* ils auroient they should ** 



Future absolute. I shall relieve the poor. Wilt 

sou lager pauvre m. pi. 
thou faithfully keep that secret? Will he consult 

fidhlement garder — ra. consul terde 

enlightened judges? He will help you wilh ail his credit, 
art. e'clairii fugei appuyer de — m. 

We shall not prefer pleasure to glory, and riches to 

prefereravt. m. art. f. art. pi. art. 

houour. By such a couduct, will you not afflict your 

tela 1 conduitei.3. ajfliger 

lather and mother? Will they astonish their hearer* ? 

pron . it on, ner audlteur m . pi . 

Future anterior. I shall soon hare finished this book. By 

achever m. 

■thy submission, wilt thou not have appeased his anger? Will 

soumission f. appaiser coUrei. 

the king have triumphed over his enemies? We, perhaps, shall 

triompher de a 1 

not have rewarded enough the merit of this . good man. 

recompenser mi litem. dehieni t 

Will you not have run to his assistance ? Will our servants 

voter secoursm. domestiquem. 

have brought money? 

apporter de art. 
Conditional Present. Should I form conjectures 

former de art. — f. pi. 
wilhout number? Thou would'st not avoid so great a danger. 
nombrem. friter a 3 1 4 

H 2 
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Renabk. We say also in the conditional past, j'eusae 

parte, tu eustes parte, il e&t parte, nous eussions parte, 

vous eussiez parte, Us eussent parte. This remark holds 

good for every verb. , 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pari-*?, SpeaJt (jhoit). 

qu'il pari-*, let him speak. 

par I-0/7 j, let us speak. 

pari- £2, speak ( ye). 

qu'ils'parl-evz/, let them speak. 

Remark. The imperative of this conjugation, and also 
of the verbs of the second ending in vrir, frir, take s after 
e in the second person singular, when the word y and en 
are to follow; b%portes-en a tonfrere, carry some to jour 
brother; offres-en b, ta soeur, offer some to your sister; 
apportes-y des livres, carry some books there. 

Would not his attoruey (clear up) that business? We would 

procureur debrouiller affaire f. 
(drive away) the importunate* Would you not discover 

chasser import an m. pi. deuoiler 

thai atrocious plot? They would not unravel the clue of 

atrocei complotm. i. demdler .film* 

that intrigue. 

'■ Past. I should have liked huntiug, fishing and the 

aimer art. chasse f. art. pticlie f. 
country. Would'st thou not have played? Would he not have 
campagnef. ./otter 

bowed to the company t Would we gladly have praised his 
saluer * compagniet avecplaisir a . louen 

pride and iucivility? You would have awakened 

orgueilm. pron. malhonnitet&l. eveiller 

every body. Would those merchants have paid their debts? 
tout le monde. marchand payer delteL^Y 

Imperative. In all thy actions, consult the light of 

Dans J — f. pi, consuller lumiere . art. 
reason. Never yield to the violence of thy passions. Let 

f. s'abandonner — f. — 

us love justice, peace, and - virtue. Let us not cease to 
art. — f. art* f. art. f. cesser de 

Work* Sacrifice your own interest to the public good. 

travailler. Sacrifier * intirit m. pi. a bie/i i 

Do not omit such useful and interesting details. 

* negUger de art. si utile a si inle'ressant 3 — no. pi. j 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT. 

I Que * That Que That 

U\e parl -g >A ^ * 'I may speak, j'aie I may 5 

fetu paxjjjQl thou tfiafst speak, la aies V thou may' st •% 

il parl-e, te jnqy speak. il ait «C £e awy g* 

nous parl-io/M, «/e ma^speak. nous ayons 2, ^0 «<iy v 

vous parl-Zez, you may speak. vous ayez you may 1 

ils parl-e/i/, they may speak, ils aient they may 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Que T&i/ Que TAa/ 

je parl-asse, 1 might j'eusse J might ' g 

tu parl-a«Mj, thou might st tu eusses *tT thou might sf% 

il parl-tf/, A* m^' . il eut -~j Ae jb/£A/ §« 

nous parl-aMio;?*, #?e might IS nous eussions g, we might g 

vous parl-osstez, /oa m/^/ 5, vous eussiez you might 9 

ils parl-ajji/z/, they might *° ils eusseut Me/ might 



Subjunctive Present. That I may npt always listen to 

dcouter * 
a severe censor of my defects. That thou may'st find 

— a — m. i dSfaui m.\>\. trouver 
real friends. That he may adorn his speeches with the graces 

de vrai parer discours de 

of a pure diction. That she may remain in her boudoir. That 

— i — f. i. rester — m. 

we should so hastily condemn the world. That you may 

legerement condamner mondeta. 
pout incessant Jy. That they may work more willingly. 
bonder sans cesse. travailler plus volontiers. 

Preterit. That I may have caressed insolence, and 

caresser art. — -f. 
flattered pride. That thou raay'at have added nothing to; 
flatter art. aj outer 

that work. That he may have carried despair into 

ouvragem. porter art. disespoirm. dans 

the soul of his friend. That we may have blamed a conduct 

dme bldtner conduiteU 

so prudent and so wise. That you may have exasperated so 

sage exasp4rer 

petulent a character. That they may not have (taken advantage) 

— 51 caractere m. i 
of the circumstances. 

circonstance f. pi. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

In Ir. 

Remark. This conjugation is divided into four branches. 

The first, which contains a great many verbs, includes 
all the regular verbs terminated in ir, which do not fall 
under the three other branches. 

The second contains only the seventeen following yerbs 
in mir, tir, vir : all the others belong to the iirst branch. 

Consentir, to consent. serendormir, to fall asleep again. 

de'menlir, to give the lie. repartir*, to set out again, to 







• 


reply. 


dester vir , 


to clear t/te table. 


se repentir, 


to repent. 


dormir, 


to sleep. 


ressentir, 


to resent. 


endormir, 


to lull asleep. 


ressortir,* 


to go out again. 


meulir, 


to lie. 


sentir, 


to feel. 


partir, 


to set out. 


servir, 


to serve. 


pressentir, 


to foresee. 


8ortir, 


to go out. 


redormir, 


to sleep again* 







Imperfect. That I might not copy his example. That 

imiter exemple m. 
thou mighl'st (give up) perfidious friends. That he 

abandonner de art. — de 2 1 

might inhabit a hut instead of a palace. That we 

habiter c/taumieref. aulieu palaism. 

might fall at the feet of an illegitimate king. That you 

tomber a pied m. illegitime 2 1 ' 

might respect the laws of your country. That they might 

respecter loil.yl. pays in. 

not speak at random. 

d tort el a t ravers. 
Pluperfect. That 1 might not have burnt that work. Thai 

bruler m. 

thou mighl'st not have contemplated the beauties of the country. 

con tempter = campagne. 

That he might have perfected his natural qualities. That 

perfect Honner • —re/ a = f. pi. 1 
we might not have gained the victory. That you might have 

remporter = f. 
enchanted the -public. That they might have struck their 

— ter — m. f rapper 

enemies wilh fear. 

de crainte. 
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* Repartir, to set out again, to reply, and reseortir, logo out 
again, must not be confounded with repartir, to distribute, and 
ressortir, to belong to, which two last belong to the first branch, 
as well as asservir, to enslave, and assort ir, lo match ; which were 
erroneously given as derivatives of se/vir and sortir. 

The third branch contains the regular verbs terminated 
in vrir and frir : as, couvrir, to cover ; offrir, to offer \ 
ouvrir, to open ; souffrir, to suffer ; and their derivatives. 

The fourth branch contains the verbs in enir, Tie. tenir 
andvenir and their derivatives: respecting which the 
learner must observe that tenir and all its derivatives are 
conjugated with avoir in their compound tenses; whereas 
venir, and its derivatives, are conjugated with Sire; except: 
l&t, preventrmA eubvenir, which take avoir; adly. convenir, 
which takes avoir when it signifies to suit; and Sire, when 
it signifies to agree; 3dly, eontrevenir, which takes indiffe- 
rently avoir or Sire, 

N. B. As the imperfeet and the future of the indicative, 
the conditional, and the compound tenses are conjugated 
alike in all the. verbs, we shall only insert m die following 
conjugations the first person of these tenjes. 



BRANCH X. 



PARADIGMS. 
BRANCH 3. BRANCH 3. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 



BRANCH 4 



To punisk, 
Pun-£*, 



To have punished, 
Avoir pun-/, 



Punishing, 
Fun-issant, 



Funished, 
Pun-/, 



to feel, 
ten-///*, 



felt, 
sen-//, 



to open, 
ow-vrir, 



PAST. 



opened, 
Qu-vert, 



PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 



feeling, 
sen-/a*/, 



opening, 
ou-vrant, 



PARTICIPLE PAST. 



felt, ' 
sen-//, 



opened, 
owrvert, 



to hold, 
l-cnir. 



held. 
\-enu. 



holding. 
\-enant. 



held. 
t~enu. 
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I punish, 

je pun-/«, 

tu pun-ir, 

il pun-//, 

nous pun-;tt0jz«, ten-ions, 

vous pun-/>iez, sen-/tz, 

its jmu-issent, seu-tent, 
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INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

sen-/, 
sen-*, 
sen-/, 



open, 

ou-vre, 

ou-t>r»5 f 

ou- P/«, 

ou -pro«* # 

ou-t>res, 

ou-ivw/, 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 



I have punished, felt, 



} ai pun-*, 

/ did punish, 
Je pun-iuoM, 

1 had punished, 
J'avois pun-i, 



sen-//, 



opened, 
ou-t>ert) 



IMPEHFECT. 



feel, 

sen-/o*s, 



open, 
ou-prois, 



PLUPERFECT. 

./*//, opened, 

sen-//, on-pert i 



hold. 

l-iens. 

i-iens. 

i-ient. 

t-enons. 

l-enem. 

t-iennent. 

held. 
t-evw. 

hold, 
l-enois. 

held, 
t-enu. 



*v- 



'1 



M'--- 



Indicative present. I choose this picture. I feel all 

choisir tableau m. 

the unpleasantness of your situation* Whence comest thou? 

disagrement m. — rf*ow pew/r 

Does he thus define that word? Does his mother ( go out) so 

ai/isi difinir motm. sortir 

soon? Do we not (setoff) for the country? Do you not 

t6t partir campagtte f. 

pity his sorrows? Do you not ( tell a lie}? They (are 

compatir & ma/m.pl." mentir 

finishing) at this moment. They (act contrary) to your 
finir dans * art. — m. contrevenir 



orders. 
ordre. 



Imperfect. 
seduction. 



I fortified his soul against the dangers of 

primunir contre — 

I served my friends warmly. Did'st not 

art. — f. seroir apecchaleur 

thou amuse him with fair promises? He complied (at last) 
entretenir de beau prvmessef.\>\. consentir enfin 

with the wishes of his family. Did we not frequently warn our 
d desirm.\*\. famillef. fre'quemment auertir 

friends of the bad state of their affairs? Did we sleep then? 

dormir alert 
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I punished, 


/*/', 


opened, 


held. 


Je pun-&, 


sen-//*, 


ou-vris, 


\-ine. 


tu pun-z>, 


sen-//*, 


ou-vris, 


t-MW. 


il puu-*7, 


sen-///, 


ou-vr/7, 


t-<Vi/. 


nous pun-l/ff**. 


sen- /to, 


on-vrfmes. 


l-inme*. 


vou8 pun-fa*, 


sen-///e5. 


ow-wiies, 


t-fntes. 


lU pUIWfle/l/, 


•en- (iren r, 


ou-wirentj 


i-inreut. 




PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 




J had punfched 9 


A*. 


opened, 


held. 


J'eua pun-/, 


sen-//, 


oxk*vert, 


t-tji* 


, 


FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 




I sJi all punish, 


feel, 


open, 


hold. 


Je pun-tra/. 


sen-tirai, 


ou-iWr<w, 


t-ie/idrai. 




FUTURE ANTERIOR. 




J shall have punished, felt, 


opened, 


held. 


J'aurai pun-/, 


sen'-/*. 


ou- vert, 


\-enu* 



Did you not belie jour character? Did not the enemies 

dimentir earactere 

invade an immense country? Did the wild beasts often 
envahir — a pays m. 1 sauvageib4tei. \ souvent 

{pome out) from the bottom • of their mountains? 
sortir fond m. montagne. 

Preterit. I softened my father by my submission. I 

flechir soumission f. 

foresaw that terrible catastrophe. Thou did'st not ( come again ) 
pressentir — a — f . 1 revenir 

a* thou had'st promised. He did not succeed through 
comme le ind. a promis riussir par 

thoughtlessness. Did his daughter not (set out again) 
tlourderief. repartir 

immediately? Did not Alexander sully his glory by his pride ? 
%ur-le-champ ternir 

Did we (go out) -of the city before him? We never betrayed 

ville f. avant lui trahir 

that important secret. Did not you agree to trust 

— a — m. 1 consentirdevous en rapporter 

to me? They served their country with courage. Did the 

mot pays — 

ancient philosophers enjoy great consideration? 

philosophe m. pi. jouir de un — f* 

Future. Shall I not obtain this of you? What will 

obtenir cela de que 

become of thee, if I forsake thee? Will he not embellish 
devenir * tu *. abandonner embetiir 



9« 
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CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 



I should punish, feel, 


open, 


hold. 


Je pun-i7w , wen-tirois, 


on-prirois. 


t-iendrois. 


FAST. 






I should have punished, fell, 


opened, 


held. 


J'auroia pun-/, ten-/*, 


on-pert, 


t-enu. 


IMPERATIVE. 




Punish ( //to* )> Jee/, 


open, 


hold. 


Pun-tf, ten-*, 


ou-vre, 


t-w**> 


qu'il pun-j*s*, aen-fe, 


ou-p/v, 


x.-ienne. 


vun-issons, sen- tons, 


on-vrons, 


l-enons. 


pun-is sez f sen-fez, 


on-vrez, 


\-enez. 


qu'ils pun-iase/}/, sen- rent, 


on-vrent, 


t-Unnent. 



his country seat? He will not sleep quietly. Shall 

maison de campagne f. tranquillement 

we consent to that ridiculous bargain? . With time 

a marine' m.i avecdesxL 
and patience, you will compass your end. We 

* pr— art. f. venir d bout de dessein 

•hall not sully the splendour of our life by au unworthy action. 

eclatm. indigne % — i 

Will those men enrich their country by their industry? Will 

pays industria 

not our friends offer us their assistance? 

offrir secours 

Conditional. I would open the door and the window. 

parte L fen&rel. 

I should still cherish life. Would'st not thou interpose in 

cherir art. intervenir 

that affair? Would mj brother (set off again) without taking 
f. repartir sans prendre 

leaye of us? You would not succeed in injuring him in the 
conge* parvenir d nuire lui 

public opinion. Could'ei thou soften that flinty heart? 

— 3 — f . 1 attendrir de rocker a. x 

Could they foresee their misfortune? .Would men always 

malheur art. 

(grow old) without growing wiser, if they reflected on the 

vieiltir sans deuenir reflechirinA. asur 

shortness of life. 

brieveti f. art. 

Imperative. Shudder with horror and terror. Support 

Frtmir de =5 deejrroit*. Soutenir 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

That I may punish, feel, open, hoUk 

Que je puu-isse, .^ sen-/*, ou-tw, i-ienne. 

que tu pun-«***, sen-/es, oxi-vres, \-icnnes. 

qu'il puu-me, sen-te, ou-tvv, \-ienne. 

que nous pun- /mxo/m, sen- (ions, ou-vrions, t-enions. 

que tou8 pun-i*s/>«, sen-Z/e*, — ' " ffffefffo'tfg, t-«**#s. 

qu'ils pun-use/*/, ten- tent, . *'" cu-yrevj/, X-ienneni. 

PRETERIT. 

That 1 may have punished, felt, opened, held. 

Que j'aie pun-*, seu-/i, ou-^/7, t-e/ur. 

IMPERFECT. 

That I might punish, feel, open, hold. 

Que je puiwwe, *en~tisse, o\\-i risse, \-insse. 



Xhy character in good and bad fortune. Do not 

art. dans art. manuals f. 

obtain thy point, but by mean* consistent with 
parvenira finty\.que des moyens que avoue a * art. 
delicacy. Lei us feed the poor. Let us gain glory 

ddlicatesse i nourrir m. pi. obtenir arU = f. 

by our perseverance. Let us not divulge our secrets to every 

— dexouvrir — 

body. Never submit to so unjust a yoke. Do not main- 

fUehir sous a joug in. i sou- 

tain to absurd an opinion. Do not (come upon us) again 

tentf — de* — f . i eutvenir plus 

( in that unexpected manner }• 

ainsi a fimprouiste. 

Subjunctive present. That I may never blemish my re* 

fletrir 
putalion. That I may (be beforehand) with such dangerous 

f prevenir do art. si =a 

enemies. I witt not have thee ( go out ) (his morning* That ha 

i veux que tu sub. i matin m. 

may not enjoy his glory. That he might not obtain hit 

de z= i. parvenir a 

ends. That we may become just, honest, and virtuous. 
fin f. pL devenir honnite vertueux. 

That you may punish the guilty. That you may return, 

punir coupabtey\* revenir 

covered with laurels. That thej may establish wise 

cQuvert de laurier m. pi. e'tabiir de art. a 

and just laws. That they may agree about the conditions. 
3 x convenir de — ■ 

Ivpjerfect. That I might stun the whole neighbourhood* 

e'tourdir a touti wisinagem 
l 
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FUTURE ABSOLUTS. 

Je rto-tvrai, J shall receive* 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

J'aurai rec-v, I shall have received. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

le rec-evrois, I should receive. 

PAST. 

J'aurois rec-z/ y * I should have received. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Receive [thou). 

"Rec-evons, 
Rec-ow, Rec-ep*£, 

Qu'il rec-o/ue, Qu'ils reQ-oivenf. 



Future. Shall I receive visits lo day? He "will 

deart. visit e aujourd'hui 
not discover the spire of his village. We shall con- 

apercevoir clocherm. — m. 

ceive well founded hopes. Will you never conceive 

de art. Jbnde a esperance f. pi. i 
so luminous a principle? Shall men always owe their mis- 
==: a - i art. mal- 

fort u ties to Ihei r fa ul ts ? 
heur faute 

Conditional. Should I receive the onVs of my enemy? 

offie 
Should a wise man ihus ( give himself up ) to despair? 

devoir a i ainsi a s'abandonner i art. desespoir 

Should we conceive . such abstract ideas? You would 

de art. si abstrait a i 
easily perceive so gross a trick. Would not my sisters receive 

i i • grassier a ruse f. i 
their friend with tenderness ? 
f. f end t esse f. 

Imperative. Conceive the horror of his situation. Do not 

receive that mark- of confidence with indifference. Let us enler- 

marque f. confiance . — conce- 

tain a - horror of vice. Let us never owe (any thing). 

voir *de art. pour art. m. " rim . 
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^BJUNCTIVE. 

present. That 1 may receive. 

Que je rec-o/Ve, Que noun rtc-evw/js, 

Que iu rec-o/fej, Que vous rec- eviez, 

Qu'il reg-oive, Qu'ile rec- o/oe/i/. 

?RET£R7T. 
Que j'aie rec-», 7fta/ / amy Aaw received* 

imperfect. TAa/ i //i/£4/ receive. 

Que je re^-usse, Qtie nous rec~jyss/off« y 

Que U rec-aas**, Que vous rec-i/aties, 

Qu'il rec-w/, Qti'il* recast**/. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Qte j'eusse rec**, Thai I might hava received. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
In re. 
Remark. This, conjugation bas five branches : the firtt 



Receive hut advice with reaped and gratitude, Etceiv? no>HMM* 

avis -*. — 

of his letters. 

left re f. pi. 
Subjunctive present. That I may receive con&o- 

de art. 
lalions. That he should not conceive a thought so well explained. 

pensee f. deWhppe*, 

That we may always receive false news. That yon may not 

• de noHvelle^y^ 
perceive the danger of books which are contrary to good 

— art. * * conlre * art. 

morals. That lh*y may not collect - iiujnU lave*-. 
mceunl.\\. percevoir de in juste 2 — f . pi 1. 

Imperfect. That I might conceive such a project. That 

pro jet *>• 
he might perceive the secret designs of the enemy's gene**l. 

cache 2 d esse in 1 a * 1 » 

That we might not receive %yety body with civility. That you 

• honnitet*'. 
might not conceive the 4epth of this book. That they 

profondeur f. 
might not pereeife the ma»«s of the ship. 

/ral/m.pl. vaUseaum. 

1 2 
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contains all the regular verbs in c^dre, endre, erdre, ondre 
and ordre-; tbe second those in^Hrt; the third those in 
altre and oitre; the fourth those in tare, and the fifth those 
in aindre, eindre aud oindre. 

PARADIGMS. 

BRANCH 1. BRANCH 2. BRANCH 3. BRANCH 4. BRANCH 5. 



To render, 
re*~dre 9 



Rendered, 
avoir ren-du, 



Rendering, 
ren-dartt, ' 



Rendered^ 
ren-rfiz, 



INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

/o please, to appear, to reduce, 
pl-oire, par-o///e, x&d-uire, 

past. (To /#4f£) 

pleased, appeared, reduced, 
pl-tf, par-ff, red-nit, 

PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

pleasing, appearing, reducing, 
jik-aieant, par-o/Ma/i/, r&d-uisant, 

~ * PARTICIMiE PAST. 

pleased, appeared, reduced, 
pl-tf, par-tf, red-uit, 

INDICATIVE. 



J render, 

je ren-ds, 
tu ren-<&, 
il ren-rf, 



please, 
pl-a/5, 
pl-aw, 
pl-a//, 



PRESENT. 

appear, 
par-o/s, 
par-ow, % 
par-czV, 



reduce, 
rid -uis, 
Ttd-uis, 
r&d-uit, 



to join. 
joi-*<//v. 



joined. 
joi-«/. 



joining. 
\o\-gnant. 



joined. 
joi-/?/. 



join*- 
\oi- ns. 
joi-A*. 
joi-«/. 



Indicative present. I know his fiery and impetuous 

' '" comioitre bouillanti r= 5 

temper. . I wait his return with impatience. Does he 

caracthe m. i at lend re re four 

fear death? Does not virtue please every body? We do. 

craindre art. «f. a 

up t force you r to. adopt this opinion. We suppress for 

corrtraindre de adopter f. /az/c 

the present several interesting circumsUftuveft, Doyou.nQt con- 
— m. interessant i . f . i co«- 

fouud these notions ' oneNrilh another*? y&.u seduce ,your 

fondre art. art. . siduire 
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nous ren-dons, j*\-ai$ons, par-o/wo/w, jid-uisons, \o\-gnons. 

vous ren-dez, y>\-aisez y par-o/wez, r4d-uisez, ]oi-g/iez. 

ils run-dent, j>\-aisent, yar-oissent, rH-uisent, \o\-gnent. 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE. (/ hdPt) 

Rendered, pleased, appeared, reduced, joined, 

j'ai vext-du, pl-«, par-i/, rtd-uit, joi-«/. 

IMPERFECT. (/ <#</) 

Render, please, appear, reduce, join. 

je rea-dois, pi- a wow, par-oiwow, rid-uisois, )oi-gnois. 

PLUPERFECT. (J &2<f) 

Rendered, pleased, appeared, reduced, joined. 

j'avois ren-du, pi-//, par~zr, rid-uit, joiwtf. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

J rendered, phased, appeared, reduced, joined, 

]e ren-dis, pl-ifs, par-ff$, T^d-uisis, \oi-gnis. 

tu ren-dis, pl-as, par-i/J, red-u/ji*, \oi-gnis. 

il ren~dit, pl-tff, par-itf, red-z/Mi/, joi-£ni/. 



hearers by your modest exterior. Do your sons ackuow-* 

auditeurm.pl. 2. ir^m.i recon- 

ledge their errors? Do not those workmen waste their time 
no ft re ouvrier perdre 

about trifles? 

a d e art. bagatelle pi. 

Imperfect. I did not displease by my conduct. I w*s 

dtp lair e 
pitying those sad victims • of the revolution.. Did not 
plaindre triste victime f. pi. — f. 

this dog r bite? Did that man (at last) acknowledge his' 

chien mordre? en fin 

injustice? We did not appear convinced. We joined our 

— f. co twain cu pi. 

sighs and tears. Were you painting an historical 

soi/pirm.j>\. pron. /a/vra cf.pl. peindre d'ki&toirei 

subject?. ;; Did those orators -throw the graces of expression. 
tableau m.i =' •repandre ' — art. . — 

into their speeches? They, led the people iuto an error. 

discoar*? induire en * 

Preterit. - I aimed -at an. honest end. Did his prudence 
~rv»» '* tend re a 2 but m. x — 

exliwgitish the fire* -of U tffcortl»ed imagination? Pid not your 
eteuiHYe deregle 2 — f . 1 . 
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nous Ttu-dfmes, pl-itoej, par~ifores, rid-uisimes, joi-gntmee. 
▼oua reu-df/es, pi-ities, par-it tes, red- uuffes, \o\-gnites. 
ils vtn-direnl, p\-urent> par-urent, rtd-uisirent, \oi-gnirent. 

nurxAiT AimtiKnu {I had) 

pleased, appeared, reduced^ 
p!-», par-**, T&k-uit, 

FUTURE ABSOLUTE. (J shall) 

please, , appear, reduce, 
p\-airai, par-of/ra/, rid-uirai, 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. {J shall have) 

Rendered, pleased, appeared, reduced, 

i'aurai ren-flfo, pl-if, par-«, rtd-uil, 



Rendered, 
j'eus ren-rftf, 



Render, 
je ren-drai, 



joined. 
\oi-nt. 



join. 
\oi- ndrai. 



joined. 



conduct (do away) his prejudices? We led our 

~~duite f. dit mire prevention f. pi. reconduire 

friend back to his country -house? Did we offer our incense 

<fe campagne a f . i vendre encens 

to the pride of a blockhead? Did you feign to think as a 

sot feindre de en * 

madman? Did you conduct your children from truth to truth? 

fou condutre en 

Did those frightful spectres appear again? Did not 

effrayant 2 — mi pi. 1 apparottre de nouveau 
the children (come down) at the first summons? 

descend re a ordre m. sing. 

Future. Shall I hear the music of the new opera ? 

entendre musique f. m. 

I shall not conceal from yon my mind. Will the 

tai/e * facon de penser f. 

general constrain the officers to join their respective corps? 

contraindre qfficier respectifn — 1 

Will not a thought, true, grand and well expressed, please at 

f. f exprlme' dans 

a41 times? We shall (make our appearance) on this great 

art. ui.pl. parottre sur 

theatre, next ' month. Shall we describe all the 

— m. art. prochaina moism. 1. de'peindre 

terror of this terrible night? Will you not new-model a 

9 nuitL 1. refondre 

WOftk to full of charming ideas? Will you know n- jour 
ptein a \ reconnottce 
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CONDITIONAL. 

r 

YKE&EST. (I Should) 

please, appear, reduce, Join. 
-pX-airols, par-o/V/xus, rid^uirois, \oi-ndrois. 

Fast, {I should have) 

pleased, appeared, reduced, 



render, 

je reu-</rMS> 

rendered, 

j'aurois xta-du, pl-z/, par- 2/, rtd-vti, 

IMPERATIVE. 

render (thou^ please, appear, reduce, 

xen-ds, pl-aw, -pat-ois, r&d^uis, 

qn'U Teu-a'e, pl-<me, par-o/ffStf, .re\l-jr/**, 

r e\k- dons, $\-aisons, jtar-oissont, rM-uisoas, 

ren-dez, pi -awes, par-oils***, vift-uisez, 

qu'ils reu-dent, pl-aisent, par-oiase*/, rid-uisen/, 



joined. 

)OM/. 



join* 
o\-n$. 

Oi-£W*. 

01- gnons. 

o'\-gnez. 

oi-gnent. 



things again? Will they always reduce our duties to 

<?^£/ iri.pl. * devoir m. pi. 

beneficence? They will assiduously correspond with 
aTt. bienfaisancef. assidument corresponds 

their friends. 

Conditional. Should I, by these means, gain the 

moyenm. atteindreh 
desired end ? I should (carry on) the undertaking with success. 
desire 9 but m . i conauire enireprise f. 

Would his mother wait with (so much) patience ? Could 

tant de art. 

sincerity displease the man (of sense)? Should we sell our 

= f. a sense" ? vendre 

liberty? Should we build our house upon that plan? 

const ruire K — m * 

Would you oblige young people to live as yon do? 

astreindrede art. gens\>\. vivrecomme * 

Would you reduce your child to despair? They should 

art. desespoir m. 
dread the public censure. Would my protectors 

craindre 4 5 rfe 3 art. i f. a. = 

introduce an unknown person into the world? 
in i rod u ire inconnum, * 

Imperative. Depict in thy idyll all the charms of a 

peindre id y lie douceur I. 

rural life. Expect not happiness from external 

ihampftrei i attendre art. ar\. exterieur z 

objects ; it is in thyself. Know the powers of thy mind 
m. pi. i force L 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
present. {Thai J may) 

Render, please, appear ; reduce , join. 

Que je ren-<fc, yl-aise, par-o/we, Hd-uise, \o\-gne. 

tu ren-dw, pl-aim, par-ot&se*, rtkL-uise?, joi-^nes. 

il ren-de, pl-tfise, par-owse, rdd-ato, \o\-gne. 

nous ren-dions, •$\'aUio7U t \*r-*is*ions,T4&-*i*ion$ ) \o*-gnions. 

vous rtn~diez, jpl~ai*iez', par-o/****s, red- uisiex, )ok-gniea. 

iUren-dent, pl-a/je/*/, pax~a*Me/i/, rtd-uisent t )oi- gnerit. 

preterit. (7%a/ / way Aaw) 

Rendered, pleased, appeared, reduced, joined. 

Queytieren-du, pl-», # par-a, r&-uti f joi-a/. 



before thou whitest. Let u* unite prudence with courage. 

avantde * ecrire. joindrezxl. f. d art. m. 

Lei us not descend to useless particulars. Let us not 

descends dans dee a ■— lariit. i . 

(give offence) by an air of haughtiness. Seem neither 
deplaire * desm. pi. Paroiire 9 we 1 »i 

loo cheerful nor too grave- Ye sovereigns, make the people 

gai ni serieux. * $ouverain\>\. rendre 

happy. Do not despise his friendship, Sweet illusion, vain 

didaigner Doux — f. — 

fanloms, vanish. (Keep to yourself) such troths as 

fan 1 6 me m . disparottre. taire certain f. pi. qui 

may offend. 
ptuvent 

Subjunctive frbsekt. That I may fear that elond of 

nuee f. 
enemies. That I should please every body, is impossible. 

d ce 

That he may not answer such absurd criticism. That 

repondredun si a critique f. 1. 
]|£ may leas! his pupil step by step to a perfect knowledge 

conduire 4l&ve pas a connoissance f. 

of the art of speaking and writing. That we may entice by 

inf. 1 pr. inf. 1. sdduire 

an enchanting style. That we may confound the arts with the 

— leuri m. 1. 
sciences. That you may have the same end in view. That they 

* a tendre d 1 . 

may not depend on any body. Hurt they may not increase 
dSpendre de personne. accrottre 

our sufferings. 
peines. 
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imperfect. {That I might) 

Render, please, appear, reduce, join* 

Que\erexi-disse 9 yl-usse 9 -par- usse, rtd-uisisse t )ol-gnisse. 

in ren-disses, ipl-usses, par-ztfjej, rid-uisisses t \o'\-gnisses. 

il rea-dit, pl-«/, par-i//, vid-uisit, \oi-gnit. 

nous ren-dis- pl-ussions, yax-ussions ) rid- uisis- joi-471/j- 

sions, sions, sions. 

vous ren-dissiea, \>\-ussiez, par-j/w/ez, rid uisisties, \6\-gnissie*. 

lis ren- dissent f $l-ussent 9 par-j/ue/i/, Tid-ui3is*ent,)Qi-gniss$nt* 

PliUPBKFiCT. (77te/ I JIUgA/ /wt>*) 

Rendered, pieesed, appeared, rtduud 9 joined. 

Que i'eime ren- pl-tf, par-£/, rid-uif, jowz/, 

duj 

CONJUGATION OF THE PRONOMINAL VZHBf* 

paradigm. 

Se repentir, /o repent. 

Remark. Pronominal verbs are conjugated after tbe 
following model and according to the forms of tbe con- 
jugation to which they belong. The compound tenses are 
conjugated with Stre, and the participle is put according 
to the gender and number of tbe subject, either in the 
-masculine or feminine, in the singular or plural. 



•M^MM- 



Imperfect. That I might not melt id to lean. That 

fond re en 
I niight acknowledge the truth. That he might (draw a picture) 

oonnoitre peindre 

of distressed virtue. That she might please by her accom* 

* art. malheureux 2 1. gtdce 

plishinents more than by her beauty. That we might conduct 
f. pi. conduire 

him to court. That we might affect such low 

art. nour t. feindre de art. si bos 2 

sentiments* That you might hear their jnstification. 

1 N entendre 

That you might know your real friends, Thai they might 

vrai 
(wait for) the opiuiou of sensible persons* That they might 
at lend re arl.se/is4i f. pi. 1. f. 

not appear so scornful and vain. 

didaigneux f. pi. ni si L pi. 
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N. B. In all verbs, the feminine of the participle past 
is formed by adding e mule to the masculine, and the 
plural by adding « to the singular, either masculine or 
feminine. 

INFINITIVE. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 
PRESENT. 

Se rcpsntir, to repent. 

PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

8e repentant, repenting. 



COMPOUND TENSES. 
PAST. 

S'elre repenti, or rep«nlie, 
to have repented. 

PARTICIPLE PART. 

Repenti, or repentie, repented. 

S'eUnt repeuti, or re pen tie, 

hoping repented. 



PRESENT. 

Irepent. 

Je me rtpens, 
tu te repent, 
il se repent, 
elle se repent, 
nous nous re pen Ions, 
vous vons repent ez, 
il* se repenlent, 
elles se repenlent, 



INDICATIVE. 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

/ have repented. 

je me suis repent i, or repentie, 

tu t'es repenti, *orrepen tie, 

il s'est repenli, 

elle s'est repentie, 

nous nous somrnes repenlis, o/'repenties, 

yous vous eles repenlis, or repeniies, 

its se son l repenlis, 

elles se sont repenties. 



Remark. Here it must be remembered, that all pro- 
nominal verbs are conjugated with two pronouns of the 
same person; that je is always followed by me; tu bj te; 
il and elfe, by se ; nous by nous ; vous by vous, and its 
and elles, by se. In interrogative sentences, the first pro- 
noun, which is the subject, is the only one that is put 
after the verb; as, se repent-il, does he repent; and in 
those that are simply negative, ne is put between the two 
pronouns $ as, 7* ne me repenspas, I do not repent. 



EXERCISE. 



Indicative present. 



I commonly walk by 
d' ordinaire me prombne d art,. 
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SIMFIjR TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

I did repent I repented. 

je me repentois. je m'&ois repenti, or repenlie. 

tu le repentois. tu t'e'lois repenti, or repentie. 

il se repentoit. il s'eloil repentL 

elle se repentoit. elle s'etoit repenlie. 

nous nous repent ions, nous nous etioni repentie, orrepenties. 

tous vous repent iez. tous vous etiez repe mis, or repeuties. 

ils se repentoient. lis s'e*loient repenlis. 

elles se repentoient. elles s'eHoient repenties. 



moonlight. Dosrthtra not deceive thyself? He (is never 

cfajrdela lune m. se t romper * n e se 

happy) but (when he is doing) wrong. Do we not 

plaire que a f aire de art. malm* 

( nurse ourselves ) too much. How do you do ? They mean 

s'dcouter se porter se proposer 

to travel in the spring. 
de voyager a m. 

Preterit indefinite. I (hare been) tolerably well Tor - 

. se porter assez bien depute 
some time. Did'st thou not lose thyself in the wood ? (ft is said) 

* s'Sgarer* Ondit 

that he killed himself ( out of) despair. Have we flattered our- 

se titer v> * de ' . se flatter 

selves without foundation. Ladies, have you walked this 

* ' fondement. Mes dames sepromenet 

morning? Did ihose ladies recognize themselves in this portrait? 
matin m. da/ne se reconnattre * d — m. 

Imperfect. I tormented myself incessantly about the affairs 

se tourmenter* sanscesse pour 
of others. Wast thou not (laying the foundation for) much 

autrui. se preparer bien dee 

•sorrow by thiy> foolish conduct? He made himself more and more 
regrets .se rendre * * 

unhappy, every > day. • :We despaired* without reason. 

* de eh four. se desesperer 

Did you not laugh at us? They ruined themselves 

se moouer de > saperdre * 

wantonly* . * ' 

de gaXelide cceur. 

Pi^uperbect. / Ihadlartwted to (Very uncertain) guides. 

seliurer des . peu siir a m. pi. i 

Didst thou netfconfide too inconsiderately in this man?. Had 
• i , seconfitr' legerement a 
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SIMPLE. T£N*RB.. COMPOUND *«* 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

I repented, % I had repented. t 

jemereperitis. je me fus repent?, or re pen tie* 

tu terepenlis. tu tefusrepenti 4 orrepentie. 

il 8e repentit. il se fut repenti. 

elle se repentit. elle se fut repentie. 

nous nous re pen limes, nous nous fumes repentis, orrepenliies. 

vous vous repentltes. vous vous fates repent is, or repenlies. 

ils se repentirent. ils se fuxent repentis. 

dies se repentirent. «lles se furent repealies. 

that officer, rushed rashly into this danger? We 

— tier time 1 retirement se pricipiter dans — m. 

had condemned ourselves. Had you not (been engaged) in. 
se condamner nous-me*mes soccuper do 

trifles % • Had those travellers (gone out) of the right 

bagatelle f. pi. voyageurs se detourner droit 

way? 
c A em in m. 

PreXEAUs I regented hut too let* of having taken auch a* 

tard inf-i fait a t 
step* Wa*t. thou not well entertained jeatevday evejnin& '! 
demarche f. s'amuser kher an 

y-c suffered for his imprudence* We met 

nt se pas trauuer hien de se rencontrer 

in the, stteei* but did not apeak* Did youj say nothing (to, 

rue se parler se dire 

each other? Did npt those rash children} applaud them- 

* temdraire a s'dpplaudir 

selves for their folly? 

de sottise m.. pi. 

Preterit aotbjuor. (As soon, as) 1 discovered \ that tkeyp 

des que s'apercevoir 04* 

sought to deceive me, I was on >my guard; 

c^rcAerind-a tromper se tonir ind*3 .garde L pi. 

What did'st thou, when, thou saw's t . thyself thus, forsaken D 
Jfc quand seteouver * ninsi abandonne 

When she recollected ail the circumstances, she v*a* cjuitw 
se souvenir de f. iadsS. touts* 

ashamed. When we had Rejoiced siififtfenUy), < we* weafraway). 
konleux. se< rtfouirassea se separer ind-3 

When you had amused yourselres sufficiently at his expeoee» did 

s'amuser & dfyens m.j>\. 
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ftlMPLB T**BWES. COMPOUND TEKftEI. 

FUTUBJS .ABSOLUTS. TCT0RE ANTEHIOB. 

* I shall repent. 1 shall have repented. 

je me repentirai. je me serai repeuli, or repentie. 

tu te repeuli ras. tu te seras repcnti, or repenlie. 

il se repentira. il se sera repenti. 

elle se repeniira. tile se sera repentie. 

nous iious repentirons. nous nous serons repentis, 0/* repentie*. 

vou8 vous repentirez. tons vous seres repentis, or repenties. 

ils se Tepeutirout. ils se seront repenlis. 

elles se repent iron t. elJes se seront repenties. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

/should repent. I should have repented. 

je me repentirois. je me serois repenti, or repeutie. 



you not leave him quiet ? When the/ had walked enough, 

laisser ind-3 tranquille sepromener 

they {sat down ) at the foot of a tree. 
fassirent d 

Futvbb absolutb. I will yield if ftfey convince me. 

m se rtndre on convainc 

WUt thou rememker the engagement that thou makest ? 

se souvenir de prendre 

What will not he reproach ( himself for ) ? We shall not forget 

se reprocher a lui-m4m» e* outlier 

ourselves (so far as) to (be wanting) in respect towards him. 
/usque rmanquer de * lui 

Will you employ * the means I (point-out ) to you? Will not 

se setvir de que indiquer 

these flowers fade? 
f . sefletrir ? 

Futvrjs anterior Shall I have betrayed myself? Wilt 

se trahir mo*»m4me 
thou not have degraded thyself in his eyes? He will have been 

s'avilir * d • st'enor- 

proud of this trifling advantage; We shall have fatigued o«t- 
gueillir foible avantagem. * sefatiguer 

selves (to no purpose). In the* end, you will have been vttir 

* inutilement d se 

deceived. Will your children have ( loved edch other) too flinch? 
dtsabuser eentr'aimer * 

CojnHKKUt*!. FRifEKT.- Should I Buffer myself to 

se laisser * * 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

tu te repeutirois. tu te seroia repenti, or repentie. 

il se repenliroit. il se seroit repenti. 

elle se repenliroit. elle se seroit repentie. 

nous nous repentirions. nous nous serions repent is, or repenties. 

vous vous repent iriez. vous vous seriez repentis, or repenties. 

ils se repeutiroient. il< seseroient repentis. 

elle* se repeutiroient. elles se seroient repenties. 

IMPERATIVE. 

AFFIRMATIVE. NEGATIVE. 

Repent ( thou }. ' Do not repent* 

repens-toi. ne te repens pas. 

qu'il se repente. qu'il ne se repente pas. 

qu'elle se repente. qu'elle ne se repente pas. 

(be drawn) into the party of ike rebel*? Would'st thou be 
en trainer parti m. * 

( so easily ) frightened ? Would not the nation submit 

de si peu de chose a s'effrajern — f.se soumettre 

to so just a law? We should not rejoice to see the triumph 
3 4 x a seplaire voir triomphe 

of guilt. Would you dishonour yourselves by such an 
art. crime m. se dishonorer # * a i 

action ? • Would those lords ( avail themselves ) of tlieir 

seigneur se pre\>aloir de 

birlh and fortune, ( in order to) hurt our 

naissanceL de leurs richesses pour f aire violence <i 

feelings ? 
sentiment ? 

Past. Should I not have devoled myself entirely to the 

se divouer * entihrement 
service of my country ? ( Had it not been for ) thy carelessness, 

pays pi. sans insouciance f. 

thou would'st certainly have ( grown rich). Would this pleasing 

s'enrichir doux 

hope have vanished so soon ? Should we have degraded 
espoir m . £4vanouir se de'grader 

ourselves to such a degree? You would have reduced yourselves 

•* a i point m. sereduire * 

to every kind of want. They would have ( been drowned ), 

sorte f. privation f. pi. se noyer 

if ( they had not had assistance). 
on ne les avoit secourus. 
Imperative. O man, remember that thou art mortal. Do 
* se souvenir 
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SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

re pen tons-nous. ne nous re pen tons pas. 

repeated- vou». ne voea re pen tea pas. 

qu'ils ae repentent. qu'ils n* se repentent pas. 

quelle* se repentent. qu'elle* tfe se repentent pas. 

SOBJUNCtlVE. 

PRESENT. PRBTSBIT. 

That J mhy repent That I may have repented. 

Que Que 

je me repente. je me sots repenti, or repenfnf. 

tu U repentes. tu te so is repenti, or repentte. 

il se repente. il se soil repenti. . 

eUe se repente. eUe se soil repentie. 

nous nous repent ions. itou'snotis soyons repentis, dsrepentiet. 

vous vous repenliez. vous vou* toyes repeutis, or repenties. 

il& se repentent- tls se soieht re pent is. 

elles se repentent. eUes se soient repenties. 



MM 



not flatter thyself (that ttiou writ succeed easily). Let 

te promets * un succhfacHe* 

ne take an exact at count of our actions'. Let* us m>f decetvtf 
se rendre — » compte i se se'duire 

ourselves. Rest yourself under tfce snath? of thib free. 

nous-m£me$. Sereposer * d ombre 

Do not expose yourself so wreHiy. 

sfexposer * temtrairement. 

StrBlUNCffVfi PRESENT. I must r^ to^moVrow at 

II ' /hut que se lever de 

an earlier hour* IwUh that ttton itiay'st 1 be 4 ' bettor. I 

* meiileur heureL souhaiter se porter mieux. 

wish him to Conduct Hinftetf belter. It is not essential that 

qu*il * seconduire *\ ' — tiet 

-we should contain oursei?esl Thejr f wi«K tfttt jtnf shofuld 

secontenir * On disirer 

Habituate yourselves early to emplo^raerit 1 . It is 

ar/tahituer * de bonne keuVe art. travail m. 

tirne^that they should have rekxalioil from thrfatiaw df 

sedeJasser -*-'f. art. 

business. 

f.J>l. - 

Pbete&iti Can I ) h*aye{beAi decayed) sb grossly? 

Sb peut-il que se t romper ' \ grossihre^ 

It isattonifihingahktUsonM^ determined to stay. Hit 

mmi? etmnant * decider mter.On* 
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SIMPLE TENSE*. COMPOUND TENSES. 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

That I might repent. That I might have repented. 

Que Que 

je me repent isse. je me fuase repenti; or repeutie. 
tu te repen liases. . . tu te fusses repenli, or repeutie. 

il se repentit. il se fut repemi. 

elle se repeat it. elle se fut repeutie. 

nous nous repentissions. nous nous fussiousrepentis,o7 a repen ties, 

vous vous repentissiez* vous vous fussiea repentis, or repenties. 

ils se repentissent. ila se fussent repentis, 

elles se repeulissent. elles se fussent repenties. 



not said that he interfered in this business. It will never be 
dit semSler de On * 

believed that we have conducted ourselves so ill. It is not 

croira secompor/er * mat. On * 

suspected that you have disguised yourselves so ingeniously. 
soupco nner se deguiser * adroiternent. 

It is not feared that they have behaved - ill. 
craindre se tonduire 

Imperfect. They required that I should (go to bed) at ten 

On exigeoit se voucher & 

o'clock. They wish that thou should'st walk ' oftener. Did 
heure. On voudroit se protnener 

they not wish that he should practise fenciug? Was 

on vouloit s'exercer a faire des armes? 

it necessary that we should (make use) of this method ? Did they 

= se servir rnoycnm* 

wish that you should complain without reason? Did they not 

seplaindre on, 

wish , • them (to make more haste)? 

de'sirerixx&.-n que ils se hdper dauantage. 

Pluperfect. Would they have wished that I had revenged 

voulu -. se veuger 

myself? I should Have wished that thou hadst shewn 

* . . desirer se montrer 

thyself more accommodating. I should have wished. ih%£ this 

* moins difficile . •_ voulu 

^painter had (been less negligent). Would you have wished 
peintre se negliget moins . *» 

that we had ruined _ ourlNkes inShe public opinion, in order to 

se per d re * a • f . i 

^satisfy your resentment? I could have wished perhaps 

salisfaire , ressentiment dfrirer peut-ttre 
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CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE TSBM. 

Bsmabjc. There is only one conjugation for all the 
passive .verbs. To conjugate these, we have onlj to add 
to the simple or compound tenses of the verb itre the 
participle past of the verb active, in the masculine or femi- 
nine, in the singular or plural, according to the gender 
or number of the subject 5 as, 

Je suis aime\ or aimee, I am loved* ' 

ta &ois estime, or estimee, thou wast esteemed, 

il fut, cheri, he was beloved. 

elle fut cherie, she was beloved* 

mon pere fut respecte*, my father was respected, 

ma mere fut me*prisee, my mother was despised. 

nous serous loues, or Iqu&s, we will be praised. 

vous serez blame's, or blAmdes, you will be blamed. 

ils 8eroient train ts, they would be feared* 

elles seroient instruites, they would be instructed. 

que mes fils soient conn us, that my sons may be known, 

que les portes fnssent ouvertes, that the doors might be opened. 

j'ai 4t4 blesse 1 , or blessed, I have been wounded. 

tu avois &e averti, or aver tie, thou hadst been apprized. 

il eul eie" mordu, he had been bitten. 

elle eut 6U seduite, she had been seduced* 

le raur aura e*te detruit, the wall will have been destroyed. 

la ruse aura ete* decouverte, the artifice will have been discover 

nous aurions M entendus, or en- we should have been heard, [red. 

tend ues, [sues, 

vous auriez 6t4 ape reus, or aper- you should have been perceived. 

qu'ils aient ete* dementis, that they may have been contra- 
dicted, [lodged. 

qu'elles aient e'te' reconnues, that they may have been acknow- 

que les murs eussen l e'td detruitt* that the walls might have been dd- 

. . [eteintes, stroyed. m [put out. 

que les chandelles eussen t ete^ that the candles might have beett 



that you had applied yourselves niore to your studies. We 

s'appliquer ' * davantage 
could have .wished that they had extricated themselves more 

3 se tirer * 

skilfully from the difficulties (in which) they (had 

adroitement embarras oil 

involved themselves). 
s'etoient mis. • 



1 16 % Of the Neutral Verbs. 

Remark. la the following exercises upon die verbs, the 
tenses will no longer be given separately. 



EXERCISE. 



That young lady is so mild, to polite and so kind, that 

jeune demoiselle doux honnite bon 

she is beloved by every body. He performed with (so much) 

aimi de /oiter ind~4 tantde 

ability, that he was universally applauded. He is known by 

intelligence applaudi de 

nobody. How many countries, unknown to the ancients*. have 

que de pays inconnu 
been discovered by modern navigators ? 

art. a navigateur m. pi. i. 

CONJUGATION OF SOME NEUTEB. VEBBS. 

Remark. There are abont six hundred neuter verbs in 
French. The greatest part of them are conjugated with 
avoir: but about fifty are conjugated with tbe 6imple 
tenses of the verb Stre> in their compound tenses ; then 
their participle must be put in the masculine or feminine, 
in the singular or plural, according to the gender and 
number of the. subject: as, 

Je suts tombe*, or tomhee, / have fallen. 

tu fus venu, or venue, thou hadst come. 

il e'toit arrive*, he was arrived. 

eUe e'toit .arrive'e, she was arrived. 

mon frere e'toit parti, my brother had set off.' 

ma WBur e'toit partie, my sister had set off. 

ixousserons revenue, or revenues, we shall have returned. 

yous seres descend us, or descent gpu shall have come down. 

dues, 

lis seroient repsrtis, 1 they would have set off again. 

clles seroient reparties, f v [put. 

que* me* frerersoient' sortie; that my b rother s may havw gone 

que mes scaurs fussent sorties, that my sisters might have gone 

out. 

And so on through allHUe compound tenses. 

m 

E&EBCISE. 

They came to see us with the greatest haste. When 

ind-4 * voir empressement. Quand 
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did they arrive? That estate fell to hit 

est-ceque o/77wiiid-4 terref. lui est ScAu en * 

lot. He fell from his horse, but happily received 

partage. tomber ind-4* * i U ind-4 

only a slight contusion on the knee. 
ne que* Uger — f. d genoum. 

OF THB IMPERSONAL VERBS* 

Remark. 7/ in the impersonal verbs has no relation 
to a substantive; it is used absolutely. Consequently, 
a verb impersonal may be known by the impossibility of 
substituting a noun for the word il. Thus, il tonne, 
it thunders ; il neige, it snows \ il y a, there is \ are im- 
personal verbs. 

SXEBCISE. 

Does it rain this morning? Did it hail last 

pleuuoir matin m. gr4Ur ind«4 art. dernier % 

night? Il does not snow. I thought it had thundered. 

f. 1. neiger croyois que ton tier ind-6 

Does it not lighten? Do you thiuk it freezes? It is a ro- 

iclairer que geter Ce 

markable thing. It. was a terrible hurricane. It is ten 

Ce ind-a a ouragan i. 

o'clock. It (was not my friend's fault) that it was not 

heure pi. ne tenir ind-3 pas d mon ami la chose subj-a ne 
so. It will freeze long. I do not think it; it seems, on 

ainsi. long- temps. crois semblerd 

the contrary, that it thaws. It (is fit) to act so. It (was 
contra ire degeler. convenir de im- 

of great importance) to succeed. Would it be proper to 

porter beaucoup ind-a de rSussir. itre d propos de 

write to your friends? It appears that he has not attended to 

s'occuper de 
that business. Perhaps it (would be) better to (give up) the 

vaudroit * abandonner 

undertaking. It (was sufficient) to know his opinion. 
ent rep rise. suffire ind-a. 

CONJUGATION OF THE IMPERSONAL YEBB 

Fattoir, il faut } it must, it is necessary, 

INFINITIVE. 

Present. falloir. Past. avoir iallu. 

Partic. present, wanted. Past* iallu, ayant fellu. 



n8 



Present* 
Imperfect. 
Preterit def. 
Future absol. 
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INDICATIVE. 



il faut, 
il falldit. 
il fallut. 
il faudra. 



Preterit indef 
Pluperfect. 
Preterit ant. 
Future ant. 



il a falli]. 
il avoit ialla. 
il eut fallH. 
il aura*ial|u. 



Present. 

Present. 
Imperfect. 



il auroit (allu. 

■ 

qu'il ait fallu. 
qu'ilentfallu. 



il fau droit. Past. 

SUBJUNCTIVE." 

qo'ii faille. Preterit. 
qu'il fallut. Pluperfect. 

Bemark. /The English verb must is not impersonal, 
and may take the* name of a person or a thing for its 
subject ; whereas the French verb falloir is always im- 
personal. Therefore we must alter the English con- 
struction, and this may be done in two different ways. 

ist. The most common way is by putting the conjunc- 
tion que after ilfaut, ilfalloit, etc. then using the subject 
of the English yerb must as a subject to the second verb, 
which is commonly in the infinitive in English, and must 
he in the subjunctive in French ; as, I must sell my house, 
il faut que je pende ma maison. 

a<Hy. The second verb may remain in the infinitive, 
as in English, and the personal pronoun which is the 
subject of the Terb, must, etc* is expressed by one of the 
pronouns me, te, lui, nous, vous, teur 9 placed after the 
impersonal pronoun il; as, I must begin that work to day, 
il me faut commencer cet ouvrage aujourd'hui. 

Observe, ist. That all the expressions which imply a 
necessity, an obligation, can be rendered by falloir. 

adly. That the Yerb to want can also very often be ex- 
pressed by falloir; as, I want a new grammar, il me faut 
une nouytlle grammaire. 

SXSftCISE* 

You must speak to him about that affair. It was necessary 

sub- 1 de f. ind-2 que 

for him to content to that bargain. We were obliged to (set out) 

* // * sub-9 marchim. iad-3 partiriub-i 

immediately. . Children should learn every day something by 
sur-le-cfiamp art. cond-i sub-a x 
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teart. Shall I suffer patiently such an insult? He must 

ind-7 sub- 1 » i cond-a 

have been a blockhead not lo understand tQC ]i 

* sub- 2 sot * pour i comprendre iuf.-i </** M * a 

easy rales. (How much) do you ff»aa/ ? He does what i* 

S regie ti. Combien fait 

requisite. Do that as it (should be). What *»<<*/ he have for 

Faites ind-x (to* a lui i + 

his trouble? You ace the man I want. Do not give me any 

peine f jrtfe * 

in ore # bread, I have already more than I want. I need not 

de * en deja ne m'en 

ask you whether you wiH. come. J do not think that one 
inf-i si crois U 

must be a conjurer to gness his motives. I could not sus- 
sub-x * sorrier pourdeviner motif pouvois soup* 

pect that I ought to a&k pardon for a foult I had not 

Conner sub-a * inf-i — de fautel. que 

committed. 
commits. 

CONJUGATION OF THK IMYZft«OHAL TXBB 

Y avoir, there to be. 

[nf. present, y ssvoi> r Me/r to he. 

Past y avoir eu, there to have bee*. 

ParijR present, y ayanJ, therm being. 

Partifi past. J ayajit eu*. Mere homing' been* 

nd. present, il y a, Mire i>. 

Preterit indef. il y a eu, Mere //a* £ee«. 

Imperfect. il y avoit, Me** **e. 

Pluperfect. il y avoit eu, Mere ^arf Aeea. 

Preterit def. il y eut, . M*/y fpa*. 

Preterit ant. il y eut eu, Mere /W £ee». 

future abeol., il y aura, there mN be* 

future ant. il y aura en, Mere jffitif hswe been* 

low. present, il y auxoit, there mould be. 

*ast. il y auroit eu, Mere would hone been* 

>tTBJ. present, qu'il y ait, Ma* /We jway 6e. 

*reterit. qn'il y ait eu* Mftf Mew *«yr Aaw ieen. 

mperfect. qu'il y eut, Ma/ Mere might be. 

Vuperfect. qu'il y eut eu, Ma/ Mere ffJ/^A/ have been. 

Remj^rx. Tti^v^rUis used in the plural in English when 
>lloweA hy ^ ^betantrvei jWl)^ Fieaoh it remains 
Iways ia the singular. ^ • vl 
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EXERCISE. 

There must be a great difference of age between these two 
il doit J — f . 

persons. There being (so many) vicious people in this world, 

tant de =2 gens m . pi. 1 
is it aston ishin g that there are ' so many persons who becom e the 

e 9 ton n ant sub-i devenir 

victims of the corruption of the age ? // is a thousand 

perversitSf. s'ikclem. * mi lie dparier 

to one that he will not succeed. There would % he mom 

conlre riussir. j e 

happiness if (every one) knew how to moderate his desires. I 
bonheur c/iacun savoit * * modirer desir. ■' 

did not think that there could be (any thing) to blame in his 

croyoie subj-a rien reprendre 

conduct. There would not be so many duels, did people 

conduitej. *- si ton 

reflect that one of the first obligations of a Christian is to 

riJUchir ind-a . — f. Chre'tien de 

forgive injuries. Could there be a king more happy 

pardonner art. Pourroit-il 

than this, who has always been the father of his subjects? 
celui-ci sujet. 

OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS; 

• ■ 

For brevity's sake we shall give only the first person 6f 
each tense, whenever all the others are formed regularly 
from this first person. . ' 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

AUer } to go. 

Part. pres. allant. Part, pasty alle\ r , . 

Jnd. pres* vais or vas, vas, va, allons, allez, vout* 

Jmperf. allois. Pret. allai. •'. ' 

Put. irai. Cond. irois. 

Jmper. va, aille, allons, allez, aillent. . 

Subj. pres. aille, ailles, aille, alltons, alliez, aillent. 

Jmperf. allasse. 



.»: 



Remark. We say almost indifferently, jefus or j'allai 
fed SUorje suii alii, f } avpis*4tt or J 'Hdis aite,ari<\j'auro£& 
iti wje ssrois'tilte. This v6rl| »; in it* compound tenses 
conjugated with the verb itre^ w • - - ; «i ; * 
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The imperative va takes an s, when followed by y ; 
as, vas-y, go thither: but it takes no *, when the j is 
followed by a verb ; as, va / donner ordre, go and order 
that matter. 

Alter, when united to a personal pronoun and the word 
en> forms the verb s'en alter, to go away j which is conju- 
gated like alter. 

S'en otter, s'en allant, alls'. Je m'en vats, tu t'en pas, 
its' en pa, nous' nous enallons, vous vous en allez, it s'en" 
pont. Je m'en allois, je m'en allai, and in conversation, 
je m'en Jus. Je m'en suis alii, je m'en irai, je m'en irois. 
Imperative. Va-£en, qu'il s'en aille, allons-nous-en, 
allez-vous-en, qu'il s'en aillent. Que je m'en aille, que 
je m'en allasse. 

Puer, to stink, is only used in the infinitive, in the 
present, imperfect and future of the indicative, and in the 
present of the conditional. We formerly bad je pus,* tu 
pus, it put. This corruption has disappeared, and we 
now write, jepue, tupues, ilpue. 

Tisser, to weave, is a verb defective, having no parti-' 
ciple past, and, consequently, no compound tenses*: but 
in order to form these, we have borrowed tissji, the par- 
ticiple past of the old verb tistre. 

Entoybb, to send. 

Part. pres. envoyant. Pari* past, envoye\ 

Ind. pres. envoie. lmperf. envoyois. Pret. cnvoyai. ' 

Put. enverrai. Cond. enverrois. 

Imp. envoie. Subj. pres. envoie. lmperf. envoy asse. . r 

Conjugate in the same manner its compound nmuoyer, 
to send back. 

1 • 

4 

EXBJtCISE. ' . ' 

•- Will you go this evening into the country? I am going to 
, % soir d campagnet. • * * 

pa j some visits, and if I be early (at liberty ) I 

/aire ind-i de bonne hen re * ' lib re 1 

•hall certainly #0 home. Go therewith thy brother* 

s'en alter chez moi. 
Go and do that errand. Go there and put every thing in 

* /aire commission t. * mettre en 

order. Let him go to church on holidays. ' Bv 

art. <£/tof. * art. your pi. de/4te. a /ores 
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being loaffed with scents, and particularly amber, he (oC- 
iteinf-icAar^ de odeurL?\. surtout -pv.ambrem. 

fends the smell). They have woven silk and col ton 

puer flfeart. f. pr. art. m. 

together, and made a, very pretty stuff. I shall send 

en on t fait e'tojfhL deari. 

spring flowers to those ladies. I would go to Rome, if I 

printanier a f. pi. x damef. pi. 

could. We would («e«rf back) pur horses. Why do they^o 
pouvois pourquoi 

away so soon ? My brother and sister went yesterday to 

pron. 
Wiudsbr. I shall not go (any more) a hunting. 

plus d*art. chasset 

■ 

1EBEGULAB VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION* 

Benir, to bless, is regular through all its tenses, bat lias 
two participles past; the one regular; as, benie enire toutes 
feefommes, blessed among! all women; and the other irre- 
gular, when gpealing of things consecrated by the prajers 
pi the cburoh. In that case we say, benit, benite ; *a,pain 
64/iif,: hallowed bread; eau btntie, holy water. 

~ Pleurir, to blossom, used in its proper sense, is regular; 
but, used figuratively! that is, meaning to flourish, to be 
in repute, honour, ejteem, the participle present makes 
a I ways jlorissant, and the third persons of the imperfect of 
the indicative make often floriesoitf fioriesoient. 

Hair, to hate. In the present of the indicative, the 
three persons singular je fiais, tu hats, il halt, and in the 
imperative U»e second person singular , ha£* 9 are pronounced 
as a vowel, haying the sound of h grave op$n, je hes, tu 
his, il hit, hes, whilst in all other forms, the letters ai 
form (wo syllables, and have each their proper sound ; as, 
nous ha*u86n$ 9 vo&e ha^'isaea, je /iari$8ois f je ha^is, je 
ha-traij ha-'i, -etc; . 

» 

' Gisir is a defective verb which signifies Sire couchi, to 
He. Il is no longer used, except in the following expres- 
sions, gisant, git, nous gisone, ile gisent, il gisoit; and is 
only employed in light and familiar poetry. When pre- 
ceded bj ci, however, it is very properly used ia.moQU* 
ynealal inscription*: ci git, here lies. 
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EXERCISE. 

May the name of that good king be blessed from generation 
no fit m . 
to generation. These trees blossomed twice every year. 
eri ind-a deux fob * art. on 

The arts and sciences flourished at Athens in the lime of Peri-* 

— art. — ind-a aAtkenee 

cles. Horace and Virgil flourished under the rtign of Augnt*- 

Virgile ind-a sous - rtgue Attgue- 
tus. We discovered from the top of the mountain a Vast plain 
te decouvrir haut pidinef. 

full of flowery meadows. The empire of the Babylon i- 
rempli defleurissant a pri m. pi. 1 ' — ~-nien 

ans was long a flourishing one. We did not hale the 

ind-3 long-temps * * 

man, but his vices. Does she sincerely hate that- vaiu pomp 

pompef. 
and all the parade of grandeur ? 
appareil art.. . — /. 

. BomLLTR, to boil. 

4 
* • 

Part. pres. bonillam. Part, pasty bouiHi. 

Ind. pres, beus, bous, bout, bouillons, bouillez, bouillent. 

Imperf. bouillois. Pret. bouillis. 

Put. bouillirai. Cond* bbuillirois. 

Imper. bous. §ubj. pres. bouiUe. Imperf. bouillisse. 

TV*. B. Ebouillir, to boil away, and rebouillir t to bolt 
again, are conjugated in the same manner. The first is 
commonly used only in compound tenses, and the infinitive 
mood; as, cette sauce est trop ibouillle, this sauce has boiled 
away too much. 

CouRift, to run. 

Part, pres* courant. • Part, past, con ru.* 

Ind. pres. cours, cours, court, courons, courez, coureuL 

Imperf. courois. Pret. courus. 

Put. courrai. Cond. courrois. ' v ' 

Imp. tours. Sub j. pres. eoure. Imperf* cdurweae. '* 



N. B. In the same manner are conjugated accourir, to 
run to; concouHr, \o concur; discourir, to discourse; 
encourir, to incur; parcourir, to run over; recourir^ lohave 
recourse, and secourir, to assist. 
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EXERCISE. 

Take that water off the fire, it boils too fast. Do not 

Retirer f. de deesus m. f. fort- . 

let the pot ( boil away ) ( so much ). That sauce has ( boiled 
laisser 1 m. 4 3 ttmt a £ «** £ 

Way) (too much). Boil that meat again; it has not 

Irqp Faire rebouillir viandel** f. 
boiled long enough. He runs faster than I. He ran about 

* assez pile moi, ind<~4 * 
uselessly all the morning. We ran at the voice of that honest 
inutilement matinee f. ind-3 f. 

man, and assisted him. ( The moment ) he saw us in danger, lie 

dks que pit en 

ran to us and delivered - us. By so whimsical a conduct, 

* . delivrer ind-3 bizarre a i 
should we not contribute to our destruction ? He discoursed so long 

cpneourir perte f. 

•n the. immortality of *the soul, and the certainly of another 
sur =■ certitude f- 

life, that he did not leave (anything) unsaid. If ire 

laisser ind-3 rien en arrHre 

( were to act) thus, we should certainly incur the displeasure of 
4£/rind-a ainsi disgrace I 

our parents. I would not hope recourse to so base a method. 

bos a moyen m. i 
Will men always run after shadows? 

art* de art. chimere f. pi. 

Faillir, to fail. The authors of the Dictionary oftk 
Freuoh Academy give all the tenses of this verb, observing 
only, that the greater part of them are obsolete. It i* 
now only used in the present of the infinitive faiUir, and 
.participle \>*$l failli, in the preterit definite je faiUis, to 
fa i His , ilfaillit, nous faillimes , vous faiilites, ilsfaillirenl* 
and in the compound tenses., j'ai failli, feus failli, favoi* 
failli, etc. 

JV. B. Its derivative difaillir, to faint, is conjugated to 
the same manner, but it is now only used in the plural of 
the present nous dSfaiUons, in the imperfect, je ddfailloh 
and the two preterits, je defaillis, j'ai defailli, and in lbe 
present of the infinitive. 

JFuijr, to fly, to run away. j 

Part. pre*, fuyant. Part, past, fui. 
*-< pre*, fuis, fuis, fuit, fuyons, fuyez, fuient. 
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Imperf fuyois. Fret* fail. 

Fut. fuirai. Cond. fuirois. 

Imp. fuis, fuie, fuyons, fuyez, fuient. 

&£/£/. /ires, fuie, fuies,.fnie., fuyions, fuyiez, fuient. 

Imperf. fuiwe ; not commonly used. 

Conjugate in the same manner its compound s'enfuir, 
to run away. 

Mouhtb, to- die* 

Pari. pree. mourant. Part, past, mort. . 

Ind. pres. meurs, meurs, meurt, mourona, mourez, meurent. 

Imperf. mourois. Pret. mourus. 

Fut. mourrai. Cond. mourrois. 

Imper. meurs, meure, mourons, mourez, meurent* 

Subj. pres. meiire, menres, meure, mourions, mouriez, meurent. 

Imperf. mourusse. 

Remark. Mourir in its compound teases is copjngated 
with tbe yerb itre. When mourir takes the form of the 
reflected verb, it signifies itre sur le point de mourir, to 
be at the point of death; in this sense, it is very seldom 
used, except in the present and imperfect of tbe indica- 
tive, and* it has no compound tenses. 

. , EXXRClSF. 

He (was near) losing his life in that rencounter. He 

faillir perdre * an. tencohtf&t, 

{was near) falling into the snare which was laid for him. 
faillir ind -4 donner piege m. qu J on avoit, tendu * lui 

His strength Jails him every day. Let us have 
* art. f. pi. defaillir lui art. m. pi. Donnez-nous 

something to eat directly; we are fainting with fatigue and 

* manger a vite x de — ' 

hunger. I cannot meet him, ht flies from roe. When 

pr. faim. ne puis rencontrer *- ; 

we have no employ, we endeavour to fly from ourselves. 
on sail * s'occuper ckercher se * soi-mfme. 

Would he not avoid flatterers, if he knew all their false- 

fuir art. flalteur m<.-p\. ind-a faus- 

hood. He died by a (very painful) disease. She died of 
sete. de cruel* maladief.i. ind-4 

grief (for the loss of) her son. He is dying. She was expiring 
chagrinm. d* avoir perdu se mourir. se mourir 

with grief, when the fear of death at last wrested 

de craintet art. x ehfin arrdcfar inA-S 

hex secret from her. 
— in. * lui. 

L2 
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Quirir, to fetch, is used in this form only, and after 
the verbs envoy er, venir, alter, as envoy er quSrir, send. for 5 
alter querir, go and fetch. This verb is confined to fa- 
milial* conversation only. 

• t , , Acojui&iR, to acquire. 

Part. pres. acquerant. Pari, past, acquis. 

2nd. pres. acqu-iers, — •iers, — iert, acquer-ons, — ex, ac- 

quierent 
, Jmperf. acquerois. Pret. acquis. 
Put. acquerrai. Cond. acquerrois. 
Imper. acquiers, acquiere, acquer-ons, — ez, acqnierent. 
Subj. prat, acquier-c, — es, — e, acquer-ions, — -iez, ac- 

qa^rent. 
Imperfl acquisse* 

S'enquSrir, to enquire, and refuirir, to request, to re- 
quire; are conjugated as acqiUrir. 

ConquSrir, to conquer, is conjugated in the same man- 
ner, but it is almost obsolete in all simple tenses, except 
the preterit definite of the indicative. Je conquis, etc. 
and the imperfect of the subjunctive, que je corujuisee, etc. 
It is very much used in the compound tenses. * 

OuZr, to. hear, is obsolete in several tenses. It is only 
used in the present of the infinitive ouir, and participle 
.past out; in the preterit definite of the indicative, j'ouis, 
tu ouls, il ouit, nous oubnee, etc., and the imperfect of 
the subjunctive, que fouhse, que tu ouisses, qu'il ouit, 
que nous ouissions, etc. Its principal use is in the com- 
pound tenses, but then it is generally accompanied by a 
verb; as Je Vai or je I'avois oui dire, I have or I had 
heard it said. 

V&tie, to clothe. 

■ Part, pres; v&tant.* -Part, past, vfctu. 
. lnd. pres. vets,* vfcts,* v£t, vfttons, vfetez, v&tent. 

Jmperf. vfetois. Pret. vfetis. 
• Put. v&tirai. Cond. vetirois. 

Imper. vtts,* v&t»>* vetons, v&tez, vltent. 

Subj. pres. vfcte, i Imper/. v&tisse. 

This verb may be used through all its tenses, bat sel- 
dom in the forms marked with an asterisk. 

it is oftener used as a reflected verb, ee vitir. 
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JV. B. Conjugate in tbe same manner revStir, to invest ; 
-which is used through all. i is tenses, a«d dSvetir, to divest, 
which is principally used as a reflected verb, and in some 
forms only. 

EXERCISES. 

Send for the physician and follow exactly his advice. ' Go and 
medecin strive* " * 

fetch my cane. Every day he acquired celebrity by 

tonne f . ar t . jour m .pi . ' deart. = f . 

works calculated to fix the attention of an enlight- 

de axl. ouvmge m.ipl. fait pour , a 

ened public. That I would acquire riches at the 

1 subj-a de art. 

expense of my honesty ! He had acquired by his merit 

depens m. pi. probitil une 

great influence over the opinions of his contemporaries. I have 

— f. sing. contemporain. 

inquired about that man (every where) and have not (been able) 

de -id partout pu 

(to hear any thing of him). Who h*9 requested it of 

en avoir de nouvelles. Qui est- ce qui 3 4 0/1 2 * 

you? Sesostris, king of Egypt, co#;aere<iFagreatpartof Asia. 

x art. 

The formidable empire which Alexander conquered did not 

a 1 —c/re ind-6 

last longer than his life. I have heard that important 

durer plus long-temps t f. ouirdire a 

news. He dressed himself in haste and (went out) irame- 
sing. 1. sevitir * dart. A<£/ef. sortir sur-le- 

diaiely. I wish she would dress the children with 

champ. voudrois que vStir sub- 3 

more care. If his fortune permitted him, he would clothe all 

de permetioii le lui 

the poor of the parish. Two servants invested him with his 

paroissef. domes tigue revitir de 

ducal mantle. He only passed for a traveller, but 

a manteauva. 1. ne ind-ague 

lately he has assumed the character of an envoy. It begins 
depuispeu revitir un * envoy '4. commencer 

to be very warm; it is time to {throw off some clothing.) 
faire chaud; de se 3 dev4tir. 

Cueillib, to gather. • , 

Part. pres. cueillant. Part past, cueilli. 

Ind pre*, cue me. Imperf cueillois. PreU cueillis. 
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Fuu cueillerai. Cond. cueillerois. 

Imper. cueille. Subfpres. cueille. Imperf, cueillisse. 

N. B. Conjugate in the same manner accueillir, to 
welcome, and recueilUr, to collect. 

Saillir, to project, is commonly used in the two par- 
ticiples, saiUant and sailli; however, it is sometimes 
used in the following forms of the third person, il aaille, 
il saiUoit y il saillera 7 il sailleroit, qu'il saille, au'il saitlit. 
But saillir, to gush out, does not belong to this branch. 
It is a regular verb, conjugated like finir, je saittis, tu 
saillis, Us saillissent, etc. Its principal use is in the 
third persons. 

Assaxllir, to assault. 

Part.pres. assaillant. Part, past, assallli. 

In&.pres. as saille. Imperf, assaillois. PreU assaiflis. 

Fut. assaillirai;. Cond. assaillirois. 

Imper. assail le. Subf.pres. assaille. Imperf, assaillisse. 

N. B. Tressadllir, to start, is conjugated like assaillir. 

EXERCISE. 

I will gather with pleasure some of these flowers and 

pr.rpron. 
fruits, < since you wish to haye some. Do not gather 

puis^ue Strebienaisede en 

these peaches, before they are ripe. That is a country 

f. pp. auant que ne subp-i mui\ Ct pays 

where they neither reap corn, nor gather grapes. We 

oil, on ne recueillirni bli ni * raisin. 
shall collect in ancieut history important and valuable 

recueillir a i de art. — - a precieux 5 

facts. He received us in the most polite manner. Po- 

fait i. accueillir de 2 maniereL 1. art. . 

verty, misery, sickness, persecution, in a word, all 

f. art. f. art. maladie f. art, • f. en 
the misfortunes in the world (haye fallen upon) him. 

0Mz2ftewm.pl. de accueillir 

Yon will give six inches to that cornice; it will 

voulez potfc«m.pl. comichei. f. 

project too much. That balcony projected too much; it 

* balcon m. ind-a * 

darkened the dining-room. When Moses struck 

obscurcir ind-s Quand Noise frapjper 

the rock, there gushed out (of it) a spring of (fresh 

ind-3 rocherm. il ind-3 en source f. 
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running) water. The blood gushed from his rein with 

vifi f . 1 ind-a veins f. 

impetuosity. We shall assault the enemy, to-morrow in their 

= pi. demain 

entrenchments* Were we not overtaken by a horrible storm ? 
retranchemenf. * iud-3 assailli tempe'tef. 

At every word they said to him concerning his son, the good 
a chaque que on disoit de 

(old man) leaped Tor joy. Shall you not shudder wilh 

vieillard tressaillir ind-a de joie. tressailUr 

fear ? 
peur f . 

raBXGtttAR VERBS OT THE THIRD CONJVGATIOK. 

Avoir, to have, of which we have given the conjugation* 
See p. 68. 

Ravoir, to have again, is only employed in the present 
of the infinitive, and even that in the familiar style. To 
make any other use of it, is to introduce a barbarous mode 
of expression. 

Choir, to fall, is defective, and hardly ever used bat in 
this form, and the participle past chu. 

DicHoiB, to decay. 

(No Part pres.) Part, past, dechu. 

Ind. pres. d&hois, de'chois, de'choit, dechoyons, dechoyes, 
d&hoient. 

(No I/nperf) Pret. dtfchus. Tut* decherrai. Cond. de*- 
cherrois. 
. hnper. de'chois, de'choie, dechoyons, de*choyez, dechoient. 

Subj. pres. dechoie, dechoies, de'choie., ddchoyi-ous; — ez, d&- 
choient. 

Imperf. de*chusse. -J 

Echoir, to fall to, to expire, has only the third person 
of the present of the indicative now in use, il ichoit or 
ichet; no imperfect; pret. fichus; fut. j'echerrai; cond. 
yScherroia ; no imperative; no present of the subjunctive; 
imperf. quej'Jckussej infinitive, dchoir; part* pres. tchtant; 
part, past, ichu. 

These three verbs, choir, dichoir and e* choir are con- 
jugated with etre, in their compound tenses. 

Falloir, to be necessary, is an impersonal verb, of which 
we have given tbe conjugation. 
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XXSACISS. 

I had apartments that I liked ; I will endeavour to have them 
un hgement . aimer veux essayer de s. 

again. Beware of falling'. How has. he fallen inlo po- 

Prenez garde inf-i. Comment en pan- 

verty? Since the publication of his last work, he has much 
vreti. Depute dernier 

fallen in the esteem of the public. If he do not alter 
dechoir changer de 

his conduct, he will decline every day in his reputation 

* dechoir de jour en jour de — f. 

and credit. He has put in the lottery, and he hopes 

pr-pron. — m. mis a loterie f. 

that a capital prize will/a// (to his share). That bill of 

♦art. gros htm. echoir lui letire 

exchange has expired. The first term expires at Midsummer. 
change echoir. lermevn. d la Saint Jean 

You have drawn on me a bill of exchange ; when is it payable? 

tirer sur moi echoir. 

I did not believe that I must so soon (have taken) that journey. 
croyois sub- a faire voyage m. 

He must have sunk under the efforts of (so many) 

ind-4 que succomber sub-a lantde 

enemies. 

Mouvoir, to move. 

Part. pres. mouvant. Part, past, mu. 

Ind. pres. meus, meus, meut, mouv-ons*— ei, meuvent. 

Jmperf. iuouvois. Pret. nius. 

Ful. mouvrai. Cond. mouvrois. 

Imper. meus, meuve, mouvons, mouvez, meuvent. 

Subj. pres. meu v-e, — es, — e, mouv-ions,— iez, meuvent. 

Imperf musse. 

N. B. Conjugate in the satase manner Smowoir, to sur 
up, to move, tudpromouvoir, to promote, and demoupoir, 
to make one desist. 

The fi>st, whether employed in an actual or figurative 
sense, is much used. The second is the proper expression 
in speaking of a dignity. The third, which is a law- term, 
is now only used in the present of the infinitive. 

Pleuvoir, to rdin {impersonal). _ 

Pari. pres. pleuvant. Part, past, plu. 

Ind. pres. ii pleut. Imperf. il pleuvoit. Pret. il plut. 
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Tut. il pleuvra. Cond. il pleuvroit. 

Sub. pre*, au*il pleuve. Imperf. ou'il plut. 

XXERGISS. 

The spring which flzo?e« the whole machine it rety inge- 

ressort m* a Awl i — f, 

nious, though very simple. It was passion whicjh moved 

z=z quoique — Cfeind-iart. f. ind>4 

him to that action. Can you doubt that the soul 9 though it 

— f . Pouvez 
is spiritual, moves the bod/ at pleasure ? That is a man whom 

— ne sub- 1 & sa volanti. Ce 

nothing move*. We had scarcely lost sight of land 

imouvoir. a peine perdu vue f . 3 a art. terre f. 1 

when there arose a violent tempest. We were moved 

que il s'imouvoir ind-a grande temp4te f. 
with fear and pity. When the famous d'Aguesseau was 
de araintei. ynpUUL Quoad ciUbre 
promoted to the diguity of chancellor, all France shewed 

= f. chanceUer art* f. en Utnoigner 
the greatest joy. That bishop well deserved, by his 

ind-3 (. evSque miriter ind-a 

talents and by his virtues., that the king should promote him to 

suV a 
the dignity of primate. The people think that it rains 

primal. sing, croit de art. 

frogs and insects • at certain seasons. It will 

grenouille f. pi., nr. art. insecte m. pi. en — temps pi. 
not rain to day, but I (am fearful) of Us raining to— 

aujourdrhui craindreque * ne sub-x 

morrow. 

Pouyoibj to be able* 

Part. pres. pop van t. Part, pasty pu. 

Jnd. pres, puis or peux, peux, peut, pouv-ons,— ex, peuvent. 

Imperf. pouyois. Pret. pus. 

t'ut. pourrar. ' Cond: pourrois. (No Imperative). 

Sub j. pres. puisse. Imperf. pusse. 

RjEMAftmr. Conversation and poetry admit the expression 
je peux; but in interrogations, Je puis alpne is used. Say 
puis ye and not peux-je. 

. Sayoul, to know. 

k Part. pres. sachant. Part, past, su. 

'} Jnd. pres. sais, sais, sait, savons, savez, savent. 

Imperf. saveis. Pret* tus. Put. saurai. Cond. saurois. 
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Imper. sache, sache, sachons, sachez, aachent. 
Subj.pres- sache. Imperf. susse. 

Seoir, to become, to befit, is not used in the infinitive, 
except sometimes in the .participle present, seyant. la 
other moods, it is only used in the third person of the 
simple tenses, il *ied, Us siient, U seyoit, il siSra, U 
sUroit, quit sike. It is without preterit in the indica- 
tive, without imperfect in the subjunctive, and without 
compound tenses. But seoir, to sit, is used only in these 
two forms, siant and sis of the infinitive. 

Asseoib, to sit. 

Part. pres. asseyant. Part, past, assis. 

Ind. pres. assieds, assieds, assied, aasey-ons, — ez, — cnt, 

Imperf. asseyois. Pret. aasis. 

Fut. assieVai, or asseyerai. Cond. assilrois, or asseyerois. 

Imper. assieds, asseye, assey-ons, — ez,— ent. 

Subj. pres. asseye. Imperf. assisse. 

N. B. This verb is oftener used as a reflected verb, 
Jasseoir, to sit down. The compound verb rasseoir, 
meaning either to sit again, to calm, or to sit down 
again, is conjugated in the same manner. 



When he arrived at home, he (was quite exhausted). 

ind-4with Stre chez lui n'enpouvoirm&'ZplM 

The minister had (so many) people at his teuie that I 

minis/re ind-a tant de monde d audience 
could not speak to him. Are you afraid that he will 
ind-3 * a craigniez 1 pouvoir 

not * accomplish that affair? I know that he is not your 
sub- 1 venir a bout de de 

friend, hut I know likewise that he is a man of probity. *« 

pi. aussi * bien. % 

them know that their pardon depends on their submission. 

grdce dipendrede soumission- 

I could wish that he knew a little better his lessons. Let 

dSsirer cond- 1 sub-* 

us see if this new-iashioned gown becomes you, or 

voyons d'un godt nouveau a robe f. i 

not. Be assured that colours too gaudy will not become^ 
noa. art. f. voyant 

The headdress which that lady wore becameher very «*■ 

cofffure f. que- porter ind-a iud-a lui 
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These colours become you so well, you (would do wrong) 

part. pres. avoir tort cond-i 

to wear any others. Set that child in this* arm-chair, and 
de en porter de asseoir m. fauteuil m. 

take care lest he fall. I will sit down on the top of that 

prenez garde que ne su bj .- 1 s* asseoir sommet m . 

hilly whence I shall discover a prospect no less maguinV 

coteau m. decouprir scene f. •— 

cent than diversified. We ( were seated ) ou the banks 
que parte* if asseoir ind-6 bord m. pi. 

of the Thames, whence we (were contemplating) myriads 
Tamisel, ind-a de art. miltier 

of vessels, which bring, every • year, the riches of the two 

vaisseau apporter art. 

hemispheres. 

Voir to self. 

Part. pres. voyant. Part, past, vu. 

2nd. pres. vois, vois, voit, voyons, voyez, voient. 

Imperf. voyois. Pret. vis. Put. verrai. Cond. verroia, 

Imper. vois, voie, voyons, voyez, voient. 

Stibj. pres, voie, voies, voie, voyions, voyiez, voient. 

Imp. visse. 

Kevoir, to see again, and entrevoir, to have a glimpse 
of, are conjugated in the same manner ; but prevoir, to 
foresee, has a difference in the future and the conditional, 
•where it makes Jepre'voirai, etc, f jeprdpoirois f etc. 

Pourvoir, to provide, differs likewise in somethings; it 
makes in the preterit definite, je pourvus, tu pourvus, etc.') 
in the future, je pourvoirai, etc., in the conditional, je 
pourvoirois, etc. , and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
que je pourvusscy etc* 

Surseoir, to supersede, though a compound of seoir, \$ 
conjugated like voir, except in the future and conditional, 
-where it makes je surseoirai, etc., je surseoirais, etc. , itt 
participle past is sursis. 

Valoib, to be worth. 

Part, pres, valant. Part, past, valu. 

Jnd. pres, vaux, vaux, vaut, valons, valez, valent 

Imperf. valois. Pret. valns. Fut. vaudrai. Cond. vaudrbis. 

Imper* vaux, vaiile, valons, valez, vaillent. 

Subj. pres, vaiile, vaUIes, vaiile, val-ions, — iez, vaillent. 

Imp erjy valusse. 

K 
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N. R, Revahir, to return .like for like, and 4qui**ak>ir y 
to be.equiralettt, are conjugated in the same manner; but 
prtvaloir, to prevail; makes in the present of tta subjunctive 
que je private, que tu' privates, qu'U private > . que nous 
privations } 6tc, '" 

- Y^vuynt, to be witting* 

Part, p its- vou\Hit,+ Part, pas*, vouitr. 

Ind. pres. rouse, veux* veu-t, voufcws, voulez, veuient. 

Jmperf. voulois, £V#* voalu*. #~ ' 

Put- voudvafe Cond. voudrois. 

Subj. preu vmiltVe, — es, — e, voulions, rouifap, veuillent. 

Imperf. voulusse. 

2V. 2?. This verb is sometimes employed in the impera- 
tive, veuille, .veuiltons, veuitlez, but then its signification 
is different, particularly in the second person plural. It 
means., have the intention, the goodness, the resolution. 

SXEBCISE.. 

See the admirable order of the universe : does, it not announce 
— 2 m. i l 
a supreme architect? Has he again seen with pleasure his 

country and his friends ? {H&dhe had a-glimpse-of) the dawn. 
pays 9 aurore 

of this fine day?' To finish their affairs,, it would # he necessary 

pour ' V fattair 

. for them to ( see one another ). I clearly foresaw t ( from that 
$z/0 * its * s'entrevoir subj-a bien des-tors 

ttsne), all the obstacles lit would have to suamouat. trbutdjon 

. ~ m- surutontep ind*~9 

have the j u dge ( put off ) the exec u lion of the setttano&iha t 

* que surseQiriuh}** anr& 

He had pronounced ? 1 shall, not put offih* pursuit of that 

rendu pou; suite f..pl. 

affaiit. If men do no* provide (for it ), God will provide for 

art. j' • .-•-• 

it. Would this book h&^goodfor* nothing? You have not paid 

valoir * . ^ 

for this ground more thau it is worth.; (are you afraid) that it i> 
* te/y*e f. t • f * erojndre que • 

not w/yA six hundred- pounds.? Let us* take 

•«bj-i Hunt. pi. sterling? prenons de art 

arbitratjwa. Que punee oft g*4d ieequMont to. fifteen- ounce* of 
«/•&//« <MK*f. # ... 
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mixer* tDoubl-ntftt that <re*MM*«*d trash' will pmvail 

-Art. art. * ne tttbj-t 

at last. I can and , mill Xell ifceioUh. If you *#? 

<i la tongue pron. <#/** /$ 

witling, ne win 3e wilting too. Let -us resolve tp resist our 

4k OB**/ vovtolr * combs/ ire 

passions, and we tfeaM be*et»e id coBtjwr them. \ Be so gov d as) 

dt vainer* vouloir 

to lend me your grammar. < 

*pr£ter ...... 

I&HEGULAR VEABS OV TOT FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

branch i. Rendre. 

. Hisouji&E, .#> resolve. 

Pari, pres. resolvtfnt. Pa/?, past, resolu orTesons. 

//z</. pr€». ve'tous, re'tous, resout, r&o*T-ons,~-«z, -—cat. 

Jmperfi .reset vois. /Ve/. resolus. 

Pit/. Jesoutbai. Cwid. reeoudrois. 

lmper. resets, vtfeeive, resolv-ons, -*«,— ent. 

Sub/, pres, resolve. Imperf. resolusse. 

N. B. This verb has two participles past, «w. resolu, 
-when it means derided, amd Weoasa,- wbe? it means reduced 
into ■: in thtfflast sense, it has «6 feminine. 

Absoudre, to absolve, defective, is conjugated like 
rtsoudre; it has neither preterite definite m the Aediofttirt, 
nor imperfect in the subjunctive; its participle past is 
\tabsou8 9 for .theTOfisauline, tod absoute, ferJtfte feminine. 

Dissoudre 4 to dissolve, is conjugated like absoudre^ has 
the same irregularities, and wants the jame tenses* 

Cqhobb, 4m new. 

Part. pres. cousapt. Part, past, coiisu. 
Jnd. pres. couds, couds, coud, cousons^, cousez, consent. 
Jmperf. cousois. Pre/, cousis. Put. couirai. CowL wudroia* 
lmper. couds. Sub/. pres. conse. Jmperf, oousisse. 

JV. B. Decoudre, tip xx#fm+ aaArecwukv, to ww again* 
are conjugated in the same manner. » 

Mettrf, "to put. 

Part. pres. mettant. Par/.past mis. 
Ind. pres. racts, mets, met, niettons, ineltez, melfent. 
Jmperfi,* mettois. Pret: mis. Put. mefttrai. ' Cand. mettroift* 
lmper. mets. Subj. pres. mette. Jmperf. mi&ae. 
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N. B. Conjugate in the same manner admettre, to admit; 
commettre, to commit ; compromettre, to compromise ', di- 
mettre, to turn out, to put out of joint; omettre, to omit; 
per mettre, to permit; promettre, to promise ; remeUre, to 
put again, to restore; soumettre> to subject; transmettre, 
to transmit; and fentremettre, to intermeddle. 

7XERCIS*. 

Wood which is burned resolve* itself into 

art. 60/4 m. on * b ruler iud-i se resoudre * en 

ashes and smoke. Have they resolved on peace or 

cendref. yr.fumeei* on * art. f. art. 

war ? The fog has resolved itself into rain. Could 

f. brouillardm. se resoudre ind-4 * pluie f. * 

that judge thus lightly absolve the guilty? 

si leghrement con-i coupable m . pi. art. 

Strong waters dissolve metals. Those drugs (were 

fort* f. pi. x art. out drogue 3 

dissolved) before they were put into that medicine. My 

ind-4 a avant que deles mettre remhdem* 

daughter was sewing all day yesterday. That piece is not well 

• ind-3 * hier m.^ 

sewed; it must {be sewed over again)* Unpick that lace, 

/a inf-i dicoudre den telle $. 

and 5£*f it again very carefully. Does he f e/ a great 

a x tapec beaucoup de soin mettre 

value upon riches ? I never admitted those principles. Has 

prix m. d art. ... 

ne committed that fault ? If he would take my advice, he woula 

/ante f . me croyoit 

resign his charge in favour of his son. He 

se ddmettre C0U&-1 de f. en = • 

/w/ his arm (out of joint) yesterday. I will 

*« dimettre iud-5 * art.6rosm. * 

0771*7 nothing that depends on me to serve you. God 

• '[ de ce dSpendre ind-7 de pour 

frequently permits the wicked to prosper. Put 

souvent , que mechant m. pi. * prosperersvibyi remttlrt 

^tlns ( boejkiu its. place again. Under whatever form of govern- 

d — f. * quelque . gouvern* 

ment you (may live); remember that your first duty 

meht ra. que viviez * , devoir va. 

is to be obedient to the laws. It frequently happens that 

de soumis - *. arriver • 

fathers transmit to their children both their vices and their 
art. * 
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virtues.- He has long meddled with public afQtiv*; 

long- fern pi s'entremettre de art. a t 

bill Jus endeavours have not been crowned with anceesa, 
effort courouner de art. m» 

MotnmS; ft) grind. 

Part. pre*, raonlant. Part, past, moulu. 

Ind. pres. monds, moud*, moud, mou-lous, — ez, — enl. 

Imperf. monlois. Pre I. tnoulas. JFut, moudrat. 

Cond. moudvois. 

Jmper. mouds, moule, moulon», moulez, moulent. 

8 ubj. pres. moule. Imperf. moulnsse. 

N. B. In the same manwer 'are conjugated, tmowfrs, 
to grind (knives, razors, etc.), and remoudre, to grind 
again. 

Pbbndre, to take. 

Path pres. psenant. Part, past, prit. 

Ind* pres* prenda* preach, pread, prMt~on*> «-«*» ^veftftenf- 
Imperf \ pveoot*. Jtatf! pris. /*'«/. ptendflai. Cend. prendre is. 
Jmper. prends, prettne, pveneiu, pveue*, pre*nrtrt. 
«$*£/. -pre*.- prenn-e, — es r — e, pten-ton*, — iez, ***eiit. 
Imperf. priste. 

N. B. Conjugate in tlie same manner apprendre, \o 
learn ; comprendrej to comprehend, to understand ; de~ 
pendre, to separate; de'eappr entire, to unlearn; entre- 
prendre, . to undertake -, se me°prentfre f to mistake, to be 
deceived ; reprendre f to take again, tp reply • and «Mr- 
prendre^ to surprise. 

Homb&k, to hremh. 

Ptort* pm*. rampant. Part, past, xomptey i 

J/jr/. /*aim. rompt, romps, vomptj rofnpH»nf fr -^aav — *•!, 

Imperf. rompots. JVe/. rompis. 

jFk/, romprai. Cond. rompaois. 

Imper. romps, ronipe, roaapoue* rompas, tatifpetatv. 

Subj. f>res. romp*. Imperf. rotnpittt. 

N. B. In the same manner are conjugated eorrampre, 
to corrupt, and inferrompre, to utferriipt* 

ZX£B€1$E. 

I l*oi great • patafi; but, at Jaet, I^*mfalltaecdffee;. 

G*m4 ttasa mora wife ca^Thqsft iroWas (ajrejiiat) 

rasoirm. ovuteaum. . $imir d'4i& 

MJ2 
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ground. This grain is not sufficiently ground, it should Be 

assez falloir ind-i U 

ground again. I wish that you may take courage. What news 

inf-i vouloir * 

have you learnt? Philosophy comp re/tends logic, 

f. pi. art. art. logique f. art. 

ethics, physics, and metaphysics. It is (with difficulty) 

morale (.an physique?. art. me'taphysique'i. ce difficilement 
that he divests himself of his opinions. He has forgotten all 
qua se diprendre desapprendre 

that he knew. I fear you will undertake a task above 
ceque ind-a. que nesubj-i tdchei. au-desszts da 

your strength. Could he have been mistaken so grossly ? I 

f, pi. * cond-a grossikrement ? 

reproved him continually for his faults, but (to no purpose.) 

reprendre iud-a sans cesse (fe difaut inutilement. 

We surprised the enemy, and cut them in pieces. la. the 

iud-5 pi. tailler en a 

middle of the road the axletree of out carriage broke. 

chemin essieu m. carrosse se rompre art. 

Bad company corrupts the minds of young people.. Why do 

f. pi. *ing« gens. Pourquoi 

you interrupt your brother, when you see him busy? 

quand . occupi? 

Suivrb, to follow. 

Pari. pres. suivant. Part, past, suivi. 

Jnd. pres. suis, suis, suit, suivons, suivez, suivent. 

Imperf. suivois. Pret. suivis. Tut* suivrai. Cond. suivroie. 

Imper. suis, suive, suivons, suivez, suiyent. 

Subj. pres. suive. Imperf. suivisse. 

N. B. S'ewuivre, to ensue, only used in the third per- 
son singular and plural of every tense; and poursuivre, to 
pursue; are conjugated in the same manner. 
Vainckb, to conquer, to vanquish. 

Part. pre*, vainquant. Part, past, vaincu. 

Jnd. pres. vaincs,* vaincs,* vainc,* vainqu-ons,* — ez, — -ent. 

Imperf. vainquois. Pret. vainquis. 

Put. vaincrai. Cond. vaincrois. 

Imper. vaincs,* yainque, vainquons,* vainqu-cz, — -ent." 

Subj. pres. vainque. Imperf. vainquisse. 

N. B. All the persons of this verb, marked with an as- 
terisk, are very little used. Conjugate in the same manner 
convaincre, to convince; which is used in all its tenses 
and persons* 
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Battue, to heat. 

Part. pres. battant. Part, pasty battu. 

Ind. pre*, bats, bats, bat,~battons, battez, balteut. 

Imperf. battois. Pret. battis. Fut. battrai. Cond. battrou. 

Imper. bats. Subj. pres. balte. lmperf. baltisse. 

Conjugate in the same manner, abattre 9 to pull down ; 
combattre, to fight; s'Sbattre, to rejoice (an old word, 
almost out of use) ; and rebattre, to beat again, to repeat 
tediously. 

Etre, to be, which has already been conjugated at 
length. 

Vivhb, to live. 

Fart. pres. yivant. Part, past, vecu. 
Ind. pres. vis, vis, vit, vivons, vivez, vivent. 
. lmperf. vivois. Pret. vecus. Fut. vivrai. Cond. viTroia. 
Imper. via. Subj. presJ vive. Imper/. v&usse. 

N. B. Conjugate in the same manner rtvivre } to revive; 
and survivre, to survive. 

EXERCISE. 

(For a long while) we followed that method, which was 
long-temps* ind-3 i f. ind- a 

only calculated to mislead us. What (is the consequence?) See 
ne que propre igarer Que s'ensuivre 

the errors which have sprung from that proposition, 

e'ensuivre ind-4 f. pi. — f. 

which appeared 10 true. We pursued our course, when some 

hid- a suiure ind-a cheat in lorsque de art. 

cries which came from the midst of the forest, excited 
crim.pl. * sortie fondm. forStt. porter ind-5 

terror into our souls- The Greeks vanquished the Persians 
art. effrqim. Grec Perse 

at Marathon, Salamis, PI a tea, and Mycale. 1 have, at 
d pr. Salamine pr. Platte pr. 

last, convinced him, by such powerful reasous, of the 

de art. si fort a f. pi. i 
enormity of his fault, that 1 (have no doubt) but he will 

.= fautei. ne douter nullement que ne 

repair it. It is during winter that they thrash the 

reparer subj- x Cest pendant art. on battre 

corn in cold countries. The enemy was so completely 

froid^oxi. pnysm.pl. i. pi. — merit 

beaten in that engagement, that he was forced to abandon thirty 

rencontre L pi. de 
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leagues of the country. The cannon (beat down) the tower. 
lieucf. * pays canon abattre ind-3 tour I 

They were JigA ting vtilh unexampled fury, -when a 

* ind-a un sans example * acharnemcnt m. x 
panic terror made (hem take flight* and dispersed them 
paniqtie a =f. t iud-3 hur trt. fuite f. 

iu an instant. Beat ihese mat trasses again. Happy those who 

— m. Rebattre matelasm.yft. * 
ape in saiitnde! Long live that good king ! 

art> retraite f. jwe i long-temps^ subj-i 5 a 

He did not long survive a person who was so dear to him. 

ind-3 f. art. 

fathers live again in their children. He was in a strange dejec- 

accable- 

/ion of mind ; the news which he has received has 
ment f. pi. f. pi. out fyU 

revived him. 
inf-i. 

branch ii. Pktire. 

Bmire, to &?*¥> a verb defective, ia only used in the 
present of the infinitive; in the third persons of the pre- 
sent, and the future of the indicative, il brait, Us braient, 
il braim, Us brairont; and the present of the conditional, 
il brairoit, Us brairoient. However it may be used with 
propriety in the other persons, when a comparison with aa 
ass requires it. 

Faibb, to do, to male. 

Fart. pits, faisant. Part. paM, fait. 

Ind. pre*, fats, fais, fait, {aistras, faites, font. 

Imperf. faiaois. Pxet. lis. Fu$. ferai. Co*d. ferots* 

Jmper. fats, fasse, faisons, faites, fassent* 

Sub/, pre*, fasse. Imperf- fisse. 

. N, B. In the same manner are conjugated, contrefaire, 
to counterfeit, to mimic; dtfaire § to undo; refaire, to 
<lo again; nutisfaire, to satisfy; surf aire, to e*&ct> to ask 
too much; and r/edSfaire^ to undo again. These four 
Verbs, forfairv f to trespass; ma If aire, to do 511 J mifaire, 
to raisdo; and parfaire, to perfect; are only used in this 
form, and the participle past, Jbrfaitj malfait, mSfait and 
parfait. 

Thaibb, to niUb (defective)* 

Part- pres. Uayant. " Tart, fast, trail. 
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Ind. pre*, trais, trais, trait, trayons, trayes, traitnt. 
Imperf trayois. {No pret.) Fut. trairai. Cond. trairois. 
Imper. trais, trayc, trayons, trayez, traient. 
Sub/, pre*, trayc. {No imperf.) 

JV. B. Conjugate in the same manner attraire, to 
allure; abstraire, to abstract, used only in this form, the 
participle past, the present and the future of the indica- 
tive, and the present of the conditional ; distraite, to 
divert from; extraire, to extract; rentraire, to fine-draw; 
retraire, to redeem; sous train, to substract, to take from. 
All these verbs are principally used in the compound 
tenses ; though some of them may be used in the simple 
tenses which they have. 

ZXERCISE. 

What will you have him do? Do not mate (so much) 
Que pouhir + que il subj-i - tant 

noise. Do they never exact? That woman mimicked 

de bruit iud-a 

all the persons whom she had seen : that levity rendered 

f. pi. que f. pi. tegerete 1 f. ind-3 

her odious. It was with difficulty he (divested himself) of the 

f. ind- 3 ' peine que se defaire 

false opinions which had been given him in his infancy,. Could 

— f. on * f. pi. lui f. 

it be possible that we should not again mate a journey to Paris, 

subj-a art. * voyage de 
Rome, and Naples ? He says that you have offended him, 
pr. pr. dit offensi 

and that,, if you do not satisfy him quickly, he will find 

promptement art. 

means to satisfy himself. Every night , she milled 

mo yen sing, de se lui-mime. tout art. soir m. pi. ind-a 

her sheep, which gave her a great quantity of wholesome milk. 

brebispl. ind- a lui sain % laitm. x. 

Have you milled your goats? Are the cows milled? 

. chevre f. pi. vache f. pi. art. 

Salt is good to entice pigeons. You will never know 

selta. pour atlraire art. m. pi. connottre 

the nature of bodies, if you abstract not their accessory 

art. * = a 

qualities from those which are inherent (in them). The least 
= f. i — leur moindre 

thing (diverts his attention). Will you mot extract that charmin g 
le distraire 
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passage? Have you darned your gown? Should he not redeem 

rentraire 
that laud? What ! would you have me screen those 

f Quoi ! ind- 1 * que je soustraire sub- x 

guilty persons from the rigour of the laws? 

eoupable m. pi. * d • rigimur4* 

ttBAttCn lit. Pardttre. 

;N**TO£, >to bebtmn* 

Part f+ee. mitsant. Part, -past, ue\ 
ind.pves. nais, nat«,nait, naissons, narissez, naissent. 
Jmperf. naissois. Pret. naquis. Fktt. nSllrai. €ond. Ha it rots. 
. Imper. pais.. £//£/. f>nM. vaisse. tmperf. naquisae. 

This verb is conjugated in its -compound tenses with 
Sire. 

Renattre, to be born again, is conjugated in the same 
manner : hut it has no participle past/ and, consequently, 

nO'COtapound tenses. 

.1 

Paitre, to graze (defective). 

Port. pres. paissaut. Part, past, piu 

Ind. pres. pais, puis, pait, uaissona, pai$se$, paisseut. , 

bnperf. paissoi?. (No pret.) Put. paiTrai. £ond. paitrois. 
-Imper. pais. Sub/, pres. paisse. {No Jmperf.) 

N. B. Repaitre, to feed, to bait, is conjugated in the 
same manner, but k has all its tenses, ft -makes, in the 
preterit definite of the indicative, je repus, etc. ; and in 
the imperfect of the subjunctive, que je repusse, etc. 

VXEBCIS&. 

Was not Virgil born at Mantua ? It is from thai poisoned 

* ind- 3 Man tone. Ce euipaisQimd * 

source that have arisen all the cruel wars that kitve desolated 

f . i que nattreL\>\. f. pi. desoier 

(he universe. The fable say a, that as soon as Hercules had 

f. dit aussitdt que Hercule hm. 

(cut off) one of the heads of the hydra, others 

couper t€teL\\. hydret cfautreszU 

^sprang up. While their united flocks 

enrenattreitk&-2 i tandisque reunii troupeau m. pi. i 

fed . ovy the -tender aud flowery grass, they sung 

paitre ind-a * a Jteuri'bherbei.x chanter ind- a 

under the shade of a tree the sweets of a rural life* 

d ombre douceur f. pi. champStre a f. i 
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Your horses hare not fed to* day; you mutt have 

repaUre daujourdhui i U * a^ 

titem/ed. That is a man who thirsfs (after nothing) 

inf-i. ce ne se repaUre de a * 

but Mood and slaughter, 
jwe i pr. carnage^m, 

braitcb it. Medtiire. 
Bruire, to roar, is defective^ being only used in this 
form ; in the present, bruyant, which is oftener used as a 
mere adjective, des flats bruyans ; and in the third person 
of the imperfect of the indicative, ilbruyoit, its bruyoient. 
Luire, reluire, to shine, -to glitter ; are onlj irregular in the 
participle past; iui, relut, these two* verbs have neither the 
preterit definite) nor the imperfect of the subjunctive at 
least in- use. ' 

Nuire, to hurt, has the same irregularity j its participle 
past is nui, but it has all the tenses. 

CoHFiBff, to pickle. 

Part. pres. conusant. ' Part, pas/, count. 

Ind. pres. conf-is, —is, — it, — isons* — isez,, — isent. 

Imperf. confisois. Pret. conns* 

Fitt. confirai* Cond. eonfirois. 

Imper. confis. Sub/* p*e*> confiee* Imperf. confiste. 

Its derivative de* con fire, to discora6t, to rout, is now 
almost obsolete. 

Circoncire, to circumcise ; and suffire, to suffice ; are 
conjugated like confire, except in the participle past, where 
they make cirexmcis and auffi. 

1S3L JtHCTSK. 

The thunder which roared from afar, * an- 

tonnerrem. bruire ind-a dans art. loin tain m* 

nounced a dreadful storm. * They heard roar the waves 

ind-a terrible a wage m. i. on ind-a in f-i flat m. pL 
of an agitated sea. That street is too noisy for those who 

agUe" a mer f. t .. rue bruyant 

love retirement and Hudy. . I (have a glimpse of ) some-* 
art. retraite £ art. entrevoir eueiatte 

thing that shines through those trees. A ray of hope 

chose au trovers de rayon m. 

shone upon us in the midst of the misfortunes which over- 
ind-4 * a milieu malheur m. pi. ac- 

whelmed us. Every thing is well rubbed in that house : eyerj 
caller ind-a. frotte 
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thing shines, even, the floor. Would he not have hurt 

y reluire fusqu'd plancherm. * cond-a 

yo*u in that affair ? Jesus-Christ was circumcised eight days after 

his birth. Will you preserve these peaches with sugar, 

naissancef. * confire d art. sucrem. 

with honey, or with brandy? Have you pickled 

art. miel m. art. eau-de-vie f. de art. 

cucumbers, purslane, and sea-fennel? If 

concombre m. pi* pr. art. pourpier m. pr. art.perce-pierre f. 
he loses his lawsuit, all his property will not suffice, 
prods m. £*>/» 

Dike, to say* 

Fart. pres. disant. Pari, past, dit. 

Jim/, pres. dis, dis, dit, disons, dites, disent. 

Imperf. disois. Fret* dis. Flit, dirai. Con</. dirois. 

Jmper. dis, disc, disons, dites, disent. 

Sub/, pres* disc Jmper/. disse. 

iV. 2?. Conjugate redire, to say again, in the same 
manner ; also, the other compounds of dire, viz. didire. 
to unsay ; contredire, to contradict; inter dire, to forbid; 
medire, to slander ; and pridire, to foretel ; except that 
the second person plural of the present of the indicative 
and of the imperative is regular : vous dddisez, contredisez, 
inter disez, medisez, prddisez. Maudire. to curse, varies 
by taking two s in the following forms ; nous maudissons, 
vous maudissez, ils maudissent; je maudissois; qu'ilmau- 
disse; maudissons. maudissez, qu'ils maudissent y que je 
maudisse, que tu maudisses, etc, maudissant. 

EcauuEp to write. 

Fart* pres. e*crivant. Part, pasty e'er it. 

2nd. pres. &ris, ecris, e*critj ecriv-ons,—- ez, — ent. 

Imperf. ecrivois. Pret. ^crivis. 

Put. ecrirai. Co/id. e*crirois. 

Jmper. icrls. Sub/, pres. ecrive. Imperf. ecrivisse. 

N. B. Conjugate in the same manner, circonscrire, to 
circumscribe*, dScrire, to describe*, inscrire. to inscribe;. 
prescrire, to prescribe; proscrire, to proscribe; rScrire, 
to write again ; souscrire, to subscribe ; tranecrire, to 
transcribe. 

Lira, to read. 
Part. pres. Usant. Part, past, lu. 
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Ind. pres. lis, lis, lit, liions, lisez, lisent. 

Imperf. lisois. Pret. lus, Fut. lirai. Co/zrf. lirois. 

Imper. lis. 5«fy\ pre*, lise. Imperf, lus&e. 

iV. 2?. Conjugate in the same manner retire, to read over 
again, and ilire, to elect. 

Rire, to laugh. * 

Part! pre*, riant. Part, past, ri. 

1/irf. pres. ris, ris, rit, rions, riez, rient* 

Imperf. riois. /Ve/. ris. JV//. rirai. Co/i</. rirois. 

Imp. ris. iStf/y. pres. ric. Imperf. risse. 

2V. J?. Sourire, to smile, is conjugated in the same 
manner. 

Frire, to fry, is defective, having only the present of 
the infinitive, and the participle past,/Wl; in the indica- 
tive, the three persons singular of the present tense, je 
frisj tufris, it frit; all the persons of the future and the 
conditional, je frirai, nous frirons, tu f rirois, vous fri- 
riezy etc. ; and in the imperative, the second person singu- 
lar, fris : to supply the place of the other forms, we 
make use of the verh faire, and the infinitive frire; as* 
faisant frire, je faisois frire, etc. this verb is used 
through all its compound tenses. 

EXERCISE. 

Always speak truth, but with discretion. Never contradict 
dire art. f. 
(any one) in public. You thought you were serving me in 
personne en penser ind-4 * * ' iuf-i en 

speaking thus : well, (let it be so); you shall not be con* 
parler ainsi eh bien soit en <U- 

tradicted. What ! would you forbid him a communication 
dire quoil * interdire — f. 

with his friends ? That woman who slandered every one, 

ind-a de 
soon lost all kind of respect. You had foretold that 

ind-5 espece L consideration 
event. Let. us curse no one; let us remember that our laW 

ne personne se rappeler 

forbids us to curse even those who persecute us. Write every 
defend re * de persicuter tout art. 

day the reflections which you make on the books which you 
pi. 
read. Did he not read that interesting history with (a great 

If 
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deal) of pleasure? God is an iii&aile being -who i§ tircum- 

i e*lrem. i ne 
scribed neither by time nor. place. Shall you not de- 

ni art. ni pr. art. lieu m. pi. 

scribe in that episode the dreadful tempest which assailed your 

— m. horrible a f . i 

hero ? Have those soles and irh'\<in& fried. If yon wish 

fairei — pron. merlan 3 inf-i a vouloir 

to form your taste, read over and over, unceasingly, the 
* * retire sanscesse 

ancients. He was elected by a great majority of voices. We 

ind~4 d ma jo rite f. 

have AzflgAetf heartily and have resolved to (go on). He 

de bon cceur nous resolu de continuer 

did not answer him ( any thing) : but he smiled at him, 

rt pond re ind-3 lui rien ind-3 * lui 

as a sign of approbation, in the kindest manner. 
en * . — de gracieux a air m . i . 

Boras, to drink* 

Part, pres. buvant. JPurt. past, bu. 
Ind. pres. bois, hois, boit, buvons, buvez, bo i vent. 
Imperf. buvois. Tret. bus. Fut. boirai. Cond. boirois. 
• Imper. bois, botve, buvonsr, buvez, boivent. 
Sub/, pres.boivej — es, — e, bnv-iont, buvtez, boivent.- 
Imperf. busse. 

' N. B. Conjugate in the same manner reboire, to drink 
again ; and emboire, to imbibe, to soak in. This last is a 
technical term, principally employed in painting. 

Clorre, to dose, becomes obsolete, except in the three 
persons singular of the present of the indicative, je clos, 
/is clos } ileto&f in the future, je chrra$ y tu clorras, etc. and 
the conditional, je qlorrois, tu clorrois 4 etc. and in the 
second person singular of the imperative, clos. 

De'clorre, to unclose; enclorre, to enclose.*, and for- 
clorre, to debar, are defective in the same tenses as clone. 
The two former have the same tenses as clerre; but the 
third, which is a term ©flaw, is seldom employed, except 
in the -present t>f the infinitive and hi the participle past. 

v $clore, to be hatched, to blow like a flower, is defec- 
tive; it has in the infinitive only the present, and the 
partktple past, Ados; in itke iaadicatbue lite two third 
persons of the present, U iclot, Us telosent; of the fa- 
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tare, it idora, Us Mortmt; and of the conditional, r7 
icloroity ils tcleroient ; and in the subjunctive the two third 
persons, qu r il Sclose, qu'ils Sclosent: the compound tenses 
•which are much used are formed with Itre* 

Conclure, to conclude. 

Pari. pres. concluant. Part, past, conclu. 
. Jnd. pres. conclus, coboIus* conclot, conclu-oiu, — e*, — ent. 
Jmperf. concluois. Pret. conclus. 
Fut. condurai. Cond. conclurois. 
Imper. conclus. Subj. pres. conclue. Jmperf concluste. 

2V. B. Exclure, to exclude, is conjugated like concture, 
except that the participle past is exclu, or txcius» 

Croibe, to believe. 

Part, pres. croynt. Tart, past, ctn. 

Jnd. pres. crote, crois, croit, croyons, croyet, croient* 

Jmperf. croyois. Pret. eras. Fut. croirai. Cond. croirois. 

lmper. crois, croie, croyont, croyez, croient. 

Sub]', pres. croie, croiea, croie, croyious, croyits, croient. 

Jmperf. crusse. 

Its derivative aecroire is only used in the present of the 
infinitive with the verb /hire, when it signifies ftrire croire 
ce qui n 7 est pas, to induce a belief of what is not. 

EXBBOISB. 

Seated under the shade, of palm-treei, they were milling 

dssis d ar\. palmier $L * ind-ii 

their goats and * ewes, and merrily driniing 

c/rc?re f. pi. pron. b/ebisf.$\. avecjoie% ind-a i 

that nectar, which { wits renewed ) - every day. Should they 

. m. . se renoweler iud-a /01// art. pi. 

not have drunk with ice ? This window does not shut well J 

cond- ad art. f. f. > 

when you have made soine alterations ( in it ) it will shut better. 
ind-8 reparation f.pl. y f. mieux. 

He had scarcely closed his eyes, when the noise which they 
a peine ind-6 * art. que * que on 

made at his door awoke - him. Have they not entldsetit 
ind T 3 a reveiller ind-3 on 

the suburbs. within the city? Will you enclose your pari: 

faubourg m.pl. villeL pare 

with a wall;' or a hedge? Put the eggs of those sitic* 

de murm pr. haie£. mettez ceufm.pl. vtr- 
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worms in the sun, that they may hatch. Those flowers 

a->soie m. pi. a soleilm* sub-i 

just blown > spread the sweetest fragrance. When did 

nouvelUment .repandre doux parfumm. 

they conclude this treaty? His enemies managed so well, that 

ind~4 traitS m. faireiud-5 

he was unanimously excluded from the company. Did you 

ind-3 unanimement compagnief. 

think me capable of so black an act? He possesses 

troire ind-4 noir a trait m. i avoir 

some kind of knowledge, but (not so much as he thinks). 

tavoir U s 9 en f aire trap accroire. 

CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are words which serve to express the relation 
of things to .each other, and this they do by joining the 
noon ox pronoun following to the word that precedes 
them. When we say, le fruit de I'arbre, the fruit of the 
tree, de expresses the relation between fruit and arbre. 
"When we say, utile a I'homme, useful to man, a makes the 
jioun homme .relate to the adjective utile. De and a are 
prepositions,, and the word which follows them is called 
the regimen of the preposition. 

These words are called prepositions., because they are 
generally placed before the noun which they govern. 

. There are different kinds of prepositions ; the principal 
are as follows. 

Those denoting place are : 

ist. Chez, at. II est chez lui, he is at 'home. 

adly. Dans, in. 11 se promene dans le jardin, he is 
walking in the garden. 

- 3dly. "Devanty before, 11 est toujour* devant mes yeux, 
he is always before my eyes. 

4thly. Derriere, behind. // ne re garde jamais derrUre 
•fui, he never looks behind him. I 

5thly. Parmi, among. Que de fous par miles hommes / 
tow many fools among men ! 

" tkhly. Sous, under. La taupe vit sous terre r the xnoljS 
Jivqs under ground. 
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7*My. Sur, upon, on. II a le chapeau but la tite, he 
has his hat on (nis head). 

8tbly. Vers } towards. UaimarU se tourne \>*rs U nord, 
the loadstone points towards the north. 

EXBBCI8E. 

We find lest real happiness in an elevated condition than in 

On de a bonheur 1 a f . i ' 

a middling state. One is never truly peaceful but at 

moyen a i viritabkment tranouille que 

home. He walked before me to serve me at a guide. There 

soi marcher pour de * 

was a delightful grove behind hit house. Among (to m**y) 

ind-a a bosquet m. 1 taut 

different nations, there is not one that hat not a religious 
de a t yen avoir sub-i a 

worship. Nature displays her riches with magnificence under 
cmke m. i art. diphyer 

the torrid zone. Eternal snow* (are to i* seen ) ? * tut 

tor ride a f. i </* art. 3 5 f. pi. 4 00 1 fw>iud»i 9 
summit of the Alps. Towards the north, nature pretends a 
sommet aft. 

gloomy and wild prospect. 

triste 2 sauvage 3 aspect m. 1. 

Those denoting order are : 

1st. A pant, before. La nowelte est arnMe meant U 
courrier, the news is come before the courier. 

idly. Aprh, after. 11 est trop verin pom* nwwher 
trprhe iee autre*, he is too prottd to Waul after other 
people. 

3dly. Entre, between. EUe a son enfant entre lee bras, 
she holds her child in her arms. 

4thly. JDepuis, since, from. Depuis la- crSatpdn )h$- 
qu*a nous, from the creation to the present time. ' , , : r 

5thly. Db&y from. Dk* eon tnfmce , from his infancy j 
d£s ea source^ from its seufce » ' ' 



» i r 



We < were tip ) be/hre day-ttfbt, j(*ft .etfSer to ) enfrtf , 
se leper ind-G art. * pour. . ( . . .dt 

the magnificent spectacle u£ the rising sum* ^/far* . *u*Jl 
magnifiqpe a — - ra.-tf /epaa* a 1 .* de si 
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great faults^ it only remained for us to repair them 

/au/ef. pi. ne rater ind-a * que reparer 

(as well as we could). Between those two mountains is a 

de noire nueux 
Hollow deep road. Many very astonishing 

ereux a etprofond 3 ckemin m. i * de art. a 4 

events (have taken place) within these ten years. From my 

3 Use passer ind-£ i depute * 
earliest infancy I have had an abhorrence of lying. 
tendre * horreur m. mensonge nou 

Those denoting union are : 

1st. jfvecy with. IlfaiU savoir avec qui on se lie, we 
ought to know with whom we associate. 

adly. Durante during. Durant la guerre, daring the 
war*, durant I'ile, during the summer. This preposition 
expresses a continued duration. 

3dly. Pendant, during, in. Pendant Vhiver, in winter 
time; pendant la paix, in time of peace. This preposi- 
tion denotes a duration limited, restricted to a given time* 

4thly. Outre, beside. Outre dee quaUtis aimables, U 
faut encore, etc. besides amiable qualities, there aught 
still, etc. 

5thly. Suwant, according. Je me oUciderai suwant Us 
dreonstances, I shall determine according to circum- 
stances. 

6thly* Selon, according, by. Le sage se conduit selon 
les tnaximes de la raison, a wise man acts according to 
the dictates of reason. 



Wiffr wit, politeness, and -a little (readiness to 

de art. pr. art. peu de prevenance 

oblige}, one generally succeeds in the world. We are fit 

• • ! l reussir on prop re 

for meditation during winter. < In the course of), that siege 
a art. f. pendant i siege m. 

the commandant of the city made some very successful 

ind-5 de art. neureux* 

sallies. » ' : • Besides the exterior advantages of figure and the 
sortie £* pi. % a i art. 

graves of v - deportment, she possesses . an excellent heart, a 
• art. maintien m# avoir - a i 
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correct judgment, and a sensible sou). Always act accord- 
sain a jugemcnt i 21 se conduire 
ing to the maxims which I have given you. 
f. pi. inculquer. 

Those denoting opposition, are : 

1st. Contre, against. Je plaids vontre ltd, I plead 
against him. 

adly. MalgrS, in spite of. 11 Pa fait malgrS moi } he 
has done it in spite of me. 

3dly. Nonobstant, noi withstanding. Nonobstant ce qu'oa 
lid a ait, notwithstanding what has been said to him. 

EXXHCJSE. 

We cannot long act [contrary to) our own character; 

savoir cond-i agir con/re * 

notwithstanding all the pains we take to disguise it, it 

que pour 

shews itself, and betrays us -on many occasions. In vain we 
se mojiLrer trahir en biende art. * • 

dissemble ; in spite of ourselves, we are known at last. 
avoir beau f aire on nous connott d la tongue* 

Those denoting separation are: 

1st. Sans, without. Des troupes sans chefs, troops 
without commanders. 

adly. Excepti, except. Excepts quelques malheurs, 
except some wretches. 

3dly* Horn, except, save. Tout est perdu hors rhwn- 
neur, all is lost save honour. 

4thly. HormiSy except, but. Thus sont entrSs hormie 
man frtre, they are all come in except my brother. 

BXBaCISB. 

( Had it not been for) your care, I should, have been 

sans pi. t ttn 

ignorant all my life-time. All the philosophers of antiquity, 

* art. 

except a few, have held the world to be eternal. All 

trhs-pelit nombre croire * * 

laid down their Arms, except ttfo regiments, who preferred 
mcttrebas * art. 
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(making their way) through the enemy. Every thing is 

sefalrejour au trovers de pi. 

absurd and ridiculous iu that work, except a chapter or two. 

Those denoting the end are: 

ist. Envers, towards, to. // est charitable envers lee 
pauures, he is charitable to the poor. 

adly. Touchant, concerning, respecting. It a 6erU 
touchant cette affaire, he has written respecting that bu- 
siness. 

3dly. Pour, for. // travaille pour le bien public, he 
labours for the public good. 

EXERCISE. 

I hare written to you, concerning that business in which I 

* 

take the most lively interest; and , as I know yourben«Tolence 

vif v connoUre bknveiUantef- 

towards the unfortunate, I (make not the least doubt) that you 

m&lkeurtux ne dottier nuUement 

(will carefully attend) (to it), (not so much) for the satisfao 

ne donner fous vos sbins sub- 1 y moins 

lion of obliging me, as for the pleasure of justifying in- 

inf-i justifier inf-i art. 

nocenceand confounding calumny, 
pr. confbndre art. f. 

Those denoting the cause and the tneans are, 

ist. Par, by. // Va flichi par ses prieres, he has 
softened him by his prayers. 

- 2&1}. Moyennant, by means, through, for. It riuesira 
moyennant vos avis, he will 'succeed by means t>f your 
Counsels. 

3dly. Attendu, on account o£> owing to* fl neveat 
partir, attendu les vents contraires ; he cannot aatt on 
account of the contrary winds. 

» » 

XXIECTSB. 

Is there any man tlhai has nevto bcfcn softened * fy 

ftechir sub-3 art. 

tears or disarmed by submission? Through the precautious which 

nidtsarmer. art. que 

We took, ire avoided the rocks - of that dangerous coast. 

ind-3 ind-3 ecueilm.$t. a c£te£x 
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Xhtfing to the bad state of my father's health, I shall not travel 

voyager 
this year. 
anneeL 

The use of the three following prepositions is very various 
and extensive. 

A generally denotes the end and limit of a relation* 
It denotes the place we are going to, the aim we have 
in view : alter h Londres, to go to London ; courir a sa 
pzrte, to run to one's ruin ; aspirer a la gloire, to aspire 
to glory. It also denotes the place we are at : etre a\ 
Rome, to be at Rome; time : a midi, at twelve o'clock; 
circumstances : a ce sujet, on this subject ; the manner : 
supplier a mains jointes, to intreat earnestly ; and by 
analogy , peindre a Vhuile, to paint in oil ; the state we 
are in : Stre & son aise 9 to be at ease ; the quality of 
things: bas a trois fits, three thread stockings; the end 
and the use of a thing : une table a manger, the dining 
table ; the disposition of a person : homme a riussir, a 
man likely to succeed ; and by analogy, crime a ne pas 
pardonner, a crime not to be forgiven, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Fathers ! give good counsels, and still better ex- 

de encore 3 pr. meilleur i 

amples to your children. A good minister ouly aims at 

a ne aspirer que & 

the glory of serving his country well. When we were in the 

inf, i pays ind-a a 

country, we devoted the morning to study, wa 

campagnei. consacrermd-2 matinie f. art. 
■walked at noon, and at three or four o'clock, we 

se promener ind-a midi heure 

went a hunting or fishing. Michael Angelo has painted 

ind-a *pr. art. chassel. pr.art. pSche f. Michel J age 
(a great deal) in fresco. It is a bed with ivory posts and 
beaucoup art. fresqueL Ce litm. colonnetfivoire pr. 
mahogany feet. That man, with his gloomy looks and 

pied a acajou * art. sombre a regard m. i 

sour behaviour, seems to me fit only to serve 

pr. art. brusque a maintien m. i ne sembler que 

as a. bugbear. 
do * epouvantaiL 
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De generally denotes tbe place where *w6 ebme ftatSk, 
the point where a thing begins, from which it is ex- 
tracted, from which it takes its name ; as, Je viens cte 
France, I come from France; d'un bout h V autre, from, 
one end to the other. It also expresses possession : le 
palais du roi, the king's palace ; leg facultes de I'dme, 
the faculties of the soul; homme d' esprit, a man of wit; 
fetnme de sens, a woman of sense; adly, part of the 
-whole: moitU de, the half of; quart de, the fourth of; 
3dly, state : mourir de faint, de soif, to die of hunger, 
of thirst : 4thly, means : vivre de fruits, to live upon 
fruit ; sauter de joie, to jump for joy, etc. 

SXEECISE. 

I cone from London, where I have spent a week very 

ou passer huit jours 

agreeably. From one end of ike horizon to the other/ the 

bout m. ro. 

sky was covered with thick black clouds. The mar- 

cielm. epais a et noir 3 nuage m. pi i 

ble o/*Paros is not finer than that which we gel from Carrara. 

qui nous vient Carrare. 
Montaigne, Mad. deSe'figfto', and la Fontaine, were 

ind-a de art. 
writers of truly original genius. One half of the terrestrial 
4c r wain, un a 3 i . moitU f. . terrestre a 

world is covered with Water, and above a (tnird part) o/*the 

globe m. i plus de tiers m* 

rest is uninhabited, either through extreme heat, 

inhabite' ou par un a chaleur f. i . 
or through excessive cold . In that happy retrait, we lived on 

un =2 froidm.i asile iud-a 

the milk of out flocks, and the delicious fruits of our orchards. 

brebis pr. a i ptiger m«pf. 

En generally relates to time and place: itre en Angle- 
terre> to be in England; alter en I tali e, to go to Italy; 
it also denotes the state : itre en bonne santi, to be in good 
health; en paix, at peace; en guerre, at war; the cause: 
il Va fait en haine de lui, he did it through hatred for 
him, etc. 

EXERCISt. 

He had for a (long while) lived in Franca; ths 

5 * depuis x * fbng^temps a vivre ind-a 
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tr.«W«. whid, .gtoted that fi.« kingdom oblige nim to 

retire *SwUj.d,wh«cow7r. / fW(Uti B 4- 4 t 

seretirer Suisse dob 5 . a ^, JLwL- j . ^ 

and forced n. to put <*r frontier. /» a £,« of defence 

ii%d-3 </« mettre front&ref. pi. * aetence. 

The eayage » almo.1 co»tiu»all y at ynr ; hi cannot remain « 

presqut toujour* ranain «* 

«™, He lM aCtad ' i" thk OCCMion ' **< » 8««t mm. '* 

CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE ADVERB. 

The ^<6w* is a word which is nnited to Terbs, ad- 

} ZIZV: .Si eyCa ad / erb8 themseI ™> to express their 
manner and circumstances. 

Be«^rk. There are adjectives which are soiwKmes 
used as adverbs. We say, ckamfjuii., he sings right^ 
s/fe chantefaux, she smes out of tune ; £/, ** Zlentpai 
elair, they do not see clear; cette fleur sent bon, this 
flower has a *ood smell, etc. These adjeetives, juste] 
Jaux, clazr and bo», are employed as adverbs 

Adverbs are of different kinds: the most numerous are 
those which express manner. 

These adverbs are formed from adjectives in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

BULEK. When the adjective ends, in the masculine, 
v»th a vowel, the adverb is formed by adding merit - as 
modcste-ment, modestly 5 poli-ment, politely ; ^tip*™.! 
ment, ingenuously, etc. •••/*« 

Exceptions. 1st. Jfei/wij makes impuniment. 

2dly. These six adverbs, aveuglement, blindly ; coyn- 
modement, commodiously j conformdment, conformably • 
inormement, enormously ; incommodement, incommo- 
diowsly ; and opinidtrement, obstinately ; take before ment 
an 6 close, instead of the e mute in the adjective. 

3dly. FoMement, foolishly ; moMement, effeminately • 
nouvellement, newly j and bellement, softly j are formed 
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from the adjectives fol, mol, nouvel and bel;_ and, OOn— 

aequently, according to the following rule. 

KULE II. When the adjective ends with a consonant, 
in the masculine, the adverb is formed from the feminine 
termination, by adding ment ; as, grand,_ grandement, 
greatly; franc, franchement, frankly; naif, naivement, 
artlessly, etc. # 

Exception, ist. Gentil, makes gentiment, preftiiy. 

ad. These eight adverbs, communSment, commonly; 
confuse ment, confusedly; diffusement, diffusedly ;, ex- 
pressiment, expressly ; importuniment, importunately ; 
obscure'ment,.obseiire\y' y prScise'ment, precisely; and pro- 
fondement, deeply ; take the i close instead of the mute 
e in the feminine of the adjectives from which they are 

formed. 

Remark. The adverbs incessamment, presently ; no- 
tamment, especially ; profusiment, lavishly ; sciemment, 
knowingly; and nuitamment, by night; are not derived 
from adjectives. 

3d. The adjectives ending in ant and ent, form tbeir 
adveifc by changing ant into amment, and ent into «m- 
ment • as, constant, cqnsl-amment, constantly ; eloquent, 
tloqu-emment, eloquently. Lent and prisent are the only 
two of this class that follow the general rule. 

Remark. In general, adverbs denoting a manner, and 
a few of the other classes, have the three degrees of com- 
parison. We say,. profowUment, aussi, phis, or mains 
profondiment, fort, bien, or trks-profondtment, and. le 
plus profonxHrnent. . 

Mai, bad ; bien, well ; peu, little ; make in the com- 
parative, pis, worse; mieux, better ; moins, less ; and in 
the superla tive, Upis, or leplus mal, the worst; le mieux, 
the. best ; and. le moins, the least. 

EXERCISE. 

Bourdaloue and Massiilon have both spoken very 

Vun et t autre 
eloquently on evangelical truths ; but the former hasprin- 

art. iuangiliquc* i 
cipalfy ( proposed to himself) to convince the mind ; the latter 

se pivpvser m de convaincre 

has generally had in view to touch the heart. Several of la 

en vue de art. 
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Srnyere's characters art s& finely drawn a* they are delicately 

a 1 finement tract . * * 

expressed* Buffon is one of the best writers of the'last age : 

a siecle m.t 
lie thinks deeply, describes forcibly, and expresses himself (willi 

peindre fortement /io- 

dignity). Corneille and Racine are the two best French tragic 
bletnent 3 tragic 

poets ; the pieces of the former are strongly, but incorrectly 
que* if. a 3 

written; those of the latter are more regularly beautiful, more 

1 beau 

purely expressed, and more delicately conceived. 

pensi. 

There are likewise various other sorts of adverbs. 

1st. Those denoting affirmation; as eertes % certainly; 
oui, yes ; soit, be it so ; vo Ion tiers, willingly. 
Doubt. Peut-itre, perhaps. 
Denial. Non, nef ne pas, ne point, no, not. 

- • ■ EXERCISB.' 

t 

Certainly, either I mistake, or the business passed 

ou se tromper se passer md-£ 

(in that manner). Do you think that he. listens willingly te 

ainsi ecouter 

this proposition? Have you ever read in Racine the famous 

scene of Phaedra's delirium? Yes, I have, and I own. 

PhedreziLTl. delirem. i la lue avouerque 

it is one of the finest of the French theatre. Perhaps you will 
ce .ami.' 

discover, on a second perusal of la Fontaine's fables, 

dans lecture f. a art. i cfoarf. 

beauties which you have not perceived at first. . Will you 

f. pi. que apercues a art. f. 

have some? No, Will you not have some? The man who 

* en * 

(is willing) to do good is not stopped by any obstacle. I will 

vouloir * * art. arrM aucun 

pay him what I owe, but not all at once. 
luice que lui non pas aart./o/sf. 

adly. Some denote order or rank: as, premierement, 
first*, secondement, secondly, etc. d'abord, at first; aprhs, 
ensuite, after, afterwards ; want, auparavant, before, etc. 

o 
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3dly. Other* denote place or distance: the former are 

ou, wiiere; ici, here; ik, there; depa, on this side; dela, 
on that side ; par tout, every where : the latter, />/*&, near ; 
join, £ar; proche, nigh, etc. 

EXEBCISS. 

We ought J?/*/ to avoid doing evil; afterwards we 

1 * fallotr in&-i * rfeinf-iart. * 

ought lo do good. Read books of instruction ./?/*/, and 

* art. 1 art. 3 4 a 

afterwards you may proceed to those of entertainment. If you 

* passer ind-y agriment 

will go, settle first what is to be done. The 

vouloir s'en alier rigler auparavant faUoir * * inf-x. 
painter had (brought together) in the same picture several dif- 

rassembter un tableau 

Cerent objects.: Acre, a troop, of Bacchants ; Mare, a troop of 

a. i Bacchante 

young people; here, a sacrifice; there, a>disputation of pbiloso- 

gens dispute i. 

phers. Sesostris carried his conquests farther than Alexander 

pousser conquSte ne 

did afterwards. Call upon yonr cousin ; he lives near here. 
ind~4 depute. Passer chez ioger a ici x 

1 cannot «ee that/ if I be not near tt. When he knew 

ind-x aupres * Quand eavoir ind-3 
tPAew he was, he began to tear the consequences of kit 

ind-a commencer ind-3 suite 

imprudence. Contemplate (at a distance) lofty mountain*, 

de loin art. haat 
if yon wish to behold - ^respects ever varied and. over 

vouloir * decouvrir de art. site m. 
new. 

4thly. There are some that denote time, either in a 
determinate: or in an indeterminate manner.. Thoae de- 
noting a determinate time are, for the present: mainte- 
toMt, now; & present, at present; actueUemerH, this mo- 
ment, etc. for the past: hier, yesterday; avant-hver, the 
day before yesterday; autrefois, formerly, etc. and, for 
the future': demain, to-morrow; aprks-aemain, the day 
trfter t*>iaexrow, etc. Those denoting an indeterminate 
t»mt\*rieV sbuuetti, often; d' ordinaire, generally; quelqme- 
foisj, sometimes; matin, early; tU, soon.; turk, lata, etc. 
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I have finished the work you prescribed . me ; what do 
achever que ordonner ind-6 que 

yon wish me to do now? Formerly, education waa 

v ou loir i que je * subj-i 3 a 
neglected ; it is now (very much) attended to; it is (to he hoped) 
on * 3 beaucoup a s'occuper en i falloir espirer 
that new views will soon (be adopted). They grieved 

on 4 3 adopter ind-n i</*3 on s affliger iud-n 

(at it) yesterday; now, they laugh (at it); to-morrow f it will no 

ev& rire en on 

longer (be thought) of. It is one of those accidents which 

plus penser ind-7 y 

it is sometimes impossible to avoid. The dew incommoded 

de serein m. ind-4 

me (very much); I shall not [in future) walk so late. 

desormais se promener 
Rude and coarse criticism generally (does greater inj ury) . 

malhonn€tei grossie rerun f. x nuire plus 

to the person who indulges himself in it, than to nim who is 

se permettre * celle 

the object (of it). 
en 

5th! j. Some express quantity; as peu, little; asses; 
enough; trap, too much; beauvonp, much, very much; 
tant, so much, etc. 

And, lastly, some express comparison; as plus, more; 
moine, less ; aussi, so j autant, as much, etc. 

ftXKRCISE. 

There are many people who have pretensions; but very 

beaucoup de * a * 

./few who have such as ere well founded. To embellish, a 

e*subj-i * * * * de fonde * 9 

subject too mucky frequently betrays a want of judgment and 

3 1 souvent €tre faute 

taste. One very often experieuces - disgust in the midst of 

trouver art. a 

the most riotous pleasures. She is a giddy and thought- 
bruyant* 1 ce Mgeri incqnse'- 

less woman, who speaks mus/i and reflects little. She' has 
quenfh x rjtfUchir 

so much goodness, that it is impossible not to lev* her! 
de 4e 
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These stuffs are beautiful ; consequently are dear. This 

dtoffei. aussi . elles coiiter chejr* 

took has merit; but there are others as good. If he has done 

du * de 

(hat, I can do (as much). What I say to you (about it) is 

en autant en 

meant less to give you . pain than to apprize you of the 

pourfaire de art. avertir 

language that is used. She is six years younger than her 
prop os on tenir. ' avoir de mains \ 

brother. Nobody ii more interested than yon are (in the 

ne * dee que reussir 

success) of the affair. You jlo not offer enough for this garden : 
•ubj-i a * i offrir de 

£ive something more. The more ignorant we are, the lees we 

de * i 4 o/i a 3 * 

(believe ourselves so). 
croure Ventre. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 1 

The conjunction is a word which serves to connect 
sentences. When we say, // pleure et rit en mime temps, 
lie cries and laughs at the same time, the word e* unites 
the first sentence i I pleure with the second il rit. Likewise 
when we say, Pierre et Paul rient, Peter and Paul laugh; 
the word et unites these two sentences into one, Pierre rit 
and Paul rit. * 

There are different kinds of conjunctions. 

ist. To unite two words, under the same affirmation, 
or under the same negation, we use et for the affirmation, 
• and ni, neither, nor, for the negation. 
, adly. To denote an alternative, or distinction between 
objects, we use du, either, or; soit que, whether, (or; 
tantdt, sometimes, etc. 

3dly. Tq restrict an idea; sinon, but, except; quoique, 
encore que, though, although; a moins que, unless, till. 

EXERCISE. • *•• 

Gold and silver are metals less useful than iron. To 

art. art. <feart. art. 

fcsten-witfi joy to a slanderer, and to applaud him, is to warm 

* mtdisant . * lui ce * rechaugkr 
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the serpent who stings, that he ma y sling more efiecluaUy. I 

piquer afinque plus surement 

like neither flatterers nor the wicked* Those who have neve* 

Jlatteur pi. 

suffered, know nothing ; the/ knew neither good nor 

savoir connoilre art. £/e/z pi. art. 

evil. Yon may choose either a happy mediocrity, or a 
malpl. avoir A ohoisir de f. <fe 

sphere more elevated., bnt exposed to many dangers. He is 

f. biende art. ce 

an hrconsistent man ; he is sometimes of one opinion and 

eans consisiaaee a i lant6t avis 

sometimes of another. I have (nothing more) to say to you. 

ne autre chose 

only that I will hare ft so. I shall not yet pass to the pe~ 
whton que couloir * * encore foe* 

rusar of the authors of the second class, unless you advise 
lureL ordnem* nejsonse^ller 

* me to it. ' . j. 

Subj-i * 

4thly. To express the opposition of ah object to ano- 
ther ; mais } bat ; cependant, yet, nevertheless ; nSanmoins, 
for all that, however ; pourtant, howsoever, though ; toiite- 
foisybien que, although. 

5thly. To express a condition; ei, if; einon que, exceut 
that; pourvu que, save that; a condition que 9 upon the 
condition -that. 

6tkly. To express eoueeftt; £ la vMU, indeed; A la 
bonne keure, very weM. 

ythly. To explain something; savoir, e'est-b-direj vis. 
that is to say; comme, as. 

EXERCISE. 

The serpent bites; it is only a bite; *»/ from this kite 

ce ne que morsure 
the venom eemttumcates kself to the whole body*, the slanderer 

venin 
«peaks ; it ts but a wcvd, but this word resotmd* every where. 

ne que pa+oie f. retentir 

{ That is) eevtaiaiy a superb pfcww; neverlhete&s, there is some 

voila tableau 

itteorrectness *f Hesign. . Although He*er> awarding to Ho- 
incorrect ion pi. dessin. 

Tftc*,, slumbers (at times), he is, nepertheiees, Ute first 

sommefflerstfo-i quelquefois en nepas moins 

o 2 
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of all poets. Ton will succeed, provided you act 

art. reussir pouruu que agtr sub)-i 

With vigour. We have within us two faculties seldom united, 

en 
vi%. imagination and judgment. 

art. 

1 8thly. To express relation or party between two propo- 
sitions; comme, as; ainsi, thus, "so; de mime, as, just as; 
ainsi que, as: autantque, as much as; si que, so as, etc. 

gthly. To . express augmentation or diminution; for 
augmentation, d'ailleurs, besides, moreover; outre que, 
Resides that; de plus, au surplus, besides, furthermore; 
and for diminution, au moins, du mollis, pour le moins, 
at least. 

lothly. To express the cause or the wherefore of a 
thing; car, for; comme, as; parce que, because; puisque, 
since ; pour, that, in order that, etc. 

EXEBCISE. 

The most beautiful flowers last but a moment: thus hu- 

durer neque art-a 

man life passes away. The (greatest part) of mankind have, 

4 5 1 * plupart f - art. homme-pi. pi. 

tile plants, hidden qualities that chance disco vers. :« 

.art. dent, cache' st proprietei. 1 zvl.hasardfairedecouvrir 

Mad. de Sevigne's letters are models of elegance, sim- 

a art. f . 1 <fcart. pr. 

3>licity, and taste; besides, they are replete with interesting 

pr. plein de a 

anecdotes. Nothing is more entertaining than history; besides, 

f . 1 *de amusant art. 

nothing is , more instructive. Circumstances '' show 

* de art. occasion pi. /aire 

us to others, and still more to ourselves. I shall 
connottre encore 

always advise you to take the ancients as your guides ; at least, 
conseiller de pour * 

quit but seldom the way which they have traced for 

pr. s'ecarter de neque route f. que tracer * 

yon. We must, at4$**t, know the general principle* of a lan- 
* falioir a . i Ian- 

sjuage, before ( w « take upon ourselves ) to teach - it. Certain 
**•* *« sem&erde * enseigner t^ 
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people hat? grandeur, because it lowers and humiliate* 
gens art. — f. pron. rabaisser pron. 

th«tn, and makes them feel the privation of the advantages 

* queelle leur bienjii. 

which they love. 

nthly. To draw a conclusion ; or, now; done, then} 
par consequent, consequently ; e'est pourquoi, therefore. 

lathly. To express some circumstance of order or 
time; quand, lorsque, when; pendant que, tan lis que, etc. 
whilst, while; tantque, as long as; depuis que, ever since; 
avant que, before ; des que, aussMt que, oVabord que, as 
soon as; a peine, hardly, scarcely; aprks que, after that; 
enfin, in fine, finally, to conclude, etc. 

i3thly. To express the transition from one circumstance 
to another; car, for; en effet, indeed, in effect; aureste % 
besides, otherwise; apropos, now I think of it; apris 
tout, after all. 

EXERCISE. 

We ought to love what is amiable ; now, virtue is 

* falloir ind-x * art. 

amiable ; therefore we ought to love virtue. . We ought to 

* * * falloir* 

practise what the Gospel commands us; now it commands 

. tvangilem. 
us not only to forgive our enemies, but also to love 

no a ' de pardonner a encore de 

them. Despreaux was extremely . particular in not 

de la plus grande exactitude a 
coming late, when he was invited to dinner; he said . that 

inf-i trop \ ind-a ind-a 

all the faults of those who ( are waited for ) present themselves 

defaut sef aire at tend re 

to those who await . for them. • The pride which possesses us, 
attend re * possSder 

▼bible as it is, escapes . our eyes, while it manifests itself 
tout que a 

to the eyes of the public, and displeases every one. After 

choquer tout art. esprit $1. 
we had examined that singular effect, we ( enquired into ) its 

iud-5 a i rechercher ind- 3 en art. 

causes. We had hardly done, when ( he came in). Pride coun- 

iad-a finir, qua entrer, «w»- 
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terbalances all our imperfections ; for, whether it htfea them, 
trt-peser mishre pi. ou cocker 

or whether it discovers thein, it glories in knowing thetn. None 
si segiorifierde iuf-i ilnya 

but an Englishman can (be a judge of) Shakespeare; 

que £iU8ubj-i J u M er 

for, what foreigner is sufficiently versed in the English language 

iangue f. 
to discover the sublime beauties of that author f 
jmir a i 

The Conjunction bk* serves to conduct the dense to its 
completion. It is always placed between two ideas, both 
necessary in order to complete the sense ; Tt est tres-im- 
portdnt que tout te tnonde soit irts trait, it is of gfeat im- 
portance that every hody should be well instructed. 
it dinars from the relative pronoun que, inasmuch as it 
can neter he turned into lequei, laquelte. The conjtroc- 
tkm que is generally repeated before every number of a 
period. 

SUEftClS*. 

(As long as I live), this image will be before »y epes; 

tout* ma vie — f. peint 

and, if over the gods permit me to reign* I shall not forest, after 

faire * 

ao terrible an example, that a king is not worthy to govern 

(pas not expressed ) 
ttor happy in his power, ( but in proportion as) be 

el n'mt puissance f. qiSautxint que 

aeAjects it to reason. I am very glad to see that yon do 
soumxltre art. de 

not love flattery, and t&at que ( rune no risk ) in speaking to ' 

ne hasarder rien a inf-i 
yon wish sincerity. 

CHAPTER IX. 
o* i*VT2R*Be*rio*ra. 

Interjections are small words, which serve to express 
the sudden emotions of the soul. They have no fixed 
place in speech, but show themselves accordingly as the 
aentiiiaeni that produces them causes to manifest itself 
maternally. The *mfy thutg to be attended to, is not 
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to place them between words which custom has made 

inseparable. There are interjections for erery feel- 
vis. 



mg» 



For pain and grief; 

For jo j and desire; 
For <iear ; 
For aversion ; 
For derision; 
For consent; 
For admiration; 
For astonishment; 
For warning; 



For encouragement 
For calling ; 
For silence ; 



aye! ah! helas! oaf! mou 

Dieu! etc. 
ha! he! 
ah! bon! 6! 
fi! n done! oh, oh! 
oh! eh! zest! 
certes, soit, volontiers. 
oh! 6! 

oh ! bon Dieu ! mislricordei 
gare ! alerte ! hola ! tout 

beau! chut! hem! hola! 

be! 
oh! allons! courage! 
hoik! ho! 
chut! paix! 
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OF WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION, or THE SYNTAX. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Ot THE SUBSTANTIVE. 



Thzhb are some substantives which are never used in 
the plural; such are, ist. the names of metals, consi- 
dered in themselves and in .their original state j as or, 
gold; platine, platina. fidly. The names of virtues and 
vices ; as chaste te, chastity ; ivrognerie, drunkenness, 
3dly. Some words of a physical or moral nature; as, 
route, hearing ; V odor at, smelling ; le sang, blood ; som- 
meil, sleep; pauvrete, poverty. 4thly. The infinitive of 
verbs and adjectives used substantively, together with 
some other words, which cannot be reduced to any par- 
ticular class. 

There are, on the contrary, some substantives which 
are never used in the singular : as annates, annals ; an- 
cStres, ancestors; moucfiettes, snuffers; etc. They cannot 
be reduced to any particular class. 

II. 

There are, in French, some compound words which 
follow particular rules in the formation of their plural. 

ist. When a noun is compounded of a substantive and 
an adjective, they both take the sign of the plural, as 
un gentilrhomme, a nobleman ; des gentils-hommes, noble- 
men. 

2dlv. When a noun is compounded of two substantives 
united by a preposition, the first only takes the sign of the 
plural: as un arc-en-ciel, a rainbow; des arcs-en-cieL 
rainbows. 
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3dly. When a noun is compounded of a preposition 

or verb", and a substantive, the substantive alone is put 

In the plural; as un entresol, (a low room between two 

floors) des entresols; un garde-fou (rails on bridges), des 

garde-fou8» 

Remark. There is a small number of substantives com- 
-pese4 of a verb and aa adverb ; as un passe-partout, a 
jnaaster or general key*, and sometimes of a verb repeated * 
xis paese-paase, slight of band : tbey never take the sign 
of th* plural, 

EXERCISE. 

Gold is the most pure^ the most precious the most duc- 

parfait 
tile and the heaviest of all metals. Chastity is an obligation 

pesant . art. * * 

of all times, all ages, and all conditions. 

art* pr. art. pr. art. e'tatm. pj. art. 

Intbxication which proceeds from beer is of longer duration 

ivresse venir art. * * 

than that which proceed* from wine. It is the s/ens«.of 

-art. Ce ^# m 

feeling which teaches to guard against the error* of 

toucher apprendre se garantir de art. 

sight. Sleep m the image of death. Earfy 

a* 1 - art. de bona* kettre a 

leant to distinguish trmhirem, falsehood. That is 

apprendre i -—guer art. *v*u art. ya#.r 

more hitter than wormw-ood, Dignity of 

fl/wer <fc art. jabsinthe art* dlevcuioa art. 

mind was formerly a (distinguishing mart of ) 

«£7Z//jne/z/m.pl.ind-3 ce qui * distingueriml-z 

noblemen. One of the buUretsjee of the vault has fallen.] 

arc-boutant m. pi. tomjber 

He ia always making . (cock and bull stories). The Tartars 
* fait de art. coq-d-rdnem. pi. Tar tare 

always form the scouts or an array. The fish- 

ed/re avant-coureurra. pi. chasse- 

carrieTS did not arrive in time. This door is onry 

maree m-"pl. iud-3 d ne que 

fastened with a latch ; and all (the persons) in the house 
firmer d *art. loquetm. * ceusi de 

have each- their key. 

patse-partoul m. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF JHE ABTICLR. 



f ist. The English are sometimes at a loss how to trans- 
late into French the a or an, which precedes the substan- 
tive following the verb to be: but there will be no diffi- 
culty if they examine whether that substantive be restricted 
|>y a particular idea which follows; if it be not restricted, 
the a or an is not expressed in French; thus, I am a 
Frenchman, I am a prince, must be translated by je suis 
Francois, je suis prince. But. if it be restricted, tben the 
a or an must be expressed by the word un placed be- 
fore the substantive. / am a Frenchman of an illustrious 
family, I am a very unfortunate prince, must be trans- 
lated by je suis un . Francois d'illustre maison, je suis un 
prince malheureux. 

2dly. "When the verb Sire is preceded by the pronoun 
demonstrative ce, in phrases of this kind, un is always 
required before the substantive. 

. 3dly. In French, we do not use the article before 
substantives, expressing the quality of a preceding noun; 
though, in English, the article the is sometimes used, 
and oftener a or an; as Tilimaque, fils d'Ulysse, roi 
d'lthaque, Telemachus, the son of Ulysses, king of Ithaca; 
le Due d'York, prince du sang,* the Duke of York, a prince 
of the blood, 

exercise. « 

I Am a Frenchman and a merchant ; after having (been at) 

negotiant inf-i parcoura 

the most famous (trading towus) in the Levant, (my commer- 
= • ichelle f. pi. de — m. les affaires 

cial concerns) have brought me here. I am an unhappy 
de mon commerce conduire 

Frenchman who, a striking example of the vicissitudes of 

* memorable 21 — art 

fortune, seek an asylum where I may end my days in 
chercher asile m. puisse finir 
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peace. He was a man of uncommon probity and of tried 

Ce U* rare a f . 1 vn tprouvii 

virtue; (as a) reward for the services lie had rendered 

1 pour le recompenser de que 

to the church and stale, the king has made him a bishop. 

eglise pr. art. Mque* 

Neoptolemus had hardly told me that he was a Greek, when 
Moptoleme eut a peine dit que 

I ( cried out) O ! enchanting words, after so many years 

s'Scrier ind-3 doux parole f pi. de 

of silence and unceasing paiu, O my son, what mis- 

sans consolation zpr. 1 mat- 

forluue, what storm, or rather what propitious wind has 
heurm. tempiiel. plutdt favorable* 1 

brought you hither to end my woes? He replied, I 

conduire pour malm, pi. . repondre ind-5 

am of the island of Scyros, I am returning thither; (1 am said) 
(le retoumer j on dit 

( to be ) the son of Achilles. 
que ind-i. 

Hemabk. As among those who study the French Ian- 
guage, there are few who are desirous of knowing every 
role, we shall content ourselves with giving a compara- 
tive table, in which the same words are exhibited, ac- 
cording to circumstances, both with and without the 
article. This will be sufficient for such persons, if they 
learn by heart the phrases which we have inserted at the 
end of this grammar, and which are a competent illus- 
tration of custom. - p 

TA3LS. 

With the Article. Without the Article* 

The writings of Cicero are full The writings of Cicero are full 

of the soundest a ideas. 1 of sound a ideas. 1 
sain. 

Divest you rselfo/Me prejudices Have you no prejudice (with 

*e defaire prejugd regard to) this question ? 

of childhood. sur — • 

The different kinds of animals There are different kinds 0/ 

that are upon the earth. animals upon the earth. 

Re enters into a detail of the He enters iulo a long detail of 

1 rules of a good grammar. frivolous a rules, i 
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With the Article. Without ibc Article. 

He affecU circumlocution*. He affects long i circumlocu- 

chercher de dStour. turns a in order to explain. 

the simplest a things, i 

He loads his memory with the He Joads his memory with 

, verses of Virgil and ihephra- insipid 5 verses i and 

ses of Cicero. phrases, a x 

Essays supported by strong a Essays, supported by lively i 

di scours soutenu vive 

expressions, x expressions, a 

He has collected precepts of A collection, of precepts in 

recueilUr pour sur 

■ morality. morals. 
mceurs pi. 

Make use of the tohens we We are obliged to use some 

* se servir ' signe [donl) de 

agreed upon.* exterior % signs i, in order 

4tre convenu to make ourselves understood. 

nous entendre. 

The choice of studies, proper, He has made a choice of books, 

-etc. which are, etc. 

Knowledge has always been It it an object of esteem, of 

convom#u€ey\. Ce 

the object of the esteem* the praise, and admiration. 
praise and the admiration of 
\ eloge pi. 

men* 

The riches of the mind can There is in. Peru a prod i- 

only (be acquired)' by study. It Perou 

ne que s'acquirir gious abundance of useless * 

riches, i 

The gifts of fortune are im~ -Gifts of fortune. 

certain. bien 

fragiles. ■ 

The connexion of proofs There k in this bocfc an ad- 

enchafnement preuves mirable connexion of solid a 

-makes them please and per- proofs, i 

quelles 
, suade. 

It ia i by meditation, upon what It is by meditation that we 

Ce acquire fresh l knowledge, a 

we react l hat we acquire nouveau 
fresh a knowledge i . 

s ' cvnnoissance pi. % 

TheadTantages of memory* There are different Jtinojs of 

memory. 
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"With the Article. Without the Article. 

The memory of facts it the He has only a memory of 

most showy. facts. 
. briilant. 

The aim 0/ ^oo</ masters He has an air of pedantry 

but .tonta. pSdant 

should be to cultivate the that stocks you at first sight. 

devoir ind-i <fe aSorJ 
mind and reason of their 
pupils. 

TAe /<w/e of mankind is liable Society of chosen %men* 1 
homme pl» 
to great changes. 

He has no need 0/ M* taw* He has no need of lessons, 
avoir besoin 
you wish to give him. 

Trance, Spain, England, etc. Kingddm of France, of Spain, 

of England, etc. 

The Island of Japan. Island ofCandia. 

He comes from China. He comtf/vm Poland, 

He arrives from America* He arrives/ro/r* J7&/y» 

•The extent 0/ Persia* He is gone /o Persia* 

en 

He is returned /w/71 Me East- He is returned jftdtfi Spain, 

Indies, from Asia, etc. .. front Persia, etc. 

He lives in Peru, in Japan, in He lives in Italy, in France, 

d in London, in Avignon, etc. 

the Indies, in Jamaica, elc. d d , , 

The politeness of Trance. The fashions of France. 

The circumference of England. The horses of England. 

The in teres t of Spain . The w in es ef Spain . 

The invention of printing, is The empire of Germany i< 

attributed to Germany. divided into a great numbe* 

of states. 

He comes from- French Flan" He comes fro*m Flanders', 
ders. 

III. 

1st. The English make use of a or an, before nouns 
of measure, weight, and things bought, as : wheat is 
sold for a crown a bushel ; butter sells for six-pence a 
pound; wine sold yesterday for forty crowns a hogshead; 
'tis more than a groat a bottle. But, in French, we 
ought to make use of the article ami not of the proooqir 
un, as; le bled se Vend un ecu le boisseau; le bearfet 's* 
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vend six sous la livrs; Is vin se vendit hier quaranU kus 
le muid; c*est plus de quatre sous la bouteille. 

adly. When speaking of time, a or an is expressed in 
French by the [preposition par, as: so much a week, tout 
par semaine. 

3dly. In English, a is sometimes put between, the 
pronoun which expresses admiration and the substan- 
tive that accompanies it, as: what a beauty/ but, in 
French, the un is never expressed, and we say, quelle 
beauti! 

5lh!y. In English, when the adyerbs more or less are 
repeated to express a comparison, they must be pre- 
ceded by the article, as : the more difficult a thing is 
the more honourable. But, in French, the article is 
omitted, and we say, plus une chose est difficile, plot 
ells est honorable, 

EXEBCJSX. 

Corn sells for eight shillings a bushel. Veal and 

art. bl4m,sevendre * schelling botiseau arl. veau art. 

mutton cost ten pence a pound. This lace is sola at half a 

. coufer sou • Uvre f. f. se vendre * demi a 1 

guinea an ell. The best French « wines are sold from twelve 

f. aune de France* 1 iud-x 

to fifleeu shillings a bottle. My father goes to Ireland four or 

bouteille f. va en Irlande 

fire times a year. He gives to his son seven shillings a day. It 

fois an 
(is necessary), if you. desire to (improve soon), that you 

falloir * /aire desprogres rapides 

take a lesson three times a week. The more I contemplate 
preniez * 

those precious remains of antiquity, the more I am struck 
= resfe va. pi. art. = frappe 

with wonder. What a beautiful morning ! come let us go and 
de itonnement matinee L 

walk into the field. 

sepromener champ m. pi. 

CHAPTER III. 

OP THE ADJECTIVE. 

i$t We have said that an adjective agrees in gender 
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and number with the substantive which it qualifies; we 
must however except from this rule nu, bare, and demi, 
half, when placed before a substantive, and feu, late, 
T^heu before the article or a pronominal adjective, as: it 
va nu-pieds, he goes barefoot; je suis a vous- dans una 
demi-heure, I will be with you in half an hour; feu lu 
reine, the late queen ; feu ma mire, my late mother. But 
the agreement takes places, if nu and demi be placed after 
the substantive, and feu between the article or pronominal 
adjective and the substantive, as : ila lea pieds nus, his feet 
are bare; je suis a vous dans une heure etdemie, I will be 
with you in an hour and a half; la feue reine, ma feue 
mere* 

adly. An adjective frequently serves to qualify two or 
more substantives expressing either persons or things of 
different genders. 

If it be used to qualify more than two substantives, the 
agreement of this adjective with the substantives will bo 
agreeably to the rule given. Either these substantives 
perform the office of subiect, as : la gramntaire, la logique, 
et la rhetorique, me'thodiquement enseignies, He s*oublient 
ga^re; grammar, logic, and rhetorique, when taught with 
method, are seldom forgotten; or whether they constitute 
the regimen, as : e'estun homme d'une valeur, d'une verta et 
d'une fidelite* iprouvies ; he is a man of tried courage, 
virtue, and fidelity. 

If it be used to qualify only two substantive, we must 
distinguish the substantive .of persons and the substantive 
of things; with the first, the rules of agreement are to bo 
observed in all cases; with the. second, custom allows, 
when ,the substantives form the regimen, to make the 
adjective agree with the last only, a&: elle avoit les yetix 
et la boucJie ouverte. Nevertheless, modem grammarians < 
are for the agreement, even in this case. 

3dly. With respect to phrases like the following, les 
langwes yJngloise et Frartfoise sont fort' cdtMeSj though 
they are in opposition to the rules of grammar, yet they 
are so generally sanctioned by custom, that it must be 
acknowledged it is allowable to use them. Nevertheless, 
in strict propriety, it is certainly better to say, la langue 
FrangoUe et VAngloUe sont tres-cultivees* 

P 2 
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XX2ftCIS£. 

He ran through the streets like a madman, bare foot and 
* rue f. pi. 

fare-headed. His legs were bare. Give me half* gui- 

t£te II *r\.jambet.* avoir \ 
nea, and then ( you Trill only owe ) a guinea and a half. I shall 

* ne devoir plus que 

be at home in half an hour. Come before half past one. 

chez moi dans a une heure et i 

The late queen was idolised. The late queen was universally 

a i adore" 

regretted. His impetuosity and courage, long restrained, 

pron. enchain* 

soon surmounted all obstacles. The imagination and ge- 

art. art. 

nius of Ariosto, although irregular in their course, yet 

tArioste, quoique marche, neanmoins 

interest, (hurry along) and captivate the reader, who can never 
attacker entrainer letteur 

be tired of admiring them. There are in Gessner's idylls, 

ind-x a ait. idy lie i de 

sentiment* and a grace altogether affecting. The good taste 

tout-d-fait touchant 
of the Egyptians, (from that time) made them love solidity 

des-lors leur art. r= 

and unadorned regularity. In those climates, the dry and the 

tout nu a = 1 
rainy monsoons divide the year. 
moussoa f. pi. se diviser annee. 

II. 

ist. In the use of substantives of measure and dimen- 
sions, there is a difference of construction in the two lan- 
guages, which it is important to remark. In English, the 
substantive of measnre is placed before the substantive or 
adjective expressing tbe dimension, as: a tower two hundred 
feet high, or in height. In French, the word which 
expresses the dimension is placed first, if it be an adjective, 
and the preposition de is added to it as a regimen, as : une 
tour haute de deux cents pieds. But it is placed after, if it 
fce.a substantive, or if the adjective be used substantively; 
adding the. preposition de, either before the noun of 
measure; or before the noun of dimension, as ; une tour de 
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deux cen* pied* de haut, or de hauteur. This last expres- 
sion is «e most elegant. 

"WJen speaking of dimensions, the English make use of 
the ^erb to 60, as: the walls of Algiers are twelve feet 
th#h, and thirty feet high. But, in French, we generally 
stake use of the verb avoir, and then we have two con- 
structions: 1st. les murs d 3 Alger ont douze pieds d'6pais- 
seur, et trente de hauteur; 2d. les murs d* Alger ont douze 
pieds d'e'paisseur sur trente de hauteur. This last manner 
is the best and most generally adopted. 

adly. Jn comparative sentences, where we want to 
express tbe difference of a thing compared with another, 
the sentence is often constructed in English thus: she is 
taller than her sister by the whole head. But we ought to 
say in Frencb ; elle est plus grande que sa soeur 'de toute 
la ate. 

EXERCISE. 

This box, six feet long, is very convenient. You will be 
coffrem. commode 

stopped in your march by a river three hundred feet broad. This 
arrite f . 

observatory, twelve hundred feet high, is very proper for 

knowing the true position of the stars. ' It is a terrace 

inf-i astrem.\>\. Ce terrassef. 

a hundred and eighty feet broad aud twelve hundred 

large 
ieet long. The walls of oar garden are twenty feet high 

* murm.pl. 

and three broad. It is one of the finest stones that was 

on ait 
ever seen : it is twenty feet long and six thick. This 
jamais vues longueur epaisseur 

ditch is nine feet six inches deep and six feet 

fosse m. *» pouce m. pi. profondeurL 

broad* My son is taller than yours by two inches. 

REGIMEN OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

RULE. To join a noun to an adjective that precedes 
it, we put de y or a, between that adjective and the 
noun; then, the noun is called the regimen of the adr 
jective.' — • 
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example: 

Digne de recompense, ' Worthy of reward 

Content de son sort. Satisfied with his It*. 

Utile a fhomme, Useful to man. 

Prvpre a la guerre. Fit for war. . 

Ricompense is the government of the adjective digne , 
because it is joined to that adjective by the word de: 
thomme is the government of the adjective utile, because 
it is joined to that adjective by the word a. 

exercise. 

Virtuous men are always worthy of esteem. A weak 
art. vertueux a 1 toujour* estime f. foible 2 

mind is liable to many contradictions. A heart free from 
1 m. sujet bien des — f. pi. coeurm. lib re de 

cares enjoys the greatest possible felicity. Voltaire was 

sola m. pi. jouit de x * — 5 = f. a — fat 

always greedy of praise, and iusatiable of glory, Rousseau, 

avide louangef.pl. — = — 

endowed with a strong and fiery imagination, was all his 

doue de fort a bouitlant 5 — f . 1 

(life-time) subject to frequent fits of misanthropy, and 

f/ef. enclin a de — acc& tn.pl. = 

liable to all the variations attendant upon it. 
sujet — f. pi. qui en sont la suite. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Article and the 

Adjectives* 

The Faults of Infancy. 

defaut m. pi. art. enfance 

The amiable Louisa and her young brother Charles were 
Louise — ind-a 

gentle, humane, and sensible. To the most interesting 
doux sensible spirit uel interessant a art. 

person, Louisa joined all the modesty, the pleasing ingetiuous- 
figure f. i ind-a -=: f. heureux inginuite f 

ness aud artless graces of her sex; and Charles, the vivacity, 
naif'x art. — f. 1 se.re m. = f . 

. the fire, and the manly gracefuluess of his. But these 

f eu tn « mdle agrementm. pi. 

advantages, the precious gifts of nature, were 

wantage m. pi. * =a donm , p j f x arl . _ ft ind . a 
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obscured by great defect*. They were 

itn peu obscurti de defautm.\\. ind-a 

both inclined to ■ idleness, and liable to fits of sullen nets 

fun et taut re enclin &rl. paresse f. sufets des acces bouderiet. 
and ill humour when they were contradicted. 

de * =z/tm. lorsqu' contredit art. 

Faults are diseases of the soul, the cure (of which) 

defaut des maladies , gue'rison f. 9 dont s 

is the work of time. 

ouvrage art. m. 

In good dispositions it is generally the fruit of the 
ies dmes bien n4es elle d ordinaire — m. 
development of reason, and the desire of pleasing. 

developpement m. art. de m. inf-i 

Though their parents were persuaded (of this), they employed, 
Quoique — subj-a — jde"b en 1 employer 

to hasten it, an expedient which succeeded. 
ind-3 pour /idler a la i moyenm. leur reussir iud-5 

If they were satisfied with them, contentment and 

* a iud~a 1 content de art. satisfaction f* art. 

joy were painted in their countenances; if dissatisfied, 

f. peint sur figure f. pL * en etoient-ils meconteat 

they did not scold, but they received them with a 

* les grander ind-a ind-a 

sorrowful air, a dejected countenance, and every sign. 
trisle a regard i abattu a main tie n i tous art. eigne 

of chagrin and trouble. Louisa and Charles 

xn. pi. art. — m. de art. douleur. 

were naturally kind and feeling; they could not long 

naturellernent bon sensible ne pouvoient long- temps 

support the idea of having afflicted such tender parents. 
resister & idie inf-i qfflige' des si tend re 2 — 1 
They felt their error, burst into tears, aud asked 

ind-a faute f. fondre en larme f. pi. 

pardon. All was immediately forgotten, and satisfaction 

— m. a 3 aussi/dl 1 oublie' art. canten/ementm. 

again smiled around. It was by this means that these 

renaitreind-zautourd'eux.Cefut moyen sing, que 

amiable children soon became models of 

bien id t a devenir 1 des modele m. pi. 
docility, complaisance, and application. 
= de — " de — 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•r THS PRONOUNS, 

5. 1. 

OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Of the Place of Personal Pronouns. 

There is no difficulty in placing personal pronouns, 
when tbey act as subjects: the person who speaks alwajs 
names himself last, and the person addressed is generally 
named first. 



1 

Vous ei mot, nous irons e) la You and I will go into the 

campagns; country. 

Nous irons ee soir a la promt" We will take a walk this even- 

nade y vous, voire frere 9 et ing, you, your brother, and 

moi; !• 

&XEBCISE. 

My sister and I were walking by the last rays of 

nous * ind-a d rayons m.pl. 

the setting sun, and we were saying: what a sweet splendour 
couchant * disions Mat m. 

does it still spread over all nature! In the long 

* 2 pas 3 4 ne repand 1 art. ^ 

winter evenings, my father, my brothers and I (used to 
de 2 soirie f. pi. 1 nous passer 

spend) two hours in the library and to read there, 

ind-2 biblioikequef. nous * lisions y 

(in order to unbend our minds) from the serious studies of the 

pour se dciasser = a 1 

day, those amiable poets who interest most the heart, by the 

a 1 leplus 

charms of a lively imagination, and make us love truth, by 
riant* 1 art. en 

•disguising it lul der the jr^k of an ingenious fiction. You 

</efcviscrinf-5 //a//m.pl. = a f . 1 
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and jour friend shall accompany me to tile museum, and there 

—pagner museem. * oil 

we shall study nature in her three kingdoms. 

regne m. pi. 

RULE. The pronouns il and ils always represent a 
substantive masculine, the former, if it be singular, the 
latter, if it be plural ; and elle and elles, on the contrary, 
represent a substantive feminine, elle, if it be singular, 
elles j if plural. 

Thus, in speaking of the rose; say, elle a un parfum 
exquis, aussi est- elle la fleur Ui plus recherchdej it has an 
exquisite fragrance, and is indeed the choicest of flowers ; 
because rose is feminine and singular; and in speaking 
of several ladies, elles ont autant de modestie quids beaut 6, 
d 9 esprit et de grdce, they have as much modesty as they 
bave beauty, wit, and accomplishments) because dames 
is feminine and plural. 

EXEBCISE. 

>{Look at 4 ) that magnificent building ; it unites gracefulness 
Rega rder —fiy ue bdtimen t m . reunir art. grdce f . 

to- beauty, and elegance to simplicity. Ignorance 

art. = f. art. — f. art. = f . — f . 

is jealous, presumptuous, and vain : // sees difficulties 

prSsomptueux — ne de = f. pi. 

in nothing, {is surprised) .at nothing, and stops at nothing. 
d Hen ne s'itonner de nes'arriterd 

Let us gather these roses; Heavens! what a sweet fragrance 

cueillir Ciel! quel * parfum 

they exhale! Never judge' from appearances; they are often 

— lerl sur art. 

deceitful: the wise man examines them, and does not decide 

* * je decider 

upon them, till he has had time to fix ht6 judgment.. 
d'ajpres f. que lorsque art. m. de fixer 

With respect to pronouns, when used as a regimen, 
custom has established #the following rules. 

RULE I. The pronouns, me, te, se x leur, le, la, les, 
y and en, are generally placed before verbs, as are nous, 
vous and /at, when without a preposition. 
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EXAMPLES : 

It me dit, He tells me. 

Je le vols, I see him. 

Je les ecqute, I Hsteu to them. 

Je iui parte, I speak to him. 

J'y songerai, \ will think of it. 

J'ea suU ravi, I am delighted at it. 

ZXE&CIS2. 

(At soon at) he had explained to us the maxims of So- 

J?es que expliquer ind-5 * So- 

, crates, he said : you see that it is not without reason he 

crate ind-3 ce que on U 

(is looked upon) as truly wise. He was continually saying 

regards unvrai ind-9 

tome, yet a little patience, and you will disarm even envy 
* de desarmer * art. 

itself. You have, no doubt, (some foundation) for reproaching 
Stre sans doute fonde a inf-t 

him with his faults; but is there (any man) on earth that 
lui de * art. m. pi. quelqu'un art. qui 

is exempt (from them) 9 . To please her, you must never 
eubj-i en lui * 

flatter her. To abandon one self to metaphysical abstrao 

*' art. metaphysique a 

lions, is to plunge into an unfathomable abyss, 
i ce * se jeter sans fond i abtmexa i. 

RULE II. The pronouns moi, toi, soi, nous, vous, lui, 
mix, * He and eUes y are placed after verbs, when they are 
preceded by a preposition. 

EXAMPLES : 

Cela depend de moi, That depends on me. 

Je pense a toi, I think of thee. 

On soccupe trop de soi, We aretoo attentive to ourselvei. 

Que ditee voue d'eux, What do you say of them. 

EXEBCISE. 

My father loved me ao tenderly that he thought of 

- hid- 2 penser ind-9 d 

none but me, (was wholly tal$en up) with me, and saw none bttlJM 
ne que net'oceuperind-zque de ind-a 
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111 llie universe. If you wish to obtain that favour, you must 

de * 

Bpeak to him himself. It depended on you to excel your 

hid- a de de temporter sur 
rivals, but you would not. Philip, father of Alexander, 

levouloir \r\d-/i Philippe a 

being advised to expel from his dominions a man, who 

co mme on conseilloit di de chasser etat m . pi. 

(had been speaking) ill of him ; I shall take care not to do that, 

parler ind-6 se garder bien * * * en 

said he, ho would go and slander me every where. 
iud-3 * mddire de 

. RULE III. In imperative phrases, with affirmation, 
moi, toi, nous, vous, lui, leur, eux, elle, elles, le, la, les, 
y and en, are placed after verbs; but, if with negation, 
me, te, se, nous, vous, lui, leur, U, la, Us, y and en, are 
placed before verbs. 

examples: 

ZW/e*-moi ee qui en est, Tell me how things stand. 

^Donnez-eu, Give some. 

Songez-y, Think of it. 

* But we say: 

Ne me dites pas ce qui en est. Do not tell me how thing* stand. 
Ne m'en donnez point,. Do not give me any. , j , 

N'y songez pas, Do not think of it. 

Remark, ^st. When the pronouns me, te, moi, toi, 
are placed betwixt an imperative and an infinitive, we 
make use of me, te, wben the imperative is without a 
regimen direct. 

examples: 

.Venez me parler \ Come and speak to me. 

Va tefaire coiffer, Go and get thy hair dressed* 

But we. make use of moi, toi, if the imperative have 4 
regimen direct. 

EXAMPLES t 

Laissez-moi /aire, Let me do it. 

FaU-toi coijhr, Get thy hair dressed. 

adly. IF mot, to, ,be placed after the imperative, and 
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followed by the pronoun en, they, are changed into 
me 9 te. 

EXAMPLES : 

Donnez-m'en, Give me some. 

Retourne-t'en, Go back. 

3dly. When there are two imperatives joined together 
by th,e conjunctions et, ou> it is more elegant to place the 
second pronoun before the Yerb. • 

examples: 

FelieeeaAe san* cesse et le r$- Polish and repeliah it conti- 

poliesez, nually. 

CardezAes eu les renvoyez, Keep than or wn d tham lack. 

EXERCISE. 

Listen to me, do not condemn me, without a hearing. Com- 
Scouter * * m'ecouter se plain' 

-plain t thou hast just cause of complaint; however, do not 

dre tin wjet plainte 

complain too bitterly of the justice of mankind. Give 
amerement art. homme pi. 

seme. Do not givecwy. Think {of it). Do not think of it. 

Repeat to them continually that, without honesty, one can never 
succeed iu the world. Do not repeat to them continually the 
same things: Acknowledge him as your master, and obey 

reconnoitre pour 

him.' Tread upon that spider and kill* it. 

iui marcher araigniel. icraser 

- * * 

RULE IV. "When several pronouns accompany a yerb, 
me, te, se, nous, poue, JBtistbe/ placed first; le, la, lee, 
before lui, leur; an,d/ before en, which is always the last 

examples: 

JPt&e&moir ee livre; je voustle Lend me that book; I will re- 

rendrai demain ; si vous me turn it yon to-morrow ; if 

le refusez , je saurai m'en you refuse me, I can make 

passer: ' shift without it. 

jfurez-vous la force <de 1+ \&xt Will you have resolution 

dire 9 . [ enough. to tell them it? 

II n'a pas voulu vous.y mener, He would, not take you there. 

Iff *oua< yl an >&>Pterui 9 1 y&VL bring you some there. 
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Exception. In an imperative sentence,' with affirmation, 
le y la, les, are always placed first, as, donnez^le^moi, give 
it me ; ojfrez-larlui, offer it to him \ conduisez-les-y, conduct 
them thither : and moi is placed after y, as, menez-y-moi, 
carry me thither j but we say, menez-nous-y, carry us 
thither. 

' EXERCISE. 

You wish to make a present to your sister. (There is) a 

vouloir * Voila 

beautiful fan, you should present forwith //. How 

eventailm. devoir cond-i offrir lui * Que 

many people are there without merit and without occupation 

de gens * * - »iw 

(who would be mere nothings) in society, did not gaming 

ne tenir a rien con d- 1 art. si arl./i&m. 

introduce them {into it). 1 shall speak to them (about it) 

introduire ind-a y " e # 

and give you a faithful account , of it. I lis certain that 

je rend re ind-7 exact a compfe m. 1 

old Geronle has refused his daughter, to Valere; but because 
art. 
he does not give her to him, it does not follow that he will 

s'ensuivre 
give her to you. 

. Remabk. The expression mime is sometimes placed after 
the personal pronouns, moi, tot, soi, nous, vous, eux, lui, 
elle, elles, to mark more particularly the person or tiling 
spoken of. 

examples: 

*» - 

lis se sont perdtts eux-mSmes, They have ruined themselves'. 

Le monde estime bien des choses The world prizes many things 

qui, en elles-me'mes, sont fort which, in themselves,, are 

meprisables; worthless, 

S- n. 

OF THE HELATIVE mONOXTNS. *- 

We have seen that the relative pronouns are, qui, que, 
donty lequely quoU 
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RULE I. Qui, when a relative, is always of the num- 
ber, gender, and person of its antecedents. 

examples: 

Jlfoi qui suis son fits, I who am his son. 

Tbi qui es si jeune, Thou who art so young. 

L' enfant qui joue, The child who plays. 

Nous qui etudions, We who study. 

Fou* qui riex, You who laugh. 

Le* litres qui instrument, The books which instruct. 

In the first example, qui is singular, and of the first 
person, because the pronoun moi is in the singular* and 
of the first person. In the second it is singular, and of 
the second person, for the same reason ; and it is farther 
*-/ masculine or feminine, according to the sex of the person 
addressed. 

EXEHCISE. 

* I who did not suspect (so much) falsehood, cunning, 

* soupgo finer \r\&-z tant de fausseti f. pr. ruse f. 
and perfidy, in a man whom I loTed, blindly followed 

pr. — f. iud-i aveugtement 3 fe suiv re in&'i 

his counsels. Thou who art candour and innoceuce itself, 

conseiim. art. = art. — f. mime 

trust not too lightly. The great empire of the Egyptians, 

teconfie tegerement. — m. — tien 

which was (as it were) detached from all others., was not of 

comme detachi art. 

long duration. We who know the value of time, 

dure'et. • connoitre prix no. art* nou$ f 

ought to make a good use (of it), instead of wasting it in 

devoir mil -i * eniploim. au lieu perdre dans 

idleness and frivolity. What ! is it you, my daughter, who 
art. oisivete'l. art. inutilUe f. Quoi ce 

(would wish) that I (should love) you less? The greatest men, 
vou loir con- 1 que subj-a 
.jvho were the oruament and glory of Greece, Homer, Py- 

ind~4 ornement art. =(. art. Grhce f. Ho mere, 
thagoras, Plato, even Lycurgus and Solon , went to learn 
— gore, Platon,m£me — gue — ind-3. * apprendre 

wisdom in Egypt* 
art. sagesse f. en Egypt*, 

RULE II. Que, when a relative, is of the number and 
gender of Us antecedent. 
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examples: 

Cest moi que Von demande, ■ It is I whom they ask for. 

Cest toi qu'on appelle, It is thou whom they call. 

L*a femme que je vois si blert The woman whom I see so well 

parte, dressed. 

C'est nous que vous offensez % It is we whom you offend. 

Cest vous queje cherche, It is you I am seeking. 

Z»es dames que vous voyez, The ladies whom you see. 

EXERCISE. 

I whom temptation surrounded on every side fell 

art. seduction f . environner ind-a de tout part f. pi . je torn bat 
into the snare. It is thou whom the public voice calls to that 
dans piegem. Ce a f . 1 appeler 

employ. A power which terror and force have 

place f. puissance f. art. = f. art. — f. 

founded, cannot be of long duration. It is we whom they per- 
Jondif. nepeul durief. I'oapouf- 

secute with unexampled rage. You whom every body 
suivre avec unesans exemple nfureuri. i tout le monde 

respects, hasten to (show yourself). (Everything) in the 
respecter se hdler de parottre. Tout dans 

universe alters and perishes; but the writings which 
universm.s'alte'rer pirir « ecrttm. pi. art. 

genius has dictated, shall be immortal, 
genie m. * dicte'yA. — teL 

9 

Dont represents occasionally de qui, duquel, delaquelle, 
desqueU, desquelles, and even de quoL 

examples : 

Uhomme dont vous parlez est The man of whom yon* -art 

parti, speaking is gone. m 

JLa tour dont nous apercevons The tower whose bawkmenj* , 

les creneaux doit 4tre tres- we perceive must the feery 

eleuee, high. . ..• \..~- 

Cc dont je vous aiparie fautre Wh#it I was speaking. tQ yjou of , 

jour n a pas riussi, theother day did not succeed . 

Observe ist, That qui, que, and dom may equally 
apply to persons and things; but qui can never apply 
to things when it ought to be preceded by a preposi- 
tion: in this case we must mabe use of lequei, duquely 1 
auquel, etc, ... 
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adly. Lequel, laquelle, apply both to persons aid 
things. 

3dlv. Quoi applies only to things. 

There is likewise an adverb which is employed as a 
relative pronoun ; it is oh. On this occasion, it is of 
both genders aod both numbers, and signifies dans lequel, 
auquel, dans laquelle, etc. 

examples : 

F'oild le but ou il tend, That is the object he has in 

view. 
Ce sont des affaires ou je suis Those are affairs with which 1 
embarrasse", am perplexed. 

Remabk, Ou is united with the preposition de and 
par. 

examples: 

F'oild one chose (Toil dipend le That is an affair on which the 
bonheur public, public happiness depends. 

Tels. sont les lieux par ou il a These are the places through 
passe", which he passed. 

EXERCISE. 

Persons of a middle condition have not the same 

art. personne f. pi. commun a — f . t mimt 

need of being cautioned against the dangers towhith 

besoin m . inf- 1 pricautionne" f. pi. contre ecueil m . pi. 

elevation and authority expose those who are destined 
art. — f. art. auto rite" {.expose rceux destine" tn.pl 

to govern mankind. The protection on which he relied 

gouvemer art. homme pi. — f. ear compltt 

has been too weak. That after which a true philosopher 
imd~a' foible Ce apr&s prai —phevtu 

sighs most ardently, is to spread that sentiment of uni- 

eoupireratt. ardemment de ripandre — m. 

V6rsal benevolence which should unite and (bring together) 
---selzbienveil/ancef. i devroit unir rapprocher 

all men. These are Conditions without which the thing 

art: Ce sont des sans f. 

wou,ld npt have l^n concluded. Nature, of whose secret 

fait f. art. — f. * i art. — m. 

we (are ignorant), will be always a source of conjecture 
pL 4 a ignorer 3 — f.. 5 — f. pi. k 

to mankind. That of which we complain the jaw* 

pour i art. homme* Cc * seplaindn 
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bitterly is not always what affects us the most. The only 

amerement ce qui ajfecler seul 

moments in which his soul still opens to pleasure 

— m. pi. encore* Jouvriri art. 

are those which lie devotes to study. The mountains from 

ceux consacrer art etude f. f. pi. 

whence gold ( is extracted ) are not in general fruitful. 

on 1 art. or 3 tire a * en — infertile pi. 

The different countries through which he has passed have 

— PQJ* m. pi. par passe 

furnished his peucil with romantic and picturesque 
fourni a pinceaum. de art. —tique* pittoresqueS 
scenes. 
— i. 

J. HI. 

OF PRONOUNS ABSOLUTE. 

We have seen, that the pronouns absolute are, qui, que, 
quoi, quel, lequeL 

Qui signifies quel homme, what man : quelle personne, 
what person. 

examples: 

Qui vous a dit cela ? Wh o lol d you tha t ? 

fignore qui a fait cela, I doti\ know who did that. 

Que signifies quelle chose, what thing. 

. EXAMPLES : 

Que dit-on 7 What do they say? 

Je ne sais qu y en penser, 1 dou't know what to think of it. 



Quoi has the signification of que* 

EXAMPLES : 

A quoi s'occupex$-on ? What are they engaged in ? 

Difes-moi en quoije puis vous Tett me how I can serve you. 
servir, 

Remabk. If que or quoi be followed by an adjective, the 
preposition de is placed before that ad jectivqp ' 

examples : 

Que dit-on denouveau ? What news is there? 

Quoi de plus instruct if el de What is more instructive and 
plus amusant ?, amusing if 
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EXERCISE. 

Who will not agree that life has few real pleasures and 
convenir art. f. peudevrai 

many dreadful pains? ( Some one ) entered secretly ; 

beaucoupdeaffreux s peine f.pl. 1 On entra secrelement 
guess who it was* What have you read in that book 
deviner * * m. 

that can have excited in your soul emotion and eniliu- 
qui puisse porti art. — f. art.e»Mou- 

siasm? I know not what to think (of it). In what did you 
siasme m. savoir * A avez 

find them occupied? There is in that discourse I know not 
troupes occtfpem.pl. disco urs m. savoir 

what which appears to me designiug. What have you remarked 
sembler * insidieux remarfd 

good, beautiful and sublime in Homer? Wfiat more 
pr. pr. pr. pr. 

brilliant, and, at the same time, more false, than the expression! 
brillant en * mime pr. — 

of a man, who has (a great deal) of wit, but wants 

beaucoup esprit qui manque <fc 
judgment? 
fugement ? 

In interrogations, and after a verb, quel is used to ask 
the name or qualities of a person or thing. 

EXAMPLES : 

Quel homme est-ce? What man is it ? 

Quel temps fait-il? What weather is it? 

Je ne sais quel homme c'est, I don't know what man it is. 

II sail quel parti prendre, He knows what steps to pursu* 

We have already seen, that the adverb oA is employed 
a relative pronoun; it is likewise used as a kind of 

absolute pronoun. 

Ou represents en quel endroit, in what place, or a quo\ t 

to what. 

examples : 

Oa allez-vous^* Where are you going? 

Ou ceia nous menern-t-il? When will that take us? 

T ignore ou L'on me conduit, I don't know where they "* e 

taking me. 
II rfa pas print ou cette con- He did noi foresee where such a 
duite le meneroit, conduct would lead him. 
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Remark I. When oit is joined to the preposition de, it 
narks the place or cause, according to circumstances of 
winch you are speaking. 

EXAMPLES : 

IX ou vient-il? Where does be come from ? 

jyoiisa haine prochde-t-elle? From whence proceeds his haired* 
Voila tTou il vient, It was there he came from. 

Lemal mevientd'ou fattendois The evil proceeds from that 
mon remede, quarter whence I had expect- 

ed a remedy. 

Remark IL When ou is preceded by the preposition par, 
it marks the place or means, according to the different 
circumstances of which you are speaking. 

examples : 

Par ou avezvous passS? Which way did you come? 

Par ou me tirerai-jed 'affaire? Which way shall I extricate 

myself? 
Voila par ou fai passe, That is the way I came. 

Je ne sals par ou je me tirerai I don't know which way I shall 
a* affaire, extricate myself. 

EXERCISE. 

What grace, what delicacy, what harmony, what colour- 
grdce f. delicatesse f . = f. colo^ 

ing, what beautiful lines in Racine! What then must 
, ris m. vers m. " — x done 5 doit a 

have been that extraordinary man to whom seven cities 

— ii se sont 

contested the glory of having given birth? He does not 
dispute =f. avoir donne art. jour m. * 

know what model to follow. I have told you what man it is. 
tavoir modUem.* suivre ce 

Which of those ladies do you think the most amiable? 

f. dames f. * a trouper i f. 

Choose which of those two pictures you like best. 

Choisir — ra. 4 ^ 6 tableau m..*) i aimer a art. mieux 3 
Where am I? He knows not where he is. He is gone I don't 

en savoir en a ^ ne 

know where. Where does he get that pride? (It is) there 
tavoir De * lui vient orgueikv** voila de 

he derives his origin. ( Which way) did you come ? (That is) 
tirer origine. Par ttes-vous arrivt* Voila 

(the road) I came. 
par venir ind-4 
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By the manner in which we have employed these pro- 
nouns, it will be seen they are only interrogative, when 
at the beginning of a sentence, and, consequently, the 
most proper name for them is that of pronouns absolute. 

OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS* 

Ce, cette, ces, very often are joined to the adverbs of 
place, ci, here, and la, there, in order to point out in a 
more precise manner the thing spoken of; and then tbe 
demonstrative pronoun is placed before the substantive, 
and ci and la are placed after. 

examples : 

Ce Iwre-ci, This book. 

Cette fleur-ci, This flower. 

Cet homme-la, That rqan. 

Cesfe/nmes-ld, Those women. 

Celui, cetle, ceux, celles, are followed by the preposition 
de 9 when placed before a substantive, and by a pronoun 
relative, when placed before a verb. 

examples: 

Les maladies de tdme sontplus The disorders of the mind at* 

dangereuses que celles du more dangerous than those 

corps, of the body. 

JJhomme dont je eous ai parte The man of whom I spoke to 

est cetui que vous voyez, you is he whom you see. 

De toutes les chosss du mortde, Of all the things in the world* 

if est cetle que j* aims le mo ins, it is that which I like least. 

Remahk, The pronouns celui, cells, ceux and ceUes, 
when followed by a pronoun relative, are expressed ia 
English, by the personal pronouns, he, she, they, or hf 
that which, those which, such as, etc. 

ex'ercise. 

The pleasures of the wise resemble in nothing those ot* 

ressembler 2 3 1 4 d 
dissipated man. He that suffers himself to (be ruled) by h tf 
diasipei x se laisse * domi/ter 

passions, must renounce happiness. This stuff *" 1 

doit renoncet a art. bonheurm. itoffe-cil * 
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ecome you wonderfully. That action is worthy of .Maine. 
siera a merveUle. f.-/a bldme. 

Vtis scene is calculated to interest all men, but that 
— f.-c* faite pour intireuer art. -id 



amioi succeed. 
te sauroit riussir. 



Celul-ci and celui-la adopt tbe gender and number 
>f the substantive whose place they supply. When they 
ire opposed to each other, celui-ci marks the object 
which is the nearest; and celuirla, that which is the most 
distant. 



Celuici plait, mats celuild cap- This pleases, but that capti- 
tive. vales. 

Ci and la coalesce with ce, and form the two other 
demonstrative pronouns ceci and cela, the first of which 
signifies cette chose-ci, this object; the second, cette chose- 
la, that object. 

They are used alone ; but when they are opposed to 
each other, ceci expresses the nearest object, and cela the 
most distant. 



J* jiaime point ceci, donnez- I don't like this, give me that. 
moi cela; 

Rema&k. When cela is alone and not opposed to the 
pronoun ceci, it is, like ceci, used of an object which we 
point to. 

examples: 

Que dites -vovs de cela ? What do you say of that? 

tela est fort beau, That is very handsome. 



EXERCISE 



'• 



(Here are) certainly two charming prospects; this 

Pbila certainement beau perspective t pi. 

has something more chearful, but many . people 

quelque chose de riant bmnde art. personne£\il. 

think that more sinking and more majestic. The body 
trouper i^tposant majettueux. 
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perishes, the soul is immortal ; yet all our cares are for 

pdrir f. — tel cependant soin 

that, while we neglect this. What means this? Tkat 

tandis que negtiger petit dire 

is true. It is not that. This is low and mean, but that'u 

Ce bos rampant 

grand and sublime. 



OF INDEFINITE PEONOUN8. 
l8t CLASS. 

f Those which are never joined to a Substantive^ 
Quelqu'un means un> une, one. 

EXAMPLES : 

Nous attentions des hommes, il We expect men, some will 

en viendra quelqu'un; come. 

Plitsieurs femmes m'onl promts Several ladies have promised 

de venir, il en piendra quel- me to come, some will come. 

qu'une; 

Quelqu'un taken absolutely and substantively, is said 
alike of both genders, and means une personne, a person. 



f attends id quelqu'un, I wait here for somebody. 

We no longer say, un quelqu'un* 

Quelques-uns signifies plusieurs dans un plus grand 
nombre, several out of a great number. 

examples : 

Quelques-uns assurent. Some people affirm. 

Entre les nouvelles qu'il a dS- Among the reports he has cir- 

bitees, Uy en a quelques-unes culated, several are trie. 

devraies; 

Quiconque, whoever, signifies quelque personne que & 
toit, qui que ce eoit, any person whatever. It tales »<> 
plural, and is neve* used but of persons* 
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example: 

Ce discours s'adresse a qukon- This speech is addressed to who- 
que est coupable, v ever is guilty. 

Ckacun, each, everyone, is used either d is tribatively or 
collectively. It has no plural. 

When used distributively, it means chaque personne, 
chaque chose, each person, or thing. It is used in the 
feminine, and must be followed by the preposition de, 

EXAMPLES : 

Chacun de nous pit & sa mode. Each of us lives as he pleases. 
Voyez separSment chacune de Look at each of these medals 
ces medailles, separately. - 

Used collectively, it signifies toute personne, every per* 
son. 

Chacun a ses defaufs, Every body has his faults. 

"We no longer say, un chacum 

EXERCISE. , 

Can any one, (be still ignorant) that it is from the 

Pourroit-il 2 1 ignorer encore ce des 

earliest infancy, that we ought to form Ihe mind) the heart 
tendre enfance f. on doit '* former 

and the taste. Will not some one of these ladies be of the 

* f . 

parly. Some people like to read (every thing new). 
partiel. aimer toutesles nouveautis. 

(These are) beautiful pictures; I could wish to buy 

voila de superbe tableau in* * voudroisen acheter 
some. Whoever has studied the principles of an art, knows that 

— pes — m. savoir 
it (is only) (by length of time) and by deep reflexions 

ce 11 est que a la longue deprofond riflexionf. 

that he can succeed in making it his own. All the 

riussir a\ sei tendre 4 le 3 * propre 5. 
ladies at the ball were very finely dressed, and each 

bal m. ind-a * supcrbement pare avoii 

differently. Every o.ne should, for (the sake of) his 

uneparure diffirente devroit pour * 

own happiness, listen only to the voice of reason and of 
propre — n'ecouter que * poixt art, ration t 
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troth. What it the pri$o of each of these medals? 
art. veritif. prix m. f. medailkl. 

Autrui means lee autre* personnel, other people; it only 
applies to persons, is neyer accompanied by an adjective, 
has no plural, and is neyer used in a sentence ^without 
jbeing preceded J>y a preposition. 



X* charM serfjouit iu.bonheur Qharity'rejoieeein thehappineii 
^.d'autrui, ,of other?. 

Personne, vtfiidh is always masculine and -singular, 
«meaus either nut, nobody, or qui que ce soi(, whoever, an; 
'body. 'In the first sense, it is preceded or followed 
iby the negative ne, -which is placed after personne, when 
tnis word stands before the verb; and. before the verb 
when personnesUmfoMter* The same observation applies 
t (o rfc«. 



Jl-nefautnuire a penonne, . We must injure nobody. 
Penonne n'est assure de yutre Nobody is certain of living tiH 
jusqifaulendemain, to-morrow. 

Rehabk I. The negative is sometimes understood: &> 
y a-t-il quelqu'un id? is there any body here? pertonntj 
nobody. Penonne, stands for U n'y a personne^ there i* 
^nobody here. 

Remark II. In interrogative phrases with an affirmation 
or in those expressing doubt, />erww«>signifies qudau'iuh 
any body. 



Penonne oseroit-il nier, etc. Would any body dare deny- 

Jedoute que personne soii.assejs I doubt whether any bod/** 
hardi, bold enough. 

Remark! Ill, In comparative sentences, when perso^f 
is placed in the second member of ,lbe .comparison* * 
means any body* 

fiXAMrus: 

Cette place lui consent mieux That place suits him better d»* 
% *& persons, anybody, J 
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Jtien, nothing, which is masculine and singular, is used 
-with or without a negation. When with a negation, it 
means null* chose, nothing. . 



II ne s J attache a rien de solide, He applies himself to* nothing 

fixed. 

'When-used without a negation, it means- quelque chose, 
something. 



Je doule que Hen *oit plus pro- I- dtrubt whether any thfog be 
pre a fairs impression que, more suited to make an im-- 
etc. pression than, etc. 

The negation is sometimes understood ; que voue a ca&U 
eela? rien; how much did you pay for it? nothing* 

ft . always requires the preposition de before the ad- 
jective or participle that fallow's it, and then if (here 
be no verb in the sentence, the negation is not ex- 
pressed: as> rien de beau que ie 4>rai, nothing is noble hut 
truth. 

XXEBCI5E. 

To most men the misfortunes of others . are 

Tour la plupart dt art. mal m« ne 

but a dream. Do not to ot/iers what yeu would not with 
que * songe m. * vouloir 

to be done to you.. No one' 'ktitfwa whether he deserves • 

qu*on vous fit savoir si est digne de 

love or hatred. An egotist loves- nobody y not even his own 

de Jgo'iste . . pasmttn* propre 

children j in the whole universe lie sees no one bat himself. 

dans * unwers ne voit * que lui seul 

He is more nhaa \any body) worthy of the oonndenea (with 

digne nonfiance f, 

which) the king honours him. 1 doubt whether any one ever 
dont hdnorer que ail 

painted nature, iu its. amiable simplicity, better than 
jamais peint art. — f. = f. 

the sentimental Gessntr. Hss any body called on me 

sensible — * a est-ilvenu\ chez 

this morning? Nobody. There was nothing but great 
matin m. que de grand 
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in the designs and works o£ the Egyptians. I 

dans dessein m.pl. art* outrage m. pi. — liens. 

doubt whether there is any thing better calculated to exalt 
que * soil 3 i plus prop re ekw 

Ike soul lhan the contemplation of the wonders of nattnt 

— I. merveillef* art. — f. 

ad class. 

Those which are always joined to a Substantive, 

Quelque, some, signifies un 9 une entre plusieurs, one out 
of several ; it is of both genders, and adopts the number 
.of the substantive, 

example : 

Adressei-vous a quelque autre Apply to some body else. 
personne, 

< Chaque, each, every, which is of both genders, basin) 
plural. 

example: 
Cheque pays a ses coutumes, Each country has its customs. 

Quelconque signifies riul, aucun, no, not any; quelyu* 
jte soit, whatever it be : quel qu*il soil, whoever he be 
It is of both genders, is generally used with a negative, 
and always placed after a substantive. "When thus em- 
ployed, it is always singular. 



// ne veut se soumettre a aucune He will submit to no authority 

autorite" quelconque, whatever. 

• - • 

Certain signifies quelque, ©ertain, some. In this sense 
it is used alike of persons and things 3 but it is alwap 
placed before the substantive. 

example: 

Pai out dire a certain hommc, I have heard some man sty 
d un certain h omme, 

Un, when it is not an adjective of number, and sig- 
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nifiesa or an, is used indefinitely, to express some per? 
son,' or some thing indeterminately. In this acceptation 
it -means quelque, certain, and takes the gender of the 
siVbstantive with which it is joined. It makes in the femi- 
nine une. 

examples : 

JTad va un /torn me qui couroit, I saw a man who was running. 
Je me suis promeni dans une I walked iu a I3rge fine mea~ 
grande et belle prairie, dow. 

EXERCISE. 

Some enlightened people among the Egyptians 

e'claire'i esprit m. pi. 1 parmi — tiene 

preserved the idea of a first being, whose attributes they 
con server ind-a idie itre art. — £a/m.pl.3 i 

represented under various symbols ; this (is proved) 

repr&senter ind-a a different symbote m. c'esl ce que prouve 
by the following inscription upon a temple; "1 am alt that 
* * celte * ~"-f. de — m. ce qui 

has been, is, and shall be; no mortal ever removed the veil 

3 mortel* 1 a levi voile m. 

that covers me." Every nation has (m its turn ). stone on *h» 

i. d son tour a brille" 1 

theatre of the world. There is no reason whatever that can 

m. ration i. puisse 

bring him to it. Some figures appear moiwtrous and 

determiner — f. — trueux 

deformed, considered separately, or too near; but, if they 
difforme f. pi. sipariment de pre* , on 

are put in their proper light and place, the true point of view 
lee. met * jour Aleur — — m. vue f. 

restores their beauty and grace. Yesterday I saw 
leur rend * art. = f. art. — f. a x 

a lady remarkably beautiful. 

d*une rare 2 beauts' i. 

3d CLASS • 

Those which are sometimes joined to Substantives, and 

s ome times not. 

Nut, and pas un, no, not' one, are employed either 
alone or in conjunction with the substantive. They are 
accompanied by the negation, assume the feminine, but 
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have no plural, and may be followed by the prepou- 
tion A. 



JVif/ <fc /oim eeir* ji«i/ 0/1/ eV4 Not cine of those who went 

n*en est revenu, there has returned. 

Fas un ne eroii cette noupelle, Not one believes that intelli- 
gence. 

Je n'en ai nulle connaissance, I have no knowledge of it. 

II n'y a pas une settle personne There is not a single person 

qui le avis, that believes it. 

ductus signifies mil, no, none. It is generally accom- 
panied by the negation, and may be followed by the pre- 
position de. 



Vous n'aeez aucun moytn de You hare no means of succeed- 
riussir dans cette affaire, ing in that affair. 

This pronoun is seldom employed in the plural, except 
before substantives, which have no singular, or are alwaj* 
employed in the plural in some particular sense. 

ample: 
Jin' a fait aucunes dispositions, He has made no dispositions. 

Remark. Aucun may be employed without a negation 
in interrogative sentences, or those which express douit 
or exclusion. 

xxamflbs: 

f Aucun hommefut-il jamais plus Was ever any man more sac* 

heureux, cessful? . 

On doule qu'aucune de ces af- They doubt whether any » 

/aires reussisse, . those affairs will succeed. 

Leplus beau morceau d'iloquence The finest piece of eloquence 

qu'ily ait dans aucune langue, that exists in any language 

etc. etc. 

/ SXERCXSE, 

No one likes ( to see himself) as he is* No expression, ** 

se voir telquo — f. 
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taruth of design and colouring, no strokes of genius in that 

£. dessin decoloris trait 

great work. He is as learned as any one. Not one of these 

ouvragem. savant 

en gTav ings announces any great skill . None of his works will 
gravure f. pi. annoncer un \ talent m. 
descend to posterity. He is so ignorant, and at the same 
passer art. = f. — en * m4me 

time so obstinate, that he will not (be convinced) by any rea- 
ternps obstine" v * at rend re a rai- 

soning. Did any man ever attain to such a pitch 

sonnementm. jamais a parvenir 1 ce + comblem. 

©F glory ? I doubt whether there be in any science a more evi- 
s^=. que sub)- 1 — f, plus 1st- 

dent principle. 

mineuxi — pe m. x. 

Autre , other, expresses distinction, the difference between 
two objects, or between one and several ; as, quelle autre 
chose souhaitez-vous de moi, wbat else do you wish for 
from me. 

Remark. Autre is sometimes used to express a person 
indeterminately ; as, faime mieux que vous Pappreniez de 
tput autre que de moi, I had rather you learn it of any 
o+her person than me ? 

Un is sometimes opposed to autre ; in wbicb case, these 
two words are preceded by the article, sapply the place of 
the substantives to which they relate, adopt their gender 
and number, and form the pronouns Vun V autre, Vun et 
P autre , and ni Vunni V autre. 

Uun t autre, each other, one another, applies both to 
persons and things: it takes both gender and number, and 
requires the article before the two words of which it is 
composed. If there be any preposition it must be placed 
before the last. When ^hese two words are used in con- 
junction, they express a reciprocal relation between several 
persons or things. 

example: 

Jlfaul se secourir tun V autre, We ought to assist each other. 

When used separately, they denote a difference. 
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Les passions s'entendent Usuries Our passions have a relation 

avec Us autre* / si ton so laisse with each other ; if we in- 

alUraux unes, on attire bientdt dulge some, the others will 

les autre*, soon follow. 

Bemart. la the latter case Van is used for the person 
or tiling first mentioned, and V autre } for the person or 
thing last spoken of. 

L'un et f autre, holh: these two words mark union. 
Thej require the verb to be in the plural. 

example : + 

I/une et f autre sont bonnes. Both are good. 

Ni run ni V autre, neither:, these two words, on the 
contrary, mark separation. The yerb must be iu the 
plural. ' 

example: 

Ni tun ni V autre n'ont fait Uur Neither has done his duly. 
devoir, 

EXERCISE* 

Ask another. Would any other have been so 

Demander a * au roil- i leu * asses 

self- conceited as to think that his private opinion could 
ft amour pro pre * pour penser particular 2 — f . x put 

couuterbalauce the public sentiment? Reason and faith. 

balancer opinion f. art, raison f. art. foil 

equally demonstrate that we were created for another life. 

a de'montrer 1 crier ind~4 f. 

They speak ill of one another. The happiness of the people 

mat m. 

constitutes that of the prince; their true interests are connected 

fairs — m. interest m. lie 

with each other. Presumption and pride easily insinuate 
d pi. pi* art. prdsomptionf. arX.orgueil s se gb*- 
themselves into the heart ; if we allow owe (the) entrance, 

sen m. Tony donned af. 5 entree 1 

it is much to (be feared) that we shall soon ( abandon our- 

bien craindre \ on * bient6ti neseti" 

selves) to the other. Both relate the same story, though 

*'•*£ rapporter faitm. 

neither believes it to be true. 

ne penser que * soit. 
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3fSme signifies qui n? est pa* autre, which is not different.* 
It is of both genders, and takes the plural. . 



Cest le mime homme, It is the same man. 

I^a mime personne, The same person. 

4Je sont les mimes raisons, They are the same reasons. 

Cepoeme est le mime que celui This poem is the same that I 
dont je vous ai parte, was mentioning to you* 

Tel signifies pared, semblable, de mime, such, lite, 
similar, same. It assumes both genders and both numbers* 

» 

EXAMPLES : 

tin tel pro jet ne sauroit riussir, Such a scheme could not suc- 
ceed. 
II n*y a pas de tels animaux, There are no such animals, 
de telles coutumes; such customs. 

"When used alone, it either preserves its proper signifi- 
cation, or it expresses a person indeterminately. 

examples: 

Pons ne sauriez me persuader You cannot persuade me of any 

rien de tel, such thing. 

Tel fait des libSralitis, qui ne The same man dispenses his 

paye pas ses dettes, bounty who does not pay his 

debts. 

t 

Plusieurs, several, which is plnral and of both genders, 
is used indifferently of persons and things. When united 
to a substantive, or relating to it, it generally signifies an 
indeterminate number, without relation to another number. 

examples: 

Plusieurs motifs Font determine, Several reasons determined 

him. 
Je crois cela pour plusieurs rai- I believe that for several rea- 
sons, sons. 

But it is used likewise of a greater or less number forming 
part of a number still greater. 
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EXAMPLE : 

Parmi tin si grand nomlre de Oat of so great a number of 
gens, iiy en eut plusieurs qui persons, several objected to 
s'y opposerent ; it. 

When plusieurs is employed absolutely, without either 
substantive or relative, it always means plusieurs per- 
tonnes, several persons, arid supplies the place of a sub- 
stantive. 

example: 

Plusieurs aiment mieux mourir Many bad ratber .die than for- 
que deperdre leur reputation, feit their character. 

Tbut is employed either alone or in conjunction with 
a substantive. 

When employed alone, it signifies totites choses, all 
things 5 toute sorts de choses, every kind of things. 

Example: 

Tout nous abandonne au mo- Every thing forsakes us at the 
ment de' la mort ; il tie nous ' moment of death; we retain 
rests que nos bonnes aeuvresi nothing but our good works. 

When united to a substantive, it is used either collec- 
tively 05 dislributively. 

Considered collectively,- tout signifies the totality of a 
things in this acceptation, it is followed by the article; 

examples : 

Tout VuniverSy The whole universe. 

Tous lea corps celestes, AH the celestial bodies. 

Considered distrihuhVely, tout signifies chaque, each, 
and in this case it is not accompanied by the article. 

example : 
Tout lien est desirable { Every good is desirable. 

« 

EXERCISE. 

. Doca he always- maintain the same principles? Yes, tbey an 

soutenir . . — pe Qui c* 
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absolutely ihtsame. That general is the same that commanded 
— merit pi. — — der 

last year. Such a conduct is inexplicable. There 

art. dernier* aunte f. i a vconduUel. — 

are no such customs in .this country. I never heard 

de cou fumes f. pdysm. ai entendu dire 

any thing similar. The same man, sows who often reaps 

rien de * * semer recueillir 

nothing. I this morning received severed letters. Of those 

i 3 matin 4 . iud-4 a lettre f. pi. Parmi 

manuscripts, there are several mnch esteemed. Many by 

—crits ily en a qu'on beaucoup a estime i en 

endeavouring to injure others injure themselves more 

s'effbrxer de nuire a art. se nuisentd ' 

than they think. All is in God and God is in all. The whole 

nepenser en 

course .of his lite has been distinguished by generous actions. 
tcoursm. f. marque" dee =a — ,f.«i 

Every .vice is odious. 

«-JJU =: 

4th cl*s* 

'Whose which are followed by que. 

Qui que, whoever, is only used of persons, and signifies 
-quelque personne que, whatever person, in affirmative 
sentences.; it requires the following arerb in ithe sub- 
junctive* 

xxamplis: 

Qui que- ce*soit qui ait fait cela, Whoever has done that, is a 
c*est un habile homme; man of taleuts. 

)ui que je sois, Whoever I may be. 

)ui que c'ait M, 'Whoever it may have been. 

)ui que e'eut M, Whoever it might have been. 

Qui que ce puissejtre* Whoever it may be. 

3&2MAHK. 'When qui que, followed by ce soil, is used 
with a negative, it signifies aucune personne, nobody; as 
je n'y trouve qui que qe soil, 1 find nobody there. 

Quoi que, whatever h be, is only used of things, and 
signifies quelque chose que, whatever thing, in affirmative 
sentences } it requires also the jbllowing verb in the sub-, 
junctwe. 
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examples: 

Quoi que ce soil qu'il fosse ou Whatever he does or says, he 

qitd disc, on se defie de lui; is distrusted. 

Quoi que vous disiez, je le Whatever you may say, I will 

feral; do iL 

Hemabk. When quoi que, followed by ce soit, is used 
with a negation, it signifies aucune chose, not any thing; 
as: sane application, on nepeut riussir en quoi que ce soit; 
without application, it is impossible to succeed in any 
thing whatever. 

EXEBCISE. 

Whoever has told you so, he is mistaken. Passenger, 

ce soit qui le se tromper'ib&'k Passant 

whoever thou be, contemplate with religious veneration 

con tempter un = a respect m. i 

this monument erected by gratitude ; it is the tomb 

m . Heve" AYl.reconnoissancei.ee tombeaum. 

ofaiust and benevolent infn. How can he hope to 

a bienfaisant 5 i Comment esperer de 

he beloved who has regard fox no one? Whateverhe msj 

lui ne tfigards 
do or say, he (will find it) very difficult to destroy 

attil aura biende la peine detruire des 

prejudices so deeply rooted. A mind vain, presumptuous, 

prSjuge m. siprofondiment enracini — presomptueux 

aud inconsistent, will never succeed in any thing whatever. 

sans consistance * riussir 

Whatever a frivolous world may think of you, never swerve 

fr'wole* monde i puisse • vous detoumez 

from the path of virtue. 

chemin m. art. f. 

Quel que signifies de quelque sorte, de quelque esp&ce 
ue ce soit, of whatever sort, of whatever kind it may 
_>e, when relating to things; or, qui que ce soit, whoever 
it may be, when relating to persons. It assumes both 
gender and number, according to the person or thing it 
relates to. 



: 
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Quelles que soient vos affaires, Whatever business you may 
. venezs have, come. 
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Je n'en except e personne, quel I except nobody, whoever he 
qii'ilsoit; may be. 

Remark. We can likewise say, lequel que, whoever, 
whichever; as lequel dee trois que vous clioisissiez, peu 
m'importe; whichever of the three you choose > I care 
lillle. 

Quelque que, of both genders, when united to a substan- 
tive, signifies quel que soit le, quelle que soit la, etc. what- 
ever be the. It assumes both numbers. 

examples: 

Quelque ration qu'on lui op* Whatever reason is adduced, he 

porte, il n'en croit rieti; believes nothing about it. 

Quelques efforts que vous fas- Whatever attempts you may 

siez, vous ne remssirez point; make, you will never succeed. 

When united to an adjective, it operates as an adverb 
and signifies a quelque point que, however great a degree \ 
it neither takes gender nor number. 

examples : 

Quelque belle qiielle puisse e*tre, However beautiful she may be, 

elle ne doit pas 4tre vaine ; she ought not to be vain.' 

Quelque puissans quits soient, However powerful they may be, 

je ne les crains point ; I am not afraid of them. . 

Tel que, such as, serves to mark the relation or resem- 
blance of two objects which are compared. 

r 

EXAMPLE : 

C'est un horn me tel qu'il vous le He is just such a man as you 
faut; - want. 

Tout que signifies quoique r encore que, though; quelque, 
however. On this occasion, tout is considered an adverb, 
and is employed with adjectives of every kind, and even 
with some substantives. 

examples: 

Tout artificieux qu'ils sont, je However artful they may be, 
doute que le public soit long- I doubt whether the public 
temps leur dupe; will be long their dupe. 

Toute femme qu'elle est, Woman as she is. 

s , 
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EXERCISE. 

Let the laws be (what they may), we mast always 

Quei toif.b 9ub\-i 3 quel i 

respect them* JPAafever efforts you make, I doubt whether yon 
respecter — f. euhj-i que 

will succeed. All men, however opposite they may be, 

* reussir subj-i art. oppose *- 50/e/i/ 

agree on that point. The man who descends into himself 

s'occorder - — ?m. #e rentrer en 

only to discover his defects and correct them, likes to 
que pour y demiler — m. se corriger en 

see himself as he is. However surprising that phenomenon 

surprenant phenomhne m. a 
may be, it is not against the order of nature. Children as 

1 coriire ardrem. art. — f. 

they are, they • behaved remarkably well. 

se sont conduits fort bitn. 



A GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE PRONOUNS. 

Tfte Evening Walk. 

du 2 soir 3 promenade/*. 1 . 

On a fine summer evening, my brother, my sister, and 

Dans de 3. soiree I. 1 

myself, (were walking) (by the side) of a wood 

moi nous nous pro tnenions te long doisrn. qui n' est 

not far distant from the castle which we inhabit. We 
pas bien eloigni chateau m. habiter. 

(were contemplating) with rapture the majestic scenery 

contempler'md'* transport — tueux a scene f. 1 

which nature exhibits at the approach of night, when we 

art. diployer approdtef. art. ntiitt quand 

perceived, at the foot of an ancient oak, . a boy of a most 
apercevoir 4 piedm. vieux chSneva. enfant 9 

interesting countenance. His beauty, his air of ingenuous- 

I0/eV<9Ma/^/3art•J?^re■--f. 1 ;=f. — m. ingeriuite 

ness and candour, his gracefulness struck us, and we 

de = grdcepl. frapperent nous 

approached him. What! alone here, my boy? said we, 

approchdmes en seul ki enfant lui dimes 

Whence art thou? Whence comest thou? What art thou 
J?ou . * « 
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icing here alone? 1 a pi not alone, answered he, smiling, 
r lais 14 3 repondre d'un air riant 

I am not alone ; but I was fatigued and 1 (have sat myself) under 

fatigue" , fne suis assis d 

tire shade of this tree, while my mother is busy in gather-* 
ombre i. arbretn.tandis que Coupe" d cueit^ 

i*Yig simples to give some relief to the pains 

llrdes — pourapporter soulagementm. douleur f.pl. 

which her aged father suffers. -Ah! (how many) troubles 

* vieux 3 4 souffie 1. que de peine f. pi* 

tny good mamma has! How many troubles! Did you 

2 • 3 maman 4 . * " si * 

know them, there is not one of you that would not be touched 
connotssiez qui * fdt louche 

with pity, and whp could refuse the tribute of your tears. 

de pitii * lui refusdt an tribut * larme f.pU 

We said to him, lorely child, thy ingenuousness, candour, 

* aimabk =2= f. pro. =. f. pro . 

innocence, (every thing) interests 113 in thy misfortunes and 

— f. int eraser d malAeurm.nl. a 

those of t)jy mother. f\elate thera to us, whatever they be, 

Raconier 2*1 soient 

fear not to afflict us. (Woe be) to whoever cannot ( be 
c rains de affliger malheur ne sait pas s'at- 

effected) by the misfortunes of others. He immediately related 
lendri'r sut /;/<zl rii.pl. a aussittit i 

the history of his mother, with an expression, an artlessueBS, 

= .. r — f. f. 

a grace, altogether affecting. Our hearts felt the live- 

— f. toai-*-faiffiHseftsntf.9. tiprouver ■" vif 

liest emotions, tears (trickled down our cheeks), and we 

— ->-f. Hos coulerent 

gave him what little money we had about us. 

* art; peu de argent que ind-a sur 
(In the mean time) the mother returned. (As soon, as) he 

eependant tevenir. Ves que 

saw her,, nee*c4ai«ied> mp, mamma, ran; see what these 

opercemir s' eerier aWbuiir ceque 

good little follw have given me; I have related to them thy 

gens f.pl. 
misfortunes; they have been affected (by them), and their sen- 

rn. toucki . en 

sibility (has not been satisfied) with shedding tears. See, 

= ne s'est pas borne f. a * des 

mamma, see what they have given* me. The mother was 

moved; she thanked us, and Said: Generous feeling 

attend ri remercier nous dil =2 et ? 
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souls the good action which you (have jutt been doing) 

dme f. pi. i — f. venez defaire 

-will not he lost. He who sees (every thing) and judges 
perdu * jtigtr 

(every thing) will not let it go unrewarded. 

* laisser * sans recompense. 

CHAPTER V. 

OF THE VERB. . 

Agreement of the Kerb with the Subject. 

We have already seen, that the subject Is that of which 
something is affirmed, and it may always easily he known 
Ly the answer to this question, qui e&t-ee qui ? wbo or 
what is it? "When we say, Pierre vit, Peter lives j I'oisew 
vole, the bird flies; if we ask, qui est-ce qui vit? who is it 
that lives? qui est-ce qui vole? what is it that flies? The 
answers, Pierre and toiseau, shew that Pierre and I'oiseau 
are the subjects of the verbs vit and vole. 

RULE. The verb must be of the same number and 
person as its subject. 

examples: 

Je ris, J laugh. Nous parlous, We speah 

Tu joues, Thou play est. Vous plaisantez, You jest. 
11 aime, He loves. lis sont fous. They are mad. 

La vertu est aimable, virtue is amiable. ~ 

Ris is in the singular number, and the first person; her 
cause ye, its subject, is in the siiifiuW, and the first per* *' 
Joues is in the singular, and We second person, because 
tu is in the singular, and the second person, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

> a 

The freest of all men is he who can be free even m 
libre art. . mime *"• 

slavery. Are we not often blind to our defect 

esclavagem. * saveugler ind-i sur d*f aut 

All men (are inclined) to laziness, but the savages of 
art. tendre ind-i art. sauvage * tl 
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lot countries are ihe laziest of all men. Do yon think of 

vhaud a pays 1 

(en posing long on the credulity of the public? Thou canst 

en imposer long- temp* a . = f . ni. pouuoir 

not deny that he is* a great man. 

uier mstibj-i 

Remark I. When a verb has two subject? in the singula* 
number, it is put in the plural. 

EXAMPLE : 

Mon pbre et ma mhre m'aiment My father and mother love me 
tendrement, tenderly. 

EXERCISE. - 

His uprightness and honesty make him courted by 

droiiuref. pron. honnfteti faire reckercher de 

every body. Strength of body and of mind 

art. f. art. celle art. 

meet not always together. A good heart and a noble 
se rencontrer ensemble. 'm. beau 

soul are precious gifts of nature 

f. ifaart. = don m. pi. 1 art. — f. 

Remark II. When a verb relates to subjects of different 
persons, it agrees with the first, . in preference to ihe other 
two, and with the second in preference to the third* We 
name the person to whom we are speaking first, and always 
name ourselves last. On this occasion, we place generally 
before the verb the pronoun plural nous, if the first person, 
has been mentioned before, or the pronoun plural, vous 9 
if no first person has been mentioned. 

EXAMPLES : 

Volts, voire frbre el moi, nous You, your brother and I, 

lisotis ensemble la brochure read .together the new para- 

nouvelle ; phlet. 

Vous el voire ami, pous viendrez You a nd your friend will come 

avecmoi; with me. 

( .. S$£ftCISE. 

You, your friend, and I, have each . -a different opinion. 

ckacun a f . 1 

In onr childhood, you and 'J (Were pleased) with playing to- 
enfance f* ee plaireind-z a iuf-i 

*2 
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gether. Neither I, nor (anyone else) has been able to 

ni dautres ne pouvoir ind-4 * 

understand (anything) in that sentence. (Take good care], 
comprendre a rien x a phrase f. se garde r bUn 

you and your brother,, not to (give way) to the impetuosity 

* de s J abandon ner 
f f your temper, 

cat-act ere m. ' 

Remabk HI. When a verb has the relative prcmoup. qui 
•for its subject, it is put in the same number and person as 
the noun or pronoun to which qui relates. 

examples : 

Est-ce moi qui ai dit cette nou- .Is it I who told this news ? 

velU ? 
Est-ce nous qui Vavons poulu ? Is it we who desired it ? 
Ceux qui aiment since* rement la Those who sincerely love virtue 

verlu son t heureux, are happy. 

EXERCISE. 

He that complains most of mankind, is not always be that 
celui se plaindre le plus art. homme pi. 

(has most reason) to complain (of them). You that wish fo 
e*tre le plus /bndS en vouloir * 

eurich your miud with thoughts vigorously conceived and no- 
enrichir esprit de f. pi. fortetnent concu no- 

bly expressed, read the works of Homer and Plato. 

blemtnt exprime ouvrage 

OF THE REGIMEN OF VERBS. 

We have said that an active verb was that after which 
we could put quelquHun or qu&lque chose, and that the 
word which is put after the verb is called the regimen 
of that verb. We then observed, that this regimen might 
be known by asking the question, qu'est-ce que? Tbi5 
regimen we call direct and it may be either a noun or a 
pronoun, 

RULE. When the regimen of the active verb is a noun, 
it is always placed after the verb j when it is a pronoun it is 
generally placed before it. , ? 

examples: . , /, 

j Ma mhre aime torn ses enfans f My mother loves' all her cbildren. 
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Je pom aime, and not, as in English, faime vous, I love 
you ; U m'aime, and not, il aime moi, he loves me. 

EXEBCISE. 

He has discovered to all other nations his ambitious 

montrer art. * peuple m. pi. ==z a 

design of enslaving them, and has left 

desseinm. i me tt re dans l esc lavage \n[~\ ne laisser 

us no »means of defending our liberty, but by endeavouring 
aucun moyen inf-i que en /£c£e/-inf-3 i 

to overturn his new kingdom. Homer represents Nestor as 

de renverser royaume m. 

lie that restrained the ungovernable wrath of Achilles, the 
celui moddrer i n d • 2 bouillant coitrroux m . 

pride of Agamemnon, the haughtiness of Ajax, and the impetuous 

fierte" f. —1 

courage of Diomede. He dared not (lift up)]his eyes, 

— m. 1 Diomede oser iud-a leper * art. 

lest they should meet those of his friend, whose 

depeurde * * rencontrer inf-i 

very silence condemned him. He caresses them, because 
art. m<?me 2 m. 1 hid -2 
he loves them. 

Besides this regimen direct, some active verbs may have 
a second, which is called indirect, and is marked by the 
words a or de- 

EXAMPLES : 

II a fait un present a sa sceur, He has made a present to his 

sister. 

II accuse son amid* imprudence, He accuses his friend of impru- 
dence. 

This second regiment is known by the answer to these 
questions; it quil to whom? a quoi? to what? de qui? 
of whom? de quoi? of what? 

examples : 

1 

A qui a-t-ilfait un>pre'$enl3 ■ To whom did he make a pre- 
sent ? 
A sa sceuft, • ,J To his sister. 

De quoi accuse- t-il son ami ? OF what does he accuse his 

- * » «' I friend ? • 

iy imprudence. Of imprudence. 
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EXERCISE. 

In submitting to the yoke of Asia, Greece would have 
en subirixii-5 * jougm. art. art. 

thought virtue subjected to voluptuousness, the mind 

croire art. a assujettir inf-i i art. voluple £. 
to the body, and courage to a senseless force, -which con- 
art. UisenUi — f . i 
•isted only in numbers. Three hundred Lacedemonians 
ind-a art. multitude f. f — niens 
hastened to Thermopiles to certain death, content, in dyiug, 
courir ind-5 art. — pi. un assure 1 a f. i en 
to have * sacrificed to their country an infinite number of 
de ifymoler pays m. a 1 
barbarians, and to have left to their countrymen the ex- 
barbare de laisser compalriote 
ample of an unheard bravery. You know the im- 

inoui a hardiesse f. i savoir ind-a 

portance wbich your parents attached to the success of that 

— f. que — • ind-a reussite f. 

affair : why have you not hastened to announce it 

pourquoi s'empresser ind-4 <? e f* 

( to them ) ? 

The regimen of passive verbs is de or par, before the 
noun or pronoun that follows them. 

examples : 

Iai sour is est mangee par le chat, The mouse is eaten by the cat. i 

Un enfant sage est aitni de tout A good child is loved by every | 

le monde, body. 

Remark. We ought never to nse the word par, by, 
before Dieu, God. We say, let mSvhans seront punis de 
Dieuy which, in order to avoid making use of by, maybe 
thus englished ; God will punish the wicked* 



EXERCISE 



■♦ i 



The city of Troy was taken, plundered, and destroyed by the 

Troie prendre saccager detruire 

.confederate Greeks* it$4 before ihe Qhvit tfan a?ra: this, 

co/i/edere a i aiis avant a ere f. 1 

event has been celebrated by the two greatest poets of Greece 

art. 

and Ilaly. You will only be beloved, esteemed, and i 

pr. art. n9 I 
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courted by men, (in proportion as) you join the 

rechercherde que autantque joindre ind-7 

qualities of the heart to those of the mind. God 

= f. pi. pr. 3 

p vi Tii shed the Jews every time 

j3unir ( passive voice ind-3 a) peuple Juif 1 toutes Us fob 

\lxat, deaf to the voice of the prophets, they fell 

sourd f. prophhte sing, tomber ind-3 

into idolatry and impiety. 

dans art. = art. ' = 

Some few neuter verbs have no regimen ; as, dormir, to 
sleep; but many of them have. 

RULE. We put a or de before the noun or pronoun that 
follows the neuter verb. 

examples : 

Tout genre dexchs nuit a la Every kind of excess is hurtful 

sante, to health. 

Jl medit de tout le monde, He slanders every body. 

EXERCISE. 

This sentiment has pleased the king and all the nation; 

a d 

In his retirement, he (has the full enjoyment) of the 

dans retr&ite f. jouir tout 

faculties of the soul. To slander (anyone) is to assassinate 
= f. pi. * medire quelquun c'est * 

liira in cold bipod. The honest man seldom (permits himself) 

de 2 sang 1 rarement se permettre de 

to jest, because he knows the most inno- 

* art. plaisanterie f. pi. par ce que savoir que 
cent jests may sometimes hurt reputation. It is 

f. pi. * pouvoir quelquefois nuire d art. f. Ce 

only in retirement that one truly enjoys one's self. 

ne que art. on viritablement jouir de soi 

His work has pleased every one, because it unites to 

ouvragem. a - art. monde joindre un 

real utility the charms of style, and the beauties of 

9 = f. 1 agrement m. pi. art. m. sing, 

sentiment, 
art. pi. 
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The reflected Terns have for their regimen the personal 
pronouns me, te, se, nous and vous, and this regimen, if 
sometimes direct, and sometimes indirect. 

OF THE KATDRB AND USX OP MOODS AND TENSES. 

Of the Indicative. 

The indicative is that mood which expresses the different 
tenses with a mere simple affirmation. It contains eight 
tenses, viz. the present, the imperfect, the preterit definite, 
the preterit indefinite, the preterit anterior, the pluperfect, 
the future simple and the future anterior. 

The present mark a present time ; that is to say, a time 
when a thing either exists or is doing. 

examples: 

J'aime, I love. 

lis jouent, They play. 

The imperfect expresses a present with respect to some- 
thing past. 

' ; example: 

Tentrois au moment ou pons I came in at the moment you 
sortie*, were going out. 

Or it expresses a past hot habitual thing, without fixing 
the time of its duration. 

example: 
Cisar itoit un habile general, Ce&sar was am able general. 

The preterit definite is that which marks a thing as done 
or as having happened at a time completely past. 

example : 
J*4crivis hier a Rome, I wrote yesterday to Rome. 

The preterit indefinite is that which expresses a thing as 
done, or as having happened at a time which is neither 
precise nor determinate. 
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EXAMPLE : 

XI m'a fait un vrai plaisir en He has giveu me real pleasure 
tenant me voir, by coming to see me. 

Or at a time which is not absolutely past. 

EXAMPLE : 

J'ai vu cette semaine beaucoup I have seen many people this 
de monde, week* 

EXERCISE. 

Illy sister is in her chamber, where she (is occupied) in 

ou s'occuper & 

reading aucient history, the study (of which) pleases her 
inf-i art. a 1 a dont i lui 

extremely. Benefits bestowed are (so many) 

infiniment art. bienj ait que on repandre ind-i de art. 

trophies erected iu the hearts of those whose felicity 

troplUe que on s'eriger ind- 1 i art. =: f . 4 

(has been promoted) (by them). The great Corneille was 
on a /aire ind-x 3 * — 

busy in his study tracing the plan. of one of his tragedies, 
o ecu pi cabinet a iuf-i — m. — 

-when a servant, terrified came to tell him that his 

domestique m. tout effraye ind- 5 * lui * art. 

house was on fire: go and find my wife,, 

3 prendre d ind-6 a * art. 1 * trouver 

replied he; I do not understand household con- 

repondre ind-5 entendre Hen d art. affaire pi. du mi- 

cerns. Some Hungarian noblemen revolted from 

nagexa. de art. Hongrois a seigneur \ serevo Iter iu&Scontre 
the Emperor Sigismund ; this prince heard it, and 

= *— mond apprendre ind-3 

marched boldly against them: Which, among you, 

fihrement au-devant de - Centre 

said he (10 them), will lay hands upon his king 

ind-5 mettre 1 art. f. sing. 3 4 art- 

first? If there be one bold enough, let him advance. This 

a en unhardi 

noble firmness struck the rebels (with awe), whx> 

enimposerd sSditieux * 

returned immediately to their duty. I have travelled through 

rentrer aussitdt . dans ie devoir. voyager dans 

almost all Europe, and I have visited the most celebrated 
art. •— i -~bre% 
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placet in Asia and Africa; if, on the one hand, I 

lieu r de arl. Am pr. art. jifrique de c6t6m. 

admired the master pieces of art, of every kind, which the 

ind-4 chefi-d'autvre art. en tout genre 

protection of enlightened governments has produced, on the 

art. a 1 /aire naitre 

other, I shed tears, (on seeing) the ravages of ignorance 

ind-4 de art. sur — art. f. 

and barbarism. 

pr. art. barbarie f. 

• 

The preterit anterior expresses that a thing was done or 
had happened immediately before a time -which is passed, 
and this tense is either definite or indefinite. There is. 
the same difference between its two forms, as between the 
two preterits, the definite and the indefinite. 

EXAMPLES : 

Teus dint hier a midi, I had dined yesterday at twelve 

o'clock. 
J*ai eu dijeuni ce matin a dix I had done breakfast this morn- 
Aeures, ing at ten o'clock. 

The pluperfect is that past tense which expresses a thing 
as done, or having happened, at any period antecedent 
to the time when another thing was done; or it expresses 
a thing done immediately before another, but indicating a 
habit. 

EXAMPLES : 

J'avois soupe qttand il entra, I had supped when he came in. 

Lonque j'etois a la campagne, When I was in the country, as 

des que favois dejeune, fal~ soon as I had breakfasted, I 

lots a la chasse; used to go a hunting. 

The future absolute is that tense which expresses an 
action to come; that is to say, that a thing will be done 
or will happen at a time which does not vet exist. 

example: 

Tiixu demain a la campagne, I shall go to-morrow into the 

country. 

The future anterior is the tense which expresses that 
at a time when a thing will be done or will happen, 
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another thing will haye been done, or will have hap- 
pened. 

example: 

Quand faurai fini) je sorlirai, When I have done, I shall go 

out. 

EXERCISE. 

I had done yesterday at noon. I (went out) (as soon as) I 
finir midi sortir ind~4 dks qi/e 

had dined. As soon as Caesar had crossed the Rubicon, he had 

passer — 

no longer to deliberate ; he (was obliged) to conquer or to die. 

plus devoir hid- 2 * vaincre * 

I had finished the task that he had imposed upon me, when 

t&che f. imposer f. * 

he eame in. Those who had contributed most to his eleva- 

— buerleplus 
tion to the throne of his ancestors, were those who laboured 

travailler 
-with the most eagerness to precipitate him (from it). I 

de acharnement en 

shall shortly go into the country, where I intend * to 
ne point tarder d a campagne se proposer de 

(collect plants), (in order to) (make myself perfect) in tju 
herboriser iuf-i pour se perfectionner 

knowledge of botany. When I have done 

art. botanique f. achever ind-8 de 

reading the divine writings of Homer and Virgil, and my 
inf-i 1 icritm. 1 que 

mind has imbibed their beauties, I shall read the othe? 

se penetrer ind-3 de ind-7 

epic poets, 
ax 

OP THE CONDITIOKJLIi. 

The conditional is the mood which expresses affirmation 
in a dependance on a condition ; it has two tenses, the 
present and the past. 

The present of the conditional is that tense which ex-* 
presses that a thing would be done or would happen on 
certain conditions. 

example : 

Jeferois voire affaire avant qrfil I would settle your businesslje- 
soitpeu, si elle dipendoit uni- fore long, if it only depended 
quement de moi; upon me. 

<r- 
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The past of the conditional is that tense which ex- 
presses that a thing would have been done or would tare 
happened at a time which no longer exists, dependent cm. 
certain conditions. 



EXAMPLE : 

J'aurois ou femes fait voire I would have settled your busi- 
affaire si vous m'en aviez ou nest if you had mentioned it 
eussiez par 14, to me. 

SXEBCI6B, 

What would not be the felicity of man, ifhe always sought 
quel — f. chercher \ylA-i j 

his happiness in himself? I should be glad to see you harmonious, 

ti/ti 
happy, and comfortable. A dupe to my imagination, I should 

tranquille * de 

hare (been bewildered) (but for) you, in my si-arch after 

segarer sans * art. recherche f. de 

truth. Enquire whether he would have cousen ted to those 
art. s'info rmer si ' consent ir 

conditions, in case he had thought himself able 

dans art. que secroire subj-4 capabU 

to fulfil them. 
de remplir 

4>F THE IHrERATT¥K. 

The imperative is that mood which, besides affirmation, 
expresses command, exhortation, entreaty. It has only 
one tense, which expresses a present with respect to the 
action of commanding, and a future with respect to the 
thing enjoined. 

exercise. 

' * % 

Be not fond of praise; but seek virtue., which 

sing, passionne pour ari. louangef. art. 

procures to it. Let us remember that unless virtue guide 

attirer * se souvenir ,a mo ins que art. A ne 

us, our choice must be wrong. Let us, not be deceived 

devoir ind-* mauvais <se laisser prendre 

by the first appearances of things ;' but let us take time 

a art. se donner art. 

to, fix our judgment. Arbiters of the destinies of men, do 
*k arhitre = art. art. 
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;ood, if you wish to be happy; do good, if you wish that your 

Men vouloir * 

nemory should be honoured; do good, if you wish that 

siibj-i art. 

leaven should open to yon its eternal gales. Never forget 

subj-i a porte f. i 

Lliat the truly free man is he, who, superior to all 

irritable meat a 3 i degage" de 

fears and all desires, is subject oiity to the gods and to» 
f-s. pr. m-s. 9oumis ne que 

reason. 
art. f. 

JV. B. In many verbs we may use a compound of the 
imperative to express a command to do something pre- 
viously to some other thing: as, ayez dink avant que J* 
revienne, have dined before 1 return. 

op thb stranrNcnvfe. 

Tbe subjunctive is that mood which expresses the* affir- 
mation as subjoined to something that precedes. This 
dependance appears from its forming sense in conjunction 
with the word which precedes, Whilst it would form no 
sense without it. Je poudrois qu'il lilt, forms sense, but 
qu'il lilt alone aud unconnected does not. 

This mood contains four tenses, the present or future, 
the imperfect,, the preterit, and the pluperfect. , . 

The present and the future of the subjunctive can only be 
distinguished by the sense : in this phrase, ilfaut queje vow 
sois bien attache pour penir pous voir par le temps qu'ilfait, 
1 must have a great esteem for you to come and see you in 
such weather as this \je sois expresses a present time ; but 
in lhis,/e ne crois pas que pous obteniez cela de lui, I do not 
think you will obtain that of him, pous obteniez expresses a 
future and stands for pous obtiendrez. 

The imperfect, the preterit, and the pluperfect of the 
subjunctive express also a past or future according to 
circumstances : in this phrase, soupconniez - pous qu'il ne 
leflt pas, did you suspect he would not do it, fit expresses 
a past ; but in this, ye disirerois qn'il pit du mohde, I wish}, 
him to see company, pit marks a future. 
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Men must be (Terr much) blinded by their 

art. 3 ii i gi/easubj-i lien aveugle 

passions, not lo acknowledge that they ought to 

pour devoir ind- 1 * 

(love one another) at parU of a whole; and as (the members 

s' en tr aimer art. tout a 

of our body) (would do) if (every one) had a particular 

i chacun ind-a sa a 

vitality. You asked him to come with us; but I doubt 

vie f. i prier ind- 4 <te 

whether he will have that complaisance. I could not persuade 
que subj-i ind-a 

myself that he was so vain as to aspire to that place. 

subj-a as$ez * pour — f. 

Though every body says so, I do not believe that he is 

subj-i le subj-i 

gone to Rome. (Is it possible) that he should let slip to 

sepouvoir /a/sser sub j- 3 ichapper 

food an opportunity of acquiring immortal glory ? I could 
eau occasion f. un a x 

hive wished that he had availed, himself of his abode in the 

profiler subj- 4 sejot/rd 

country, to perfect himself in the study of philosophy 

campagne pour se perfectionner art. =f. 

t OV THE INFINITrVR 

The infinitive is that mood which expresses the affirmation 
.indeterminately without either number or person. 

Jt denotes of itself neither present, past, nor future; 
nevertheless it is considered as denoting those tense's, 
"when it follows other verbs. The present always ex- 
presses a present, relative to the preceding verb \ as,jelt 
t'o/a, je le vis, je le verrai venir, 1 see, I saw, 1 shall see 
turn come. The past always expresses a past, relative to 
the verb that precedes it; je crois, je croyois I' avoir v& 
venir, I think, I thought that I had seen him coming. To 
express a future, the infinitive must be preceded . hy the 
infinitive of the verb devoir: as, je croyois devoir y alter, I 
thought I was to go there. 

' Remark. The infinitive also expresses a future after the 
verbs promettre, espSrer, compter, s'attendre, and menacer: 
as ; it promet de venir (qu'il viendra), he promises to com* , 
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(that be Will come); il menace de s'y rend re (qu T il s'y 
rendra); he threatens to go (that he will go) there. 

exercise. ^ 

We only shu tour eyes to truth, because we fear lo 

ne * art. art. queparce que de 

see ourselves as we are. We were yet far from the castle 

2 nous 1 Pel que ind — 2 encore * * 

when one of our friends came to join ua. I did not think I 

ind-3 •* ind-2 * 

-was to set out so soon. He promises every day that he 
devoir * art. pi. de * 

"will amend, but I do not rely upon his promises. 

* se corriger compter promesse ft pi. 

They talk of a secret expedition; he. hopes ta be (in.it). tie 

On 2 — f . 1 * en 

TeUes upon seeing you very soon, to terminate 

compter * inf-i au premier jour pour 

amicably his affair with you. You expected to take a 

a V amiable s'atiendre ind-a de /aire 

journey this year, but your father has changed his mind* 

voyage m. de *. avis 

He threatens to punish us severely, if we (fall again ) into the 

de j&tvhrement relomber 

same error. 
faute, 

07 THE PARTICIPLE. 

t 

The participle is a part of the verb which partakes of 
the nature both of a verb and adjective; of a verb, as it 
has its signification and regimen; of an adjective, as it 
generally performs its function, that is, expresses, the 
quality of a person or thing. 

There are two participles, w. the participle present 
and the participle past* 

Of THE PARTICIPLE PRESENT 1 ! 

The participle present always terminates in ant: a$ f 
aimant, finis sant, revevant, rendant. 

. RULE. The participle present is invariable ; that is, it 
takes neither gender nor number, when it expresses all 
action. * * 

yfc say, une montagne or de* montagnes dominant sut 
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dee plaines immense*, a mountain or mountains com- 
manding immense plains; un homme, dee hommes, une 
femme p dUsfemmes lis ant, parlant, march ant, a man, men, 
a woman, wouien reading, speaking, walking. But when 
it expresses simp I y a quality, like an adjective, it takes 
hoth the gender and number of its substantive. So we 
jay, un homme obligeant, an obliging man; une femme 
obtigsante, an obliging woman; des tableaux parlans, 
speaking portraits ; la religion dominance, the established 
religion \ a la nuit tombante, at night fall. 

What grammarians call gerund, is nothing but the par- 
ticiple present, to which is prefixed the word en ; on se 
forme I esprit en lisant de bone livres, we form oar minds 
bj reading good books. 

EXERCISE. 

That mountain being very high, and thus commanding a 

SleuS ainsi do miner sur 

vast extent of country, was very well calculated for our 
grander/endue pay* ind-a * prop re a 

observations. This woman is of a good disposition, obliging 

caractere m. 
every one, whenever she (has it in her power). They go 
tout le rnonde quand le pouuoir 

cringing before the great, that they may be insolent to their 
ramper devant pi. afin de * * inf-i pi. auec 
equals. The state of pure nature is the savage living in the desert, 

but living in his family, . knowing his children! loving them, 

f ami lie f. connoitre 
(making use) of speech, aud (making himself understood). 

user . art. parole . se /aire entendre 

An agreeable languour imperceptibly (laying hold) of my 

a langueuri. in sensible men t e'emparer 
senses, suspended the activity of my soul, aud 1 ( fell asleep). 
sens suspend re\r\d-S ' s*endormir iud-5 

Time is a real blunderer, placing, replaciug, ordering, dis- 
arl. ' vrai brouillon met/re remetlre ranger de- 

ordering, impressing, erasing, approaching, removing, and 
'/raqger in\p rimer effacer approcher Eloigner 
?**king aU.ihiugs, good and bad; and almost always (imposst* 
rendre f. pi. * presgue 

hi* to be known again). 
hiScon no Usable. 
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OF THE PARTICIPLE PAST. 

The participle past has various terminations : as, aimi, 
finif recti, ouvert, dissous, etc. 

This participle may either agree with its subject or its 
regimen. . 

AGREEMENT OF THE PARTICIPLE PAST WITH ITS SUBJECT. 

RULE I. The participle past, when it is acompanied 
Jyj the auxiliary verb Sire, agrees with its subject in gender 
and number; that is, we add to it e, if the subject be 
feminine, and e, if it be in the plural. 



examples : 



J&onfrlre est tombS, 
JMesf tires sont tombes, 
JMa sceur est tornbSe, 
Mes sceurs sont tombees, 
JL»a nuit sera bientSt passee, 
L,es spectacles santfrequentes, 
Cettefleur est fort recherchie, 
lis sont fortes time's,^ 



My brother is fallen down* 
My brothers are fallen down. 
My sister is fallen down. 
My sisters are fallen down. 
The night will soon be over. 
The theatres are frequented. 
This flower is much sought after. 
They are very much esteemed. 



EXERCISE. 

Fire-arms were not known to the ancients. Ishmael, 

aTt. arme a feu f. pi. ind-4 connu de Ismael, 

the son of Abraham, is known among the Arabs, as (the man) 

* — parmi Arabe eehti^ 

from whom they sprung, and circumcision has remained 

iire sorti art. f. StredemeurS 

(among them) as the mark of their origin. Heaven is that per* 

leur f. art* 

manent city, (into which) the just are to be received after this 

— a cite" f. i oik pi. devoir * apr&s 

life. In Abraham's time, the threatenings of the true God 

de a art. i menace f. pi. 

-were .dreaded by Pharaoh, king of Egypt ; but, in the time of 
ind-a redoutS de Pharaon 

Moses, all nations were corrupted, and the world, which God 
Mo'ise art. f. perverti 

has made to. manifest hie power, was become a temjrteof 
pour puissance f. devenv 
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idol*. Thai dreadful crisis, which threatened the stale with 

terrible a trise f i ind-2 de 

instant destruction, was happily soon over. She is 

procAain* f . i ind-3 keureusemeal passe 

come lo bring ns all kinds of refreshments. The sciences 

* sorte f. pi. rafraichissement f. 

ha va always been protected by enlightened governments. 

protegi art. eclaire a i 

RULE II. The participle past, when it follows the 
verb avoir, never agrees with its subject. 



Mon frere a ecrii, My brother has written. 

Mes f teres out ecrit, M y brothers h« v e wri t ten. 

Ma sosur a ecrii, My sister has written. 

Mes saurs ont ecrit, My sisters have written. 

Lies Amazones ont acquis de la The Amazon* have acquired 

c&Ubrite. celebrity. 

J*ai contraint Us soldaU a I have forced the soldiers to 

marcher, march. 

Remark. The participle of the verb Sire, and of all the 
neuter verbs which are conjugated with the auxiliary verb 
avoir, never vary. We say, il or elle a tie, he or she 
has been } ils or elles ont iU, they have been ; il or elle a 
dor mi, he or she has slept j ils or elles ont nui> they have 
annoyed. 



The Romans successively triumphed over die most 

Romain successivement a ind-4 z de 

warlike • nations. Lampridins relates that Adrieu erected 
belliqueux a i Adrien 4lever 

lo Jesus Christ some temples, which (were still 
ind-6 de art. on encore a 

to be seen ) in his time. Happy those princes who have 
voir ind-a i de * .art. 

never (made use) of their power but to do good ! We 

user poupoir que pour art. 

have spent the whole day in tormenting ourselves. One 

journSef. a inf-i a nousi 

has seldom seen a greal stock of good sense in a man of 

rarement f on ds nu sens 
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imagination. The errors of Descartes proved very useful 
— = — • * beaucoup servir 

to Newton. 

ind-4 

AGREEMENT OT THE PAHTICIPLE PAST WITH ITS REGIMEN^ 

RULE I. The participle past always agrees with its 
regimen direct, when that regimen is placed before the 
participle, whether the auxiliary verb that accompanies 
it be avoir or 6tre. . 

examples : 

Les ecoliers que faleusont fait The pupils whom I have had 

de grands progrks, ha ve ma de ta pid progress . 

Lucrece s'est tuee, Lucretia has killed herself. 

Yai renvoye" les livres quevous I have sent back the books 

m'aviez pretes, which you had lent rae. 

Que de wins je me suis donnes, What pains I have taken. 

Quelle affaire avez-pous entre- What business have you under- 

prise, taken? 

Qua/id la race de Cain se fut When the race of Cain had 

multipliee, multiplied* 

Ces yeux que n'ont imus ni Those eyes which neither sighs 

suupfrs ni terreur, nor terror have moved. 

Lb Vieu Mercure est un de The God Mercury is one of 

ceux que les anciens ont le those whom the ancients 

plus multiplies y have multiplied the most. 

Remark. The regimen put before the participle is, in 
general, one of these pronouns, que, me, te, se, le, la, les, 
nous and vous; but it is sometimes a noun joined to the 
pronoun quel, or preceded by the word of quantity que, 
8, gnifying combien, how much, as may be seen in the 
before mentioned examples. 

* 

EXERCISE. 

All, the letters which I have received, confirm that impor- 
f. pi. confirmer 

font news. The agitated life which I have led till 
a »• 1 agite 1 af. i mener jusqu'a 

uow, makes me sigh for (retirement. The difficulties 

Present soupirer apres art. retraite f. f. pi. 

Which the academies (have proposed to one another) do not 

sefaire ind~4 
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seem easy to (be resolved.) The sciences wVich you nare 

pa rot ire aisi resoudre f» pi- 

studied, will prove infinitely useful (to you). The death which 

£tr* * • 

Lucretia (^ao* herself) has {made her immortal). Tie 

se donner i ud- 4 immortaliser ind — 4 

cities which those natious have (built for themselves) are 

W//e f. pi. peuple se bdtir ind-4 

hut a collection of huts. The persons whom you have 

ne que amas m. chau mitre f. pi. 

instructed appear to me possessed of reason and taste. No- 

plein V T - 

thing can equal the ardour of the troops which I have wen 

^galer f. pi. 

setting offl. The chimeras which she has^©/ in her 

inl-i chimerel^l. semettrt * art. 

head, (are beyond) all belief. What measures have I oof 

passer croyancef. d-marche T.\t\. 

taken i What fortunes has not this revolution ruined! What 
/aire f. pi. renverser que 

tears has she not shed: what sighs has she not heaved I 
de f. pi. verser m. pi. pousser 

The Amazons (made themselves) famous by their courage. The 

f. pi. se rendre iud~4 ctlkbre 
city of London has (made itself), by its commerce, the melro- 

f. — m. " . 

polis of the universe. I have thought her agitated by the furies. 
— le f. crotre — 

This day is one of those which they have consecrated to tears. 

m.pl. consacrer art. 

The language in which Cicero and Virgil have written^ ytiU 

langue f. * Ciceron 

live in their works. I could have wished to avoid entering 
par outrage * vouloir * eviter (tenlrer 

into those details, but I thought them necessary. The 

— m. croire ind- 4 = 

tribunes demanded of Clodius the execution of the promise 

tribun m. pi. ind-5 a 
which the consul Valerius had given them. 

/dire leur 

RULE II. The participle past never agrees with its 
regimen, either when that participle is without regime 11 
direct, or when, having a regimen direct, that reg«» eu 
U placed after it. 
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examples: 

La lettre dontje vous at parte, • The letter which I have men- 
tioned to you. 
La perle et les profits auxquels The loss arid profits which he 

il a participe'i has shared. 

Les academies se sont fait des The academies have proposed 

objections, objections to one another. 

Pons avez appris a ces per- You have taught these persons 

sonaesd dessiner, to draw. 

Lucrece s'est donni la mort, Lucretia has put a period to her 

existence. 

EXERCISE. 

The persons whose visit you had announced to me, are not 
f. pi. 1 art. f. 5 2 4 5 

come. Men built cities. The Amazons 

art. se bdtir iud ~4 de art. 

acquired great celebrity. 1 Yinvefojced the soldiers to 

iud- 4 beaucoup de = , contraindre 

march. That woman has bestowed on herself line gowns. Let* 

*edouner de art. 

ters and writing were invented to present speech, 

4 art. ecritureS oni a a 3 pott rpeindre a*t. 

She has cut two (of her) fingers. Titus has made his wife 

secouper * doigtm,\>]. rend re 

mistress of his riches. I have given myself (a great deal of) 

' him bien 

trouble. • Commerce has made this city flourishing Thej 
art. peinel. art. m. £. forissant 

have made an appointment- 

se don net * rendez-vous. 

RULE III. The participle past takes neither gender 
nor number, either when the participle and the auxiliary 
verb to which it is joined are used impersonally, or when 
that participle is formed by a verb, which governs the 
Bouns or pronouns preceding it, 

EXAMPLES'. 

Las chaleurs exeesswes qu'il a The excessive heats which we 
fait cet ete, out beaucoup nui ' have had this summer, have 
a la i*coltei done great injury to the har- 

vest. 

Quelle fdcheme aventure pqus What unpleasant adventure 
jcst-U arriv£? have you met with? 
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ha maison que fat fait bdtir, The house which I have or- 
dered to be built. 
Jmitea les vertus que eoue auez Imitate the virtue* which yro 

entendu louer, have heard praised. 

Let matkimatiquee que voue The mathematics which you 
n'avtx pas voulu que jitu- would not permit me to 
tiiasse, study. 

Bile e'est laisei se'duire, She has suffered herself to be 

seduced. 

Remark. To make a right application of the second 
part of this rale, we ought to examine whether we can 
put the regimen immediately after the participle. A* 
we cannot say, Fai fait la maison, vous avez entendu 
lee vertus, vous n'avez pas voulu les mathimatiques, it 
follows that the regimen belongs to the second verb. 
Sometimes, however, the regimen may relate either to 
the participle or to the verb, according to the meaning 
of the speaker. For instance, we must say, Je Vai w 
peindre, 1 saw her picture drawn ; and, Je Vai vue peindrt, 
meaning, 1 saw her painting. 

Sometimes it happens too, that, in sentences which 
seem to resemble each other, the regimen in one belongs 
to the participle and in the other to the verb which 
follows it. For instance, we ought to answer this ques- 
tion, Avez-vous entendu chanter la nouveUe aetnctl 
Have you heard the new actress sing ? Oui, je Vai en- 
tendue chanter ; yes, 1 have: but this question, Avcs-vous 
entendu chanter la nouvelle ariette ? Have you heard the 
new song? must be answered, Oui,je Vai entendu chanter} 
yes, 1 hare. 

EXEBCISE. 

The great changes which (have taken place) in ad- 

ckangement y avoir art. 

ministration, have astonished many people. * The heavy 

bien des personnes grand 

rains which we haye Jiad in the spring, have been 1 

pluietjii. * il faire ind~4 

the cause of many diseases. The scarcity which there was 

maladie f. pi. disettet ind-4 

last winter, has afforded the opportunity of doing 

art. dernier ft i donner occasion inf-i 

much good. What news has reached you? How many 

™ en est-il venu que de 
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imprudent steps "were taken on that occasion. How 

faux d-marche if. pi. Us' est fairs en 

many large ships have been built in England within these fifty 

gros il se construire ind'-*4 depuis * ' 

years. The figures which you have learned to draw are of 

— apprendre dessiner 

great beauty. We ought never to swerve from Jhe 

un * falloir irid-i * $' eloigner 

good path which we have begun to follow. The measures 
route f. on mesure f. 

which you advised me to adopt have not succeeded. 

conseiller'md-L de prendre reussir 

The rule which I have begun to explain seems to me very 

regie f. expliquer sembler 

easy to (be understood). You see that I have not (been mistaken) 
saisir se tromper ind~£ 

•n the affairs which I had foreseen you would have in hand. 

prevoir que * . * 

CHAPTER VL 

Otf JTHE ADVEBBS. 

7%* Place of the Adverbs. 

RULE I. . la the simple tenses, the adverb is generally 
placed after the verb j and, in the compound tenses, be-. 
tween the auxiliary and the participle. 

EXAMPLES : 

9 

Lfhomme ife plus eclaire est The man who is most learned 

ordinairenrent celul quipense is generally he who thinks 

Je plus modestement de iui- most modestly of himself. 

_ meme, 

'Avez-vous \*mMVUun' pendant Have you ever seen a pedant 

plus absurde etplus pain? more absurd and more vain ? 

■ ■■ 

Tbe compound adverbs, and those which by custom have 
preserved the regimen of the adjectives from which they 
are derived, are placed always after the verb : as, c'est & 
la mode, that is fashionable , il a agi consiquemmenty he 
has acted consistently. 

Those adverbs which denote time in an indeterminate 
manner are likewise placed after the verb. 

v 
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II esttfallu se lever plus matin, It would have been necessary to 

rise earlier. I 

On a vu tela autrefoiM, That lias been seen formerly. ' 

9 

ExcErnows. ist. Adverbs of order and rank, and those i 
which denote time in a determinate manner, are placed | 
•either before or after the verb. 



Sous devohs premieremenl fain We ought first -to do onr doij, 

notre devoir, secondemen t cher* secondly enj oj lawf u I pis*- 

ther Us plaisirs per mis; auret: 

AujourdTiui il fait beau, H To-day U is &u* 9 it will ran 

pleuvra peut-ttre demaiti ; perhaps to-morrow. 

adly. The fire adverbs which serve for interrogation 
sue always placed before the verb. 



•Comment votte portentous ? How d* yon do ? 

Ou allen-vous ? Whilher are you going ? 

RULE IT. The adverb is always placed before ihe ad- 
jective which it modifies. 



if est unefemme fort belle, tree- She U a- woman veay -Inmatfrl 
sensible, et innniment sage; .very sensible, and infinitely 

prudent. 

RULE HI. Adverbs of quantity and coj^pstrison, vd 
the three adverbs of time, eouvent, toujour*, and ./osWj 
are placed before the other adverbs. 

Stpojiment, So politely. 

Tree-ktumtsementf "Very happily. 

«>plus adroitementf like most skilfully. 

! ne serojU jamais ilrailement They never will be intinal^T 

unis, united* 

lis sont toujours ensemble, They are always together; 

Vest eouuenta fimprouUte art it He often comes- nne*j>e<#d(P' 
arrive. 
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The adverb souvent may, however, be preceded by an 
adverb of quantity or comparison: as, si souvent, asses 
8ot$vent. * 

Remark. When .adverb* jo£ quantity and comparison 
meet together in a sentence, the followiug is the order 
-which custom lias established : eipeup trap pen, bien pea, 
trkspeu; beaucoup ttvp 9 ftie*plus> bUttda vantage, beaucoup 
moins, tantmieux,4antpie, etc. 

When bien is before another adverb it means *wy, 
much , etc. : as, bien assez y quite enough; bien mains, much 
less \ f rapper bien fort* \o Strike very hard; but when it is 
placed after the adverb, it signifies well: as, assez bien, 
jnretty weH ; moins i>ien, wo\ so well ; forth fen, very well. 

The above rules have been sufficiently exemplified in the 
exercises on the Verbs. 

CHAPTER VII. 

of thje coKwiictraro* 

The conjunction que serves, ist, to complete a compa- 
rison j VAsie est plus grande que I 9 Europe, Asia is larger 
than Europe: sdly, to express a restriction in negative 
sentences; on ne parle que de la nouvelle victoire, ihey talk 
of nothing but the new victory. 

The conjunction que also serves to give more force and 
grace, more spirit and precision to 'sentences. 

ist. In elliptical turns : Qifil vive, may he liye; that is, 
Je souhaite qu'il vwe, I wish he may lite. 

2clly. When it is put for a moins que, avant que, sans 
que: as, cela nefinira pas qu'ilne vienne, there will be 
no end to it unless he come. 

3dly. When it is used instead of des que, aussitdt que, 
si : as, QuHl fosse le moindre exces, il est malade; if he 
commits the least excess, be is ill. 

4thly. When it is put for jusqiSa oe que : as, Attend** 
qu'il vienne, wait till he come. 

5thly. When for pourquoi: as, Que ne se corrige^t-in 
why does he not reform? 
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EXERCISE. 

We have every thing to fear from hit 

even mere than from his power. What men style 
encore ee queen. appekr 

greatness, power., profound policy, - is in the eyes oi 

profond politique f. a 

God only misery, weakness* and vanity. Maj 

•J 
they understand, at last, that without internal 

comprendre avec soi-mSme 

peace there is no happiness. May she be as happv 

art. i point de 

ae she deserves to he. Never write before yon have 

de U 
thoroughly examined the subject which you propose 

sous toutes ees faces a i se proposer 

to treat. Let him hut hear the least noise, his terrified imagi- 
ne trailer * effraye 
nation presents to him nothing but monsters. Do 

f. * * ne que de art. 

not sift this question, till I can (be your 

approfondir ne subj-i t>ous melto 

guide). Do not go out//// yonr brother comes iu. ffhj 

sur la vole ne rentrer* ' 

does he not (take advantage) of his youth, in order g to acqai« 

profiter 
the knowledge he wants? 

connoissance p\. do/it avoir beso in? 

6lbly„ When it is used instead of comme , or parce que-' 
as, Mechant an 9 it est, wicked as he is. 

7thly. When it is put for combien, and then it denotes 
admiration and the sudden emotions of the soul : as, Qu* 
Dieu est grand ! how great is the Almighty ! Que )* b $ 
hais ! how I hale them I 

Another very frequent use of this conjunction is to p<rt 
it for comme j parce que, puisque, quanci, quoique, si, efa> 
when two phrases beginning with these words, others are 
added under the same regimen, by means of the conjunc- 
tion et: as, Si Von aimoit son pays, et qu'on' en desirtt 
since* rement la gloire, on se condairoit de maniere, etc. W 
we loved our country, and sincerely wished its glory, * e 
should act so as, etc. 
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EXERCISE < 

Full as he was of his prejudices/ he would not acknowledge 
Hempli ind-2 prtjugt ind-3 convenir d6 

fany thing). Full of self-love (as he is), expect nothing 

Hen pS/rii 3 a de 

good (from him). How beautiful is that cultivated nature! 

en i 6 5 a 4 5 

by the eareof matt ho f^ it is brilliantly and richly adorned ! 

par f. pompevsement 

Had profound philosophers presided at the formation of 
si * de ind-6 a art. 

languages, and had they carefully examined the elements of 

langue aveesoin subj-4 — m. art. 

speech, not only in their relations (to one another) but also 
d i scours no n entreeux encore 

in themselves, it is not (to be doubted) that languages 
en m. ' douteux art. ne 

-would present principles more simple, and at the 

ojfiir 9\ib\-v de art. 
same time more luminous. 

GOVERNMENT OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The conjunctions which unite sentences to one another, 
are followed, either by tbe infinitive, tbe indicative or the 
subjunctive. 

» ■ 

Those that are followed by an infinitive, are^. tat. Such 
as are distinguished from prepositions, only by being fol- 
lowed by a verb : as, llfaut se reposer apres avoir truvailUj 
one ought to rest after having laboured, adly. Those 
-which have the preposition de after them : as, Je travaille 
qfin de vous surpaa&er, I work that I inay surpass you. 

EXERCISE- 

They -were gping to spend a. few . < . days in town, 

ne * ind-a * passer * quelques d art. 

only that they might return with more pleasure to « 

que pour * l * seretrouveriuf-i dans 

their charming solitude. Many persons work only (in order to) 

ne que qfin de 
acquire consideration and riches, but the honest 

deart. pr^art.. , a et 

, humane man spends so much time in study, only/o 
sensible?* i ne employer de j <iart. pa par* 

▼ 2 
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be useful to bit fellow -creature*. I unmask to you the plot 1 

semblables depoiler lram\ 

which your enemies have planned in secret, in ode 

ourdlr art. te nib res f. pi. 
to warn you against their artifices, 
pritnunir 

Those that govern the indicative are, bun entendu qat 1 
h condition que, it la charge que, de mime que, ainsi que, 
aussi bien que, autant que, non plus que, outre que, parce 
que, attend u que, pu que, puisque, lorsque, pendant que, 
tandis que, durant que, tant que, peul-Stre que ; to which 
inay be added, comme, comme si, quand, paurquoi, elc. 
These conjunctions are followed by the indicative, because 
tbe principal sentence which they unite witb the incidental 
one, expresses the affirmation in a direct, positive, and in- 
dependent manner. 

Remark. There are six conjunctions, the use of which 
varies according to the meaning expressed by the principal 
sentence, vix. Sinon que, si ce n'est que, de sorte qm ) 
en sorte que, teUement que, de maniere que. We say, h 
ne lui ai repondu autre chose, sinon que j'avois executi 
see ordres; I made him no other answer, but that 1 had 
executed bis orders ; because the first verb expresses a po- 
sitive affirmation. But we ought to say, Je ne veux autn 
chose, • sinon que vous travailliez avec plus cPardeur; I <fe- 
aire nothing else, bat that you should work with greater 
ardour. 

EXEBCISB. 

When you have a more extensive knowledge of geometry 
ind-7 a i art. f- 

and algebra, I shall give you a few lessons in astronomy 

pr.art. algebref. * quelque de 

and • optics. Form your mind, heart, and tail*) 

pr. optique pron. pron. 

while you are still young. Do not keep truth a prisoner, 

encore retenirarl. * caplfa 

though you should' (draw upon you) a cloud of enemi*- 

fuand devoir cond- 1 s'attirer nuieL 

will give you this fine picture upon condition that jo* 

tableau m. a 
keep it as a testimony of my friendship. 

eouserver t4moignog*m. 
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The conjunctions which govern the subjunctive are, 
Soil que, sans que, pour que, quoique, jusqiia ce que, 
encore que, a moins que, pourvu que, suppose* que, au 
cas que, avant que, non pas que, afin que, de peur que, 
de crainte que, and a few others. They are followett by 
the subjunctive, because they always imply doubt, wish, 
ignorance. 

EXEBCISB. 

You know too well the value of time, to make 

connottre prix m. art. pour que it re a 

it necessary to tell you to (make a good use of) it. Study only 
il 1 de de bien employer 

great models, lest those which are but middling 

art. de peur que * mediocre ne 

should spoil your taste, before it be entirely formed, 1 

gdter*\\b\-x 
(make not the least doubt) that your method will succeed, 
ne douter nullement f. ne subj-i 

provided it be well known. Several phenomena of nature 

f. art. 

are easy (to be explained), supposing the principle of universal 

(by the active) art. a 

gravitation to be true. 
f. i *■ 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISE ON THE KIKE PABTS OF SPEECH. 

. The Good Mother. 

"What a fine morning! said the amiable Charlotte to her 

matinee f. ind-3 
brother George. Come, let us go into the garden and enjoy 

sing. * inf-x 

the magnificent sight of ' rich and abundant nature. 

de a spectacle m. i une a . fertile ?> 1 

We will gather there the freshest and sweetest flowers* * 

cueillir y frais a art. adv. odorant 3 f. pi. x 

We will make a nosegay which we will offer to mamma. You 

bouquet ro. mam an. sing, 

know she loves flowers. This attention will give her plea- 
sapoir que art. fai re lui 

aure. Ah ! brother, it will obtain us aimile, a ca ress, perhaps 
mon f. valoir swrirem* f. 
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•van a kits. Ah! sister, replied George, your proposal 

baiserm. ma ripoadre ind-S sing, pnjti 

delights me; let us run, lei us fly, that we may offer her 

enchanter courir voter qfin de * * i» 

(when she rises) this tribute of our gratitude and our low. 

d son lever hommage — - pr. i 

•Foil of this idea, Charlotte and Qeorge hastened I 

ptein se kdter ind-3 de se renin 

into the garden. Charlotte gathered violets, jes- | 

iud-3 <faart. pr. art. 

•amine, and young rose-buds which (had but just begun) 

pr. de a bouton m . i ne commence r que iud-s 

to open their purple cups, while George prepared 

tntr*ouvrir de pour pre a calice i ind-a 

green sprigs of myrtle and thyme, designed 

de art. verdoyant* jet m. x myrte pr. thym destine 

to support the flowers. Never had these amiable children 

sou ten/ r i iad-a 3 a 

worked * with (so much) zeal and ardour. Satisfaction and 
travailUr lantde zele pr. art. f. art 

pleasure were painted in all their features, sparkled in their eyes, 

ind-a peint trait m. pctilter 

and added still to their beauty. 



While they (were employing themselves) (in this manner), 

soccuperind-z ainsi 

their mother, who had seen Ihem in the garden, came lo join 

them. (As soon as) they perceived her, they flew to her, and 
dte que iud-3 iud-3 elle 

said: Ah! mamma, how glad we are lo see you! how 
lui que aise a i de 

< impatient we were ) for this pleasure. la & e 

il tardoit a notre impatience dfavoir & 

pleasing expectation (of it) we (were preparing) this nosegay (or 
doux attentcf. * ind-a * 

jrou. What satisfaction should we have had in presenting 

f. . ne pas a offrir 

it to you ! Look at these rose-buds, these violets, this jessamin 

voir * 
this myrtle, and this thyme. Well, we designed them ><* 

Eh bien • destiner 
you. These flowers, coming from us, would have been dear lo 

cher 
you. When you worst them, you would haye said: Aty 
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children (were thinking) of me while I slept. I am 

s'occuper ind-3 dormir ind-a 

always as present to their minds as lo iheir hearts. They love 

aw, and it is by giving me every day new proofs of their 
K . " en art.pl. de preuvef. 

afiection, thai they acknowledge the care I have taken 

reconnoitre soin m. pi. que 
of (hem in their childhood, aud all the marks of tenderness 

I am unceasingly giving them* 
ne cesser de in f- 1 . 

My dear children, replied the mother, embracing 

• repondre ind-3 en embrasser 

them, how charming you render all my days ! your 

quel char me rep and re sur * 

gratitude, your tenderness, your attention lo me, make me 
f pour 

toreet my former misfortunes, and open my heart again to 
°r r ancien malheur m. rouvrir * 

tie soft impressions of pleasure. May Heaven 

f. * art. Pouvoir subj-i art. 

commue to bless my labours ! May it be your guide and yonr 
continuerde soin Pouvoir. — . , •. 

au Pport in the career which (will soon be opened ) to you ! 
*w«w carriereL a/ferind-i s'ouvrir devant 

m *J it complete its kindness by preserving you 

mettre le comble a bienfaitpl. en garantir inf-3 

worn ibe dangers to which you canuot fail to be soon 

* ne pas tarder ind-7 * 
"posed ! Alas ! I shudder (at them ) beforehand, my dearchil- 
, Jremir en ctavance 

reu J the moment is come when you must enter the world, 

y oii devoir dans * 

iour persons, your birth, and your riches call you there, 
j • $8 ur * 8 i ,J 8« naissance appeler y 

n< l insure you a distinguished rank ( in it). 1 cannot always be 

«*»f*r a m. 1 y ind-7 

your guide. Young and inexperienced, you will find 

sans experience aller ind-t inf-i 

your8el ves surrounded by every kind of temptation. (Every 
,. entoure" sorted. ' seduction tout 

ln §/> even • vice* presents itself there under an * 

/usque d art. ro. ojfrir y . sous *<feart. 

Stable form, and almost always in the shape of pleasure, 
a pi. 1 sous image art. 
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whfch hat (to many ) attraction* for yosnh. Tn«y vnB. try 

tani de at trait f. *n. Jenneseef. On chenher 

to mislead you, to corrupt you 3 they (Wilt *sa%e«*e of) artifice, 

igarer employer art. 

raillery, and oven ridkvle, and, tf nc i aea s aij , 

art. =1 mime % art. — i il eat 

they will assume even thomask. -of *i*tuo. If ye* 

prendre f usque a masque m* art. 
abandon yourselves to iss^smm-ssesoue, you«a*e*o*t. Tkepenoii 
se laisser alter 
of example will insinuate itself into your heat**, -wHl corrupt 
•tU se glisser -alterer 

the innocence and purity (of them), and will substitute 

en de art. 

Tiolent passions for the mild aJsaoUans which have hitherto 

deckirant a f . pi i a daws 
formed your happiness. 
/aire. 

Bo not imagine, my deaT children, that in placing before your 
croire en mettre sous 

eyes a picture of the dangers of the world, my intention 

art. tableau m. * 

is to prohibit you every kind of pleasure. God forbid, 

subj -i interdire espkee f. a ne plain 

pleasure is necessary to man; without it, our 
subj-i arl. art. tui 

existence would be dreadful; (and therefore) Providence, 

affreux aussi art. f. 

always attentive to our wauts, has multiplied the sources of 

besoin t-elle 
it both in and out of ourselves. But, in tasting the pleasures 

* en nous nous en gouter 

of the world, never (abandon yourselves) (to them ). Take care 

se Hvrer y Avoir 

that they do not govern you ; know how to quit them, the 

dominer savoir * * de 

moment they have acquired ( too much ) empire over you. It 
qae prendre ind-7 trop de Ce 

is the only way to enjoy with delight that exquisite plea- 

moyende volupte de dilicieux a 

sure which we can only find in ourselves, and which has its 

1 en 

source in an upright and pure conscience. Ah I why cannot I 

dans droit* 3 f. 1 que 

♦give you all my experience ? why cannot you like me read the 

darts 
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depths of the heart? with what astonishment would you often 

ibime pi. 

tee chagrin, agitation and Uottble, disguised under 

art. — m« art. m art. — ra. ddguisS sous 

the appearance of jay and tranquillity; hatred 

apparence $1. art. pr. art. calme art. f. 

and envy concealed under the air of confidence-and 

art. f. cacM art.confiancef. pr. art. 

.friendship; indifference and selfishness, affecting the most 

art. egoisme 

lively interest ; the most dreadful an d perfid ious plo ts 

«/ a art. adv. 3 tramef.pl.i 

onirived deliberately in the dark ; in a word, the 

ourdi de sang froid et teuebresf* pi. en 

inoit odious vices endeavouring to show themselves under the 

a art. -i s'effbrcer de 
features of ( their opposite ) virtues ! In the world there 

trails qui leur 4tre oppose 1 * *rt. t — 
is but one moving principle; that is, self-interest. To 
neque seul mobile m. oe art. personnel* i C'est a 

that every .action refers; every thing tends to that as to 
hi que art. pi. *e rapporter lui 

its end. I know very welly my dear children, that your hearts 

fin L savoir 
will not he infected by this vice. The sentiments of universal 

de ^ a 

fenevolenee wi th which I ( have always ) inspired jou , 

bitrweillance x * ne point -cesser ind-4de inf-i 

and of which I have seen you give ( so many ) proofs, ( remove 

taut de preuve rassurer 
already every fear) (I might have) upon that subject : but will 
ifauanoe me sur point in. 

jou not yield to other vices not less dangerous ? Cruel idea 1 

de nan f- 

terrible uncertainty ! If this misfortune were to happen, 
tffreux f. * * arriver ind-a 

ah ! my dear children, instead of being the joy and consola- 

art. f. 
tionof my life, yon would be the torment, the shame and the 

. . ' honUL 

disgrace (of it). Yon would poison my days., and you 

opprobre en empoisonner 

would plunge a dagger into the very bosom which gave 
porter art. mort f. mime a sein m. l ind-3 

yon life. But whither is my tenderness for you hurrying me ? 
art. oil * emporter 
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No, my children, no, I have nothing to fear, you love me (too 
Non 

much ) to with to afflict me to cruelly ; and I shall have tta 
trop pour vou loir * 

pleasure, (at long at) I lire, of seeing you walk in the ways 
tant que ind-7 sentier 

of houesty and virtue, 

art. honneur pr. art 



mm 
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CHAPTER j" 

OP THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

The substantive performs three functions in language, 
that of the subject, the regimen/* or the apostrophe. 

The substantive is \the subject, whenever it is that of 
which something is affirmed. When we say, I'oiseau vols, 
the bird flies; le lion ne vole pas, the lion does not fly; 
the substantives oiseaa and lion are subjects, because it 
is affirmed of the first that it flies, and of the second that 
it does not fly. 

It is to the substantive as the subject that every thing 
relates in a sentence. In the following, un homme juste 
et ferme n'est ebranle ni par les clameurs d'une populace 
in juste, ni par les menaces kl'un fier tyran ; quand meme 
le monde brise s' ecrouleroit , il en seroit frapp$, mais non 
pas Smu: the adjectives juste and ferme modify the subject 
homme And all the rest modify un homme juste et ferme. 

EXERCISE. 

i. A king, who is inaccessible to men, is inaccessible to truth 
also,' and passes b/ialife in a ferocious a inhuman 3 grandeur i : 
as he is continually afraid of being deceived, he always a una- 
voidably 3 is i and deserves to be so ; besides, he is at the mercy 
of slanderers aftd tale-bearers, a base, a malicious 3 tribe x, who 
feed upon venom, and invent mischief rather -than cease to 
injure. ''' 

i. Is inaccessible also, Test aussi ; ferocious, sanvage; inhu- 
man* et farouche \ as he is afraid, craignant ; is, Test ; to be so, 
defetre; besides, de plus ; tale-bearers, rapporteur; tribe, na- 
tion ; feed upon; se hourrir de ; mischief, mai ; to injure, de 
nuire, . • •. ■ . v * 
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a. The good which * maa doe* is never lost ; if men forgel it, 
God remembers and rewards it. 

?. Good, bien ; a man* on ; remember, s'en souvenir. 

The substantive fornix the regimen when it is governed 
by anolber word; now, a substantive may be governed 
either by another substantive, by an adjective, by a verb, 
or by a preposition ; as, la loi ae Dieu, the law of God*, 
utile a I'homme, useful to van ; aimer son prochain, to 
love one's neighbour ; chez son pere, at his father's. 

In French, a substantive cannot be governed by another 
substantive, but by the help of a preposition. This prepo- 
sition is generally fife; as, la difficult de Fentreprise, the 
difficulty of the undertaking ; but sometimes, also, k and 
pour are made use of; as, I' abandon a see passions, the 
giving way to one's passions ; fego&tpour le plaisir, the 
love of pleasure. 

GENERAL RULE. When two substantives are found 
together, the one governing, the other governed, the former 
is generally placed first. 



La beanie* des sent/ mens, la The beauty of sentiments, the 

violence des passions, la violence of passions, the 

grandeur des evinemens, et grandeur of events, and 

les succes miraculeux. des the prodigious successes of 

grand es ipies des hiros, tout the huge isirords of heroes, 

cela m'entraine com me une all these transport me like a 

petite fille.— Se'vigne'. little girl. 

Remark. This order is not followed in English in these 
two instances; ist. when two substantives are joined by 
an * and an apostrophe, placed after the Erst, thus, 's : as, 
tfte king's palace, ad, when, the two substantives form 
a compound word: as, silk-stockings, * m 



. i . The silence of the night, the calmness of the sea^ the trem- 
bling 9 light i of the moon diffused over ,the 9urfa.ce of? the water, 

j. Trembling, tremblaat; diffused, repandu ; dim, sombre; 
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d the dim azure of the sky besprinkled with glittering a stars* 
i , served to heighten the beauty of the scene. 

a. Nothing was heard but the warbling of birds, or the soft 
hneath of the zephyrs sporting in the branches 6f the trees, or 
the murmurs of a lucid rill falling from the rocks, or the songs 
of the young swains who attended Apollo. • 

3. A smiling boy was, at the same time, caressing a lap-dog, 
wliich is his mother's favourite, because it pleases the child. 

4- There are several gold and silver mines in this beautiful 
country; but the inhabitant*, simple/ and happy in their 
simplicity, do net even deign to * reckon gold and silver among 
llieir riches. 

♦ » * 

besprinkled, parse me' ; with, de ; heighten, rehansser ; scene f 
spectacle. 

a. Nothing but, on ne que ; breathy haleine; sporting, qmi 
Be jouer, iud-a ; branches, rameaux ; lucid rill, eau claire; 
falling % (which fell); swains, berger; attended, sutvre, ind-a. 

3. Smiling boy, enfant d'un air riant ; was caressing; caresser, 
ind-a ; lap-dog, bichon 5 pleases, am user. 

4* Reckon, compter* 

* 

The substantive is an apostrophe, whenever it is the 
person or thing addressed: as, rois, peoples, terre, met, 
et vous, cieux, Scoutez-moi ! Tn this sentence, the sub* 
stan lives rois, peuples, terre, mer and cieux, are an apos- 
trophe. 

B.EMAR*. It is only when the language is highly ora- 
torical that the speech is directed to inanimate objects. 

EXAMPLE OF Jl BEAUTIFUL APOSTROPHE. 

O Hippias ! Hippias ! I shall never see thee again * ! O my 

dear Hippias! it is I, cruel and* relentless, who taught thee 

to despise death. Cruel Gods ! ye prolonged my life, only 

'that I might see the death of Hippias ! O. my dear child, whom 

I had brought up with so much care, 1 shall see thee no more. 

dear shade, summon me to. the banks of the Styx, the light 
grows hateful to me; it is thou only, my dear Hippias, whom 

1 wbh to see again. ' Hippias t Hippias ! niy dear Hippias ! 
I live hut to pay the test duty to thy ashes: 

Never, ne plus ; relentless, mbi impitoyable; taught, ap- 
prendre, ind-4 ; prolonged, proton ger, ind-x ; only that I 
"tight, pour me faire ; brought up, notrrrtr, iud-4 ; with so 
much care, et qui me couler, ind~4> tant de soins ; shade, ombre ; 
summon, appeler; to, sur; banks, rive; grows hateful,- kite 
-odteux ; / live But to, ne vivre encore que pour ; pay, rend re ; 
ashes, ceudre. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Or THE ARTICLB. 



General principle. The article is to be used before 
all substantives common, taken in a determinate sense, 
unless there be another word performing the same office; 
but it is not to be used before those that are taken in an 
indeterminate sense. 

CASES IK WHICH THE ARTICLE IS TO BE USED. - 

RULE I. The article necessarily accompanies all sub- 
stantives common, which denote a whole species of 
things, or determinate things. 

• examples: 

L'homme se repaft trop souvent Man too often feeds on chi- 

de chimhres, meras. 

Les ,;hommes a ; imagination , Men of fanciful dispositions are 

sont toujour* malheureux, always unhappy.. 

L'homme dont vous paries est The roan you speak of is very 

tr&s-instruit, learned. 

In the first example, the word homme is taken in its 
-fullest sense ; it. denotes a collective, universality. In the 
second,, lee Jiommes a imagination denotes a particular 
class only. In the third, I' homme denotes but one indi- 
vidual, .it being restricted by the incidental proposition 
dont vous parlez. 

Remark. In English, the article is not used before sub- 
stantives taken in a general sense: as. Men of genius, 
women of sound understanding. 

' EXERCISE. 

i. The moment elegance, the most visible image of fine taste, 
appears, it is universally admired! men differ respecting the 
•other constituent parts, of * beauty, but they all unite without 
hesitation in acknowledging the power of elegance. 

a. Men of superior genius a, while 1 they* see 3 the rest of 

1. . The moment^ du moment que; Jin e, de*lical ; appears, se 
uipulrfr; U % elle est; differ respecting, differer sur; constituent) 
(which_cqnstitute); hesitation^ hVsiter j iff, pour. t 
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man id lid painfully* struggling to comprehend obvious a I ruths 1, 
glance themselves* through* the most remote consequences i, 
like lightning through a path that cannot be traced. 

3. The man who lives under an habitual a sense 1 of the 
• divine a presence 1 keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, 
and enjoys, every moment, the satisfaction of thinking himself* 
iii company with the dearest aad best of friends. 
•.'.•■• • ■ . * ; 

3. While, tandis 1 que ; struggling, se. tourmenter ; olviow, 
qui 8'offre d'elle-m&mes ; glance, ils pe*netrent en un instant; 
lightning y foudre f . ; through, traverse; path, espace; that, 
qu'on; be traced, mesurer. 

5. Under, dans ; sense, conviction ; keep up, couserver ; per- 
petual, constant; cheerfulness, gatte*; temper, caractere; enjoys, 
jouir do; of thinkings se croire; in, dans; with, de. 

RULE II. < The article is put hefore substantives taken 
in a sense of extract, or denoting only a part of a species 5 
but it is omitted, if they be preceded by an adjective, or 
a word of quantity. 

xxamti.es : 

Du pain et de Teau me feroient Some bread and water would 

p la /sir, please me. 

Je vis hier des savans qui ne I yesterday saw some learned 

pensent pets comme vous, men, who do not think as 

. you do. • » 

Voila de beaux tableaux, There are beautiful pictures. 

J J achetai hier beaucoup de I bought. yesterday many books. 

livres, • 

Que de livres fachetai hier, How many books I bought yes- 
terday. 

Remark. Among the words of quantity must be reck- 
oned plus, moins, pas, point and jamais. 

* * 

examples: 

II n'y put jamais plus de In- There never was more learn - 

m teres, * ing. «. 

11 y a moins dthabitans a Paris There are fewer inhabitants in 

qu'a Londres, ■■ ' Paris than in London. 

Jene manque pas d'amis, I do not want for friends. 

Exception. Bien is the only word of quantity which is 
followed by the article. 

X2 
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EXAMVLSS: 

II a bien da fesprit, He hat a great deal of wit. 

Bile a bien de la grdce, She is very graceful. 

Rjumbk. Tbe seme of extract is marked in English by 
the word soma or any f either expressed or understood, 
which answers to quelques, a partitive adjective, and con- 
sequently to du t des, which are elegantly used instead of 
quelques. 

The expressions : des petits-maitres, des sages- femmes, 
des petits-pdtis, elc. are not exceptions, because, in such 
cases, the substantives are so far united with the adjectives, 
as to form but one and the same word. We must likewise 
say : le propre des belles actions, les sentimens des anciens 
philosophes, etc. because, in expressions of this kind, the 
substantives* are taken in a general sense. 

. . .• • 

EXEBCISE. 

i. We could not cast our eyes on either shore, without seeiug 
opulent cities, country houses agreeably situated, lands yearly a 
covered i with a golden a harvest i, meadows abounding in 
flocks and herds, husbandmen bendiug under the weight of the 
fruits, and shepherds who made i the echoes 5 around them 6 
repeat a the sweet sounds 3 of their pipes and flutes 4- 

a- Provence and Languedoc produce oranges, lemons, figs, 
olives y almonds, ehesnuts, peaches, apricots and grapes, of an 
uncommon sweetness. 

3. The man who has never seen this pure light, is as* blind 
as one who is born blind ; he dies without having seen any thing ; 
at most, he perceives but glimmering and false lights, pain 
shadows, and phantoms that have nothing of reality. 

4* Among the Romans, those who were convicted of having 

l. Could, pou voir, ind-a ; our, art; seeing, apercevoir; 
yearly, tons les ans; covered* with, qui se couvrir de, ind-a; 
abounding in, remplis de ; flocfts and herds, troupeau ; husband- 
men, laboureur; bending, qui e to tent accables; weight, poids; 
shepherds, bergers ; pipes, chalumeau ; the echoes, aux echos ; 
around them y d'alentour. 

3. JVho is bom blind, aveugle-ne; without 'having, n'avoir 

jamais, ind-3 ; any thing, rien; at most, tout au plus; per~ 

ceiues, apercevoir; glimmering, sombre; lights, lueur; reality, 
reel. - } ° '•> • 

4. Used, employer; illicit or unworthy means, moyen illicit* 
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ise<3 illicit or unworthy means tc* obtain an employ, were ex- 
cluded from it for ever. 

5. Those who govern are like the celestial a bodies 1, which 
have great splendour and no rest, 

6. What beauty, sweetness, modesty, and, at the same time, 
%v hat mildness and greatness of soul ! 

7. Themtstocles, in order to ruin Aristtdes, made use of many 
artifices, which would have covered him with infamy in the 
eyes of posterity, had 1 not 4 the eminent services 2 which he 
rendered his country 3 blotted out 5 that slain. 

8. The consequences of great passions are blindness of mind 
and depravity of heart. 

9. Noblemen should never forget that their high birth imposes 
great duties* on them. 

• * 

ou voie iudigne, pi.; were, ind-a; from it, en. 

5. Great, beau coup de; splendour, eclat f na rest, (that have 
no rest) repos. .. 

6. What, que de. 

7. Ruin, perdre; made use of many, employer bien; arti- 
flees, manoeuvres; covered, corid-3 j; nrith,de.; infamy, oppfobre; 
in, a j had, si; rendered, in d- 3,8; blotted out, effacer, cftnd^3 ; 
slain, lache, 

8. Of mind, of heart, de, art. 

9. Noblemen, genlilhomme; should, devoir, iud-i. 

RULE III. The. article is put before proper names of 
countries, regions, rivers, winds and mountains. 

Kiwi*: 

La France a les Pyrenees et France is bounded on the 
la Med iter raue'e an sud, la south by the Pyrenees and 
Suisse il la Savoie k Test, les the Mediterranean, on tbe 
Pays-ba's au nord, et foce'an east by Switzerland and Sa- 
il Touest; voy, on the north by the 

Netherlands, and on the west 
by the ocean. 
La Tamise, le Rh6be,' 1'aqui- The TJiames, the Rhone, the 
Ion, les Alpes, leGantal; north wind, the Alps, the 

Cantal. 

Remark. We say, by apposition, le mont Parnasse, 
le mont Kalerien, etc. le fleuve. Don, etc. But we say, 
la montagr\e de Tarafe^ etc. la rimkre de Seine, . etc, We 
ought not to say le fleuve du Rhdne, but simply le Rhdne.. 
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1. Europe is bounded on ibe north by ihe Frozen Ocas; 
on ihe south, bj the Mediterranean sea, which separates \\ 
from Africa; on the east, by the continent of Asia; on u* 
west, by the Atlantic Ocean. It contains the, following i 
states i : on the north, Norway, Sweden, Denmark , and 
Russia; in the middle, Poland, Prussia , Germany, United- 
Provinces, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Bohemia, Hun* f 
gary, the British Isles; on the south, Spain, Portugal, It&ij, I 
Turkey in Europe. 

a. The principal rivers in Europe are : the Wolga, the Da 
or Tanais, and the Boristhenes or Nieper, in Muscovy; (he 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Elbe, in Germany; the Vistvh 
or Wezel, in Poland ; the Loire, the Seine, the Rhdne, sod 
the Garonne, in France; the £6/0, the Tagus, and the Dquro, 
in Spain ; the -Po, in Italy ; the Thames and the Severn, ia 
England; and the Shannon in Ireland. 

5. The principal mountains in Europe are the Daarne field* . 
between Norway and Sweden : Mount K rape I between Poland 
and Hungary; the Pyrenean Mountains between France and 
Spain ; the Alps which divide France and Germany from Italy. 

4. The bleak north wind never blows here, and the- heat of 
summer is tempered by the cooling a zephyrs 1, which arrive 
to refresh the air towards the middle of the day. 

1. Bounded, borne; on, a ; frozen ocean, mer glaciale, f. j 
south, sud or midi; Mediterranean sea, Medilerrauee, f. ; east, ' 
est or orient; west, oil est or Occident; Norway,- Norwege; 
Sweden, Suede; Denmark, Danemark; Russia, Russie; Po- 
land, Pologne; Prussia, Prusse; Germany, Allemagne; JVfe- 
ther lands, Pays -Baa; Switzerland, Suisse; Bohemia, Boheme; 
Hungary, la Hongrie; British Isles, lies Britanniques ; Spain, 
Espagne ; Turkey in, Turquie de. 

a. Muscovy, Moscovie; Vistula, Vistule, f.; Loire, f.; Seine, 
f . ; Rhdne, m.; Garonne, f.; Ebro, Ebre; Tagus, Tage, m.; 
Thames, Ta raise, f.; Severn, Saverne, f. 

3. Pyrenean Mountains, Pyrenees. 

4- Bleak,' rigoureux; north wind, aquilon; heat, ardeor; 
cooling, rafraichissant ; Arrive, venir;./o refresh, adoucir. 

Exceptions. The article is not used before the names 
of countries. 

1st. When those countries have the names of their 
capitals: a*, Naples est un paysdelicieux, Naples is a de- 
lightful country. 
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2 C ji / hen those names are governed by the prepo- 
sition a8 > ** e8 * €n F rance * ne * s * a Fr*tace; & est en 

Espa *> he is ln S P ain - ■ • v ■ • 

gf. "When tho&e names are governed by some pre** 
ce jag noun, and have the sense of an adjective : as, vins 
£ Prance, French wines ; noblesse d* Angleterre, the En- 
glish nobility. 

4thly<. > Lastly, when we speak of those- countries as 
of places we come, or .are set off from: as, 7<? viens de 
France, I come from France ; /arrive d y Italic, I am just 
arrived from Italy. But, in this case, when we speak 
of the four parts of the world, the present practice favours 
the use of the'article ; as, je viens de VAmerique, j 3 arrive 
de F Asie. 



f i. Naples may be galled a paradise, from its beauty and fer- 
tility. From this ,90110 try a some suppose 1 Virgil took the 
model of the Elysiant 2 Fields 1. 

a. I have been prisoner in Egypt, as a * Phoenician ; under 
that name I have long suffered, aud under that name I have been 
eet at liberty. 

3. He has received French and Spanish wines, Italian silks, 
Provence oil, and English wool. 

4- We set sail from Holland; id go to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

5. I was but ju st arrived from Russia, when I had the mis- 
fortune to lose my father. 

6. Ihad set off from America, -when my brother arrived 
there. 

1 . From, a cause de ; from this country, que c'est la ou ; some 
suppose, quelques personnes penser. 

a. Prisoner, cap t if ; under that name, c'est sous ce nom que 
(bothajike). 

4* Set sail, partir: to go, se rendre. 

5. I was but fust, nefaire que de." 1 

6. Set off, partir ; there, y. 

The article is also used before the names of countries, 
either distant or little known j la Chine, China; le Japon, 
Japan 5 le Mexique, Mexico : and before those which have 
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been formed from common noons; le Hd**x 9 -rt^+x, 
la FUch,, «te. '* Perth '' 

Remark. In. English the article is generally ^%^ 
before names of countries. 

CASS* IK WHICH IBM ABTICLS IS NOT USED. 

RULE I. The article is omitted before nouns common, 
when, in nsing them, we do not say any thing on the ex- 
tent of their signification. 



Le sage na ni amour ni haine. The wise man has neither love ' 

nor hatred. 
lis out renversd religion,. mo~ They have overturned relt- ] 
raje, gouvernement, sciences, gion, morality, government, 
beaux arts, en un mot, tout ce sciences, fine arts, in a word A 
qui fait la glair* et la forte every thing which ccmsli- \ 
a v un itat', tntes the glory and strength 

of a state. 

Hence the article is not employed before nouns. 

1st When they are in the form of a title or. an address, i 

examples: 

Preface, Preface. 

JUvre premier, . Book the first. 

Chapitre rf/.r, Chapter the tenth. 

II demeure rue Piccadilly, quar* Ha lives in Piccadilly, St. 
tier St. James; JanWs. 

adly. When they are governed by the preposition en. 

EXAMPLES : 

Pegarder en pitii, To look with pity* 

Vivre en roi, To live like, or t as a king. 

3dly. When they are joined to the verba avoir or faire f 
with which they form only one idea. 

' ' xxAHviis : ' 

<AvQirpeur % * To be afraid. 

Fairepitie, To excite pity. 
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4thly. When they are used as an apostrophe or inter- 
section. 

example: 

Courage, so Ida 1$, ttnez ferme ; Courage, soldiers, stand firm. 

5thly. When they serve to qualify a noun that pre- 
cedes them. 

examples: 

II est guelquefois plus qu'/tom- He is sometimes more than 

me, man. 

Son ' Altesse Roy ale le Due His Royal Highness ihe Duke 

d*York t Prince du sang royal of York, Prince of the blood 

<TAnglcterre\ royal of England. 

6thly. The article is not put before. the substantive 
beginning an incidental sentence, which is opposed to 
what has been said. 

^ example; 

Tous les peuples de la terre ont All the nations of the earth 

une idee plus ou moins deve- have an idea more or less 

loppie oTun Etre supreme; clear ofa Supreme Being; an 

preuve euidente que le pdeke" evident proof that original 

or/ginel ria pas tbut-d-fait sin has not totally obscured 

obscurci Ventendement: the understanding. 

7thly. When they are governed by the words genre, 
espece, sorte, and such like. 

EXAMTLES: 

Sorte de fruit, A sort of fruit. 

Genre a" outrage, A kind of, work. 

\ 

EXERCISE. 

i 

i. The highways are bordered with laurels, pomegranates, 
Jessamines, and the other trees which * are * always green and 
always in blooni. The mountains are covered with flocks, 
which yield a fine wool in great request with all the known a 
nations l of the world. 

i . Highways} chemin ; with laurels, de lauriefs ; pomegra- 
nates, grenadiers"; "in hfobm, 'fleuri ; yield, fournir; wool; 
teine, pi. in great request 9 recherche* j #?*/£, de; of th* wtrld*. 
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. a. The fleets oi Solompn, under itbe conduct of the.ftuwjH 
cians, made frequent voyage* to the laud of Ophir aud Tkaraii 
(of the kingdom of Sophala, in Ethiopia) , whence they relumed 
at the end of three years, laden with gold, silver, ivory, pncim 
a stones i , and other kinds of merchandize. 

5. Costly furniture a is not allowed there i, nor magnijiwX 
attirss nor sumptuous JensU, nor gilded palaces. 

4. We contemplated with pleasure the extensive fields covered 
with yellow ears of corn, the* rich gifts of bounteous Ceres. 

6. He was in a kindofecstacy when he perceived us. 

6. In the most corrupt age, he lived and died as a wise man*. 

7. Are you surprised that the worthiest a men 1 are hit men, 
and betray some remains of the weakness of humanity, amid the 
innumerable 9 snares 1 and difficulties which * are * inseparable 
from royally ? 

8. He escited our pity, when we saw him after hi* disgrace. 

9. Hear, then, O nations full of valour! and you, O chiefs, so 
wise and so united ! hear what I have * to * offer you. 

10. Out of this cavern issued, from time to lime, a black 2 
thick 3 smoke i, which made a sort of night at mid-day. 

9. Made, ind-9; whence, d*ou; returned, reveuir; end, bout; 
laden, charge*. 

3. Is not allowed there , on n'y souffreni^ furniture, meubie; 
costly, preaeux ; attire, ornement ; feast, repas. 

4. Extensive, vaste; fields, campagne; yellow, jaune; ears, 
«*pi ; bounteous, fecond. 

5. In a kind of, comme en. 

6. Age, siecle. 

7. That, de ceque; worthy, estimable ; but, encore; betray x 
monlrer; remains, reste; snares, piege; difficulties, em barm. 

8. He excited 4>ur pity, il nous fit pitie\ t . 

9. Hear, erouter. 

10. Out of, de ; issued, sortir ; thick, et epais; smoke, fumec; 
mid-day, milieu du jour. 

RULE H. The article is not used, either before nouns 
preceded by the pronominal adjectites mon 9 ton, son, 
noire, votre, leur, ce, nul, aucun, chaque, tout (used for 
chaque), certain, plusieurs, tef, or before those which 
are preceded by a cardinal number without any relation 
whatever^ ' 



^ 
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EXAMPLES : 

Nos mceurs mettent le prix a Our manners fix the value of 

nos richesses, our riches. 

Ton te nation a ses lois, Each nation has its laws. 

Cent ignorans doivent-ils Yen* Are a hundred blockheads to 
j?orter sur un homme instruit? be preferred lo one learned 

man? 

EXERCISE* 

x. That good father was happy in his children, and his chil- 
dren "were happy in him. 

a. These imitative 2 sounds 1 are common to all languages, and 
form, as it were, their * real basis. 

3. Every man has his foibles, his moments of humour, even 
His irregularities. 

4* Each plant has virtues peculiar to it, the knowledge a of 
which 1 could not but be infinitely useful. 

5. In all his instructions , he is careful to remember that 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, are three sisters that ought never 
to be disjoined. 

a. Common, fondu; to, dans; and form, as it were, etilsen 
font comme ; real, fondamenlale. 

4- Peculiar, qui.sont propresj toit,lm; could cond-i ; not 
but, ne que. 

5. He is careful to remember, ne point perdre de vue; ought, 
on devoir, ind-i , to he disjoined, separer. 

» 

RULE. III. Proper names of deities, men, animals, 
towns, and particular places, are without the article, but 
tbey take it when used in a limited sense. 

EXAMPLES : < 

Dieu a crM le del et la terre, God has made heaven and 

earth. 
Jupiter itoit le premier des Jupiter was the first of the 

dieux, gods.' 

Bucephale itoit le cheval d*A" 'Bucephalus was Alexander's 

lexandre, horse. 

Borne est une ville d'unegrande . .Rome is a city of great beauty. 

beauti, 



1 . :». 



But we ought to say . le Dieu des Chretiens, the God 
of the Christians ; l le K Dteu de paix, the God of peace; le 
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Jupiter d'Homere, Homer's Jupiter; le Bucephale d*A- 
lexandre, Alexander's Bucephalus ; Vanciennt Rome, 
.ancient Rome; la Home moderns, modern Rome. 

If, in imitation of the Kalians, we use tbe article before 
•the names of painters and poets of that nation, except 
Michel- A nge and Raphael, it is because the expression 
is elliptical, tbe wonts peintre, poke* or seigneur* being 
.understood- 



i. Jupiter, son <jf Saturn sad Cibele or Ops, after lumng 
.expelled his father from the throne, divided the pa tern sU * iuhe- 
,ritance with hit two brothers, Neptune and Pluto. 

a. On a dispute at a feast of the gods, between Juno, JPallas, 
and Venus, for the pre-eminence of beauty, Jupiter not beiaj 
able to bring them to an agreement, referred -the decision to 
Farts, a shepherd of mount Ida, with directions that a goldea 
.apple should be given. to the fairest* Saris assigned to Venus i 
(he golden * prize 1 . 

5. OWsaid: let there + be a lights, and there * was a light j. 

4- The Apollo di BeWidere and the Venus di MfedMe, are 
valuable a remains. 1 of antiquity. 

5. May and September are the two finest months of the year 
in the south of France. 

6. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was tbe only true 
God. 

» 

1. Expelled, chasserj dwided, *vl partager ; Inheritance, ;W~ 
ritage. 

3. On, dim;. at a feast, qu'flv eut a un festiu ; being able, 
ponvoir ; to bring to an agreement, accorder ; referred, r$nvoyer , 
directions, ordre ; that a golden . ttppie, etc. to give a golden 
apple to i assigned, ad j tiger. 

4- Di Belviderq, de Jklveder ; di, de j mluatl^ nrecteux. 

6. Only, seul. 

CHAFTE* lit 

w 

OF THX AD7BCVITB* 

I. o" 

OF THX ADJECTIVE WITH TEX AMICUS. ' 

AU1JE I. AdjectiYes taken s^umi??!^ W^ Bfaf 
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substantives common, accompanied by the article, if tlie 
occasion require it. . 

example : 

Les fous mv en tent lei models, el fools invent fashions, and wisa- 
lea sages s'y conformentftk, men conform to them. 

XXXRClse. 

i. Were the learried of antiquity to tome to life again , t&ey * 
would be much astonished at the extent of our knowledge. 
• a. The ignorant have, in a * large stock of presumption, what 
they want in real knowledge, and that is the reason they are 

admired by fools. 

• 

1. Were the, si les ; to come again , revenir, hid- a ; Ufe^ 
monde; at, de ; knowledge, conntoissance, pi. 

a. Large stock ; forte dose; they want, il leor manquer; 
knowledge, science ; the reason, ce qui fait que j they art ad- 
mired, the fools admire them. 

2tULE If. "When a noun is accompanied by two ad- 
jectives', expressing opposite qualities, the article must be 
repeated before each adjective. 

EXAMPLE?: 

Les vienx et les nouveaux sol- The old dttd the neW soldiers 

dats sont remplis d'ardeur, are full of ardour. 

11 foul frequenter la bonne We ought Co frequent good and 

CQmpagnie et fair la man- shun bad company, 
vaise, 

Remabk. This rale must be strictly attended to, when 
the qualities expressed by the adjectives are opposite* 
but loose qualities may be either nearly synonimous, or 
merely different, without being opposite. In the first 
instance, the article is not repeated ; as, Le sage et pieux 
Fenilon; in the second, it is perhaps belter to repeat it: 
as, Le sensible et tinginieux Pension. 

N. B. In French the substantive must be joined to 
the first adjective, when it is governed by different words. 

EXERCISE. 

i . The ancient i and modern S writers a are not agreed upon 
that point. 

1. Writers, auteur; are agreed, s'accorder. 
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a. The wise man preserves the same tranquillity of mini in 
good or bad fortune. 

3. The man who is jealous of his reputation frequents good aid 
shuns bad company. 

4- Grand and vigorous thoughts were always the offspring^ 
genius. ^ 

3. The wise man, le sage ; preserves, conserver. I 

3. Shuns, e*viter. | 

4. Vigorous, fort ; offspring, fruit. * . 

RULE HI. The article is used before the adjective which | 
is joined to a proper name, either to express its quality, 
or to distinguish the person spoken of from those wlio 
might bear the same name. 

examples : 

Le sublime Bossuet, Le vertueux FenSlon, Le tend re Racine, 

The sublime Bossuet. The virtuous Fe'ne*lon. The tender Racine. 

Louis le Gros, Louis le Juste, Louis le Grand, 

Louis the Fat* Louis the Just. Louis the Great. 

Remark. The adjective which is joined to a proper 
name, may either precede or follow that name. If ^ 
precede, it expresses a quality which may be common to 
many ; if it follow, it expresses a distinguished quality 
These two expressions, Le savant Varron and Varron « 
savant, do not convey the same meaning : in the first, ve 
merely give to Varron the quality of savant; in the 
second, we mean to say, that mere are several persons of 
the name of Varron, and that the one we are speaking 
of is distinguished for his learning. 

EXERCISE. 

i. The great Corneille astonishes by beauties of the first class, 
and by faults of the worst taste. If the tender Racine does not 
often rise so high, at least he is always equal, and possesses the 
art of always interesting the heart. % 

9. The more we read the fables of the good and artless U 
Fontaine, .the more we are convinced they are a book for all 
ages, and the manual of the man of taste, 

• 

1. By, par des ; class, ordre; is always equal, se souteDtfV 
possesses, avoir. 

a* The more we, plus on ; artless, simple ; are convinced, <w 
se con vain ere; they are, que e'est; a, lej for, de.; mMw* 
manueU . . 
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3. It was only under the reign of Louis the Just (XIII) that 
good taste began to show itself iu France ; but it was under that 
of Louis< the Great that it was carried to perfection. 

3. Only, ne que; show itself ', se montrer; carried, porter a. 

RULE IV. When a superlative relative is placed be- 
fore a substantive, the article serves for both; if after it, 
the article is to be repeated before each. 

example: 

L,es plus habiles gens font quelquefois lea plus grandes./feafcs, 

or 
"Lesgens lea plus habilesyfr/z/ quelquefois \esfautes les.plus grandes, 
The ablest men sometimes commit the grossest blunders* 

EXERCISE. 

x. It has been said of the Telemachus of the virtuous Fenelon, 
that' it is' the most useful a present i the Musts have made to 
man; for, could the happiness of mankind be produced by * 
poem, it would be by that. 

a. The smoothest a waters x often conceal the most dangerous a 
gulfs 1. 

i. // has been said, on a dit; present f don que; have made, 
subj-3, could (if the, etc. could, ind-a); mankind, genre hu- 
main; be produced by, naitre de; would be, naitre, cond*x. 
• a. Smoothes f 9 tranquille. 



II. 



THE PLACE OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

RULE I. Pronominal adjectives, at&cE adjectives of 
number, are placed before the substantive, as are gene- 
rally the following sixteen, viz. beau, bon, brave, cher, 
chMif, grand, gros, jeune, inauvaie, m&chant, meiUeur, 
moindre, petit, saint, vieux and vrai, when taken m their 
literal sense. 

4 

EXAMPLES : 

Man pire, quel homme, plusieurs officlers, grand hotrtme, 
My father. what man. several officers. great man. 
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VieUle femme, dix guinees, §ix arbres, etc. 
Old woman. ten guineas. six trees, etc. 

Exceptions, ist. We must except the pronoun quel* 
conque. 

EXAMPLE : 

Raison que Icon que. Reason whatever. j 

ad. Tbe adjectives of number, joined to proper names, 
pronouns, and substantives as quotations and without the 
article. i 

EXAMPLES : 

George trots, George the third. 

Lai dixit me, He the tenth. 

Chapitre dix, Chapter the tenth.. 

Page treat e, Page thirty. 

< • 

3d. The sixteen adjectives before mentioned, when they ' 
are joined by a conjunction to another adjective, which j 
is to be placed after the substantive. I 

example: 

Cest une femme grande et bien She is a woman tall and well 
faite, made. 

Remark. In English, two, or even several adjectives 
may qualify a substantive, without a conjunction: but in 
French, they are generally joined by a conjunction: as, 
c'est un homme aimable et poli, he is an amiable, well- 
behaved man ; except when custom allows the substantives 
to be placed between two adjectives: as, c'e&t un grand 
homme sec, he is a tall thin man. 

EXERCISE. 

* ■ 

i. There have been ages, when a great man was a sort of 
prodigy produced by a mistake of nature. 

a. I n almost ail nations, the great geniusses that have adorned 
them were contemporaries. ; 

i. j4ges, des siecles; when, on; produced, enfanter. 

a. In, ches; nations, peuple; adorned, illuslrer, ind-4- 
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3. Young people 1 says Horace, are supple to ihe impressions 
>F vice, lavish, presumptuous, and equally impetuous aud light 
xx their passions ; old people, on the contrary, are covetous, 
I i la lory, timid, ever alarmed under the future, always com- 
plaining, hard to please, panegyrists of times past, censors of the 
present, and great givers of advice. 

4. What man was ever satisfied with his fortune, and dissa- 
tisfied with his wit? 

5. Thirty chambers which have a communication one with 
another, and each of them an iron door, with six huge bolts, 
are the places where he shuts himself up. 

3. People, gens; supple, souple; lavish, prodigue; impetus 

jous, vif; old, f. pi. (the following adjectives m. pi.); covetous, 

avare; dilatory, temporiseur; about, sur; complaining, plain- 

tif ; hard, difficile; please, con tenter; times, siug. ; givers, don- 

leur. 

4* Dissatisfied, me*content. 

5. Have a communication, communiquer; each of them, dont 
<cl|acun avoir; huge, gros; bolts, verrou; places, lieu, sing.; 
shuts himself, se renfermer. 



RULE II. In general, adjectives formed from the par- 
ticiple present of verbs always are placed after the sub- 
stantive ; ouvrage dwertissant, entertaining work ; ' and 
those formed from the participle past always; figure ar- 
romlie, round figure; those denoting form; table ovale, 
oval table; colour: maison blanche, white house; taste: 
herbe amire, bitter herb; sound : orgue harmonieux, 
harmonious organ; an idea of action: procureur actif, 
active attorney; or, ati effect produced: coutume abu- 
sive, custom founded in abuse; a quality relative to the 
♦nature of a thing : . ordre grammatical, grammatical or- 
der; or, to the species of a thing : qualite occulte, occult 
quality; adjectives expressing a nation: ginirositi An- 
glnise, English generosity; those in esque, il, ule, ic, 
ique: style burlesque, burlesque style; jargon pueril, 
childish {argon; J&mme cridule, credulous woman; bien 
public, public welfare; ri& sardonique, sardonic grin: and 
perhaps a few others: but in this, custom is to be consulted 
as the best guide. 
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SXEBCISE. 

i. An ejected simplicity it a refined imposture. 

9. Th* smiling images of Theocritus, Virgil and Gessner, a- 
cite in the ton I a toft •enstbilily. 

5. In that antique palace are to be seen neither wreathed 
columns, nor gilded wainscots, nor valuable basso-relievos, dot 
ceiliugs curiously painted, nor grotesque figures of animals 
which never had existence but in the imagination of a child 
or a madman. 

4. If human life is exposed to many troubles, it ia also sus- 
ceptible of many pleasures. 

5. A ridiculous man is seldom so by halves. 

€• Spanish manners have, at first sight, something harsh and 
uncivilised. 

7. French urbanity has become a proverb among foreign 
nations. 

i. Refined, delicat. 

a. Smiling^ riant; excite, porter; soft, doux. 

5. Are to be seen, on ne voit; wreathed, torse; wainscots, 
lambris; basso- relievos, bas-relief; ceilings, plafond ; curiousty, 
artistement; had existence, exister. 

4* Many, bien de : troubles, peine. 

5. So, le; by halves, a demi. 

6. Spanish, Bspagnol ; manners, mcsnrs ; at first sight, an 
premier abord; uncivilized, sauvage. 

7. Become, passer en; among, chex. 

RULE III. Although it may seem that adjectives ex- 
pressing moral qualities are placed indifferently before or 
after the substantive, yet it is taste alone, and a correct 
ear, that can assign their proper situation. 

In conversation, or in a broken, loose style, it may be 
indifferent to sstj femme aimable, or aimable femme: ta- 
lem sublimes, or sublimes talens, etc. but in the dignified 
style the place of the adjective may, in a variety of in* 
stances, affect the beauty of a sentence. 

£££RCIS£. 

1. An amiable woman gives to every thing she says an **• 

expressible grace ; the more we hear, the more we wish to hear 
her. 

■ 

r 

1. Give to, re'pandre sur) inexpressible, inexprimable; wt } on. 
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a. The majestic eloquence of Bossuet is like a river, 'which 
carries away every thing in ihe rapidity of its course. 

3. The sublime compositions of Rubens have made 1 an English. 
traveller 3 say, a thai this famous painter was born in Flanders 
XliTOUgh a mistake of nature. 

a. Majestic, majestueux: riper, fame; .carries away, enr 
trainer; course, cours, m. 

3. Say, dire a; famous, celebre; through, par; mistake ', 
xneprise. 

III. 

BEGIMEN OF ADJECTIVE. 

RULE. A noun may be governed by two adjectives, 
provided those adjectives do not require different regi- 
mens. Thus we say, Cet homme est utile et cber a sa 
farxiille , that man is useful and beloved by bis family , 
because the adjective utile does not govern the prepo- 
sition de. 

EXERCISE. . 

i. A young man whose actions are all regulated by honour, 
and whose only aim is perfection in every, thing, is beloved arid 
courted by every body. 

a. Cardinal Richelieu was all his life-time feared and hated by 
the great whom he had humbled. 

3. A young lady, mild, polite, and delicate, who sees in the 
ad van la ge of birth, riches, wit, and beauty, nothing but incile- 
k roe ills to virtue, is very certain of being beloved and esteemed 
by every body. 

1. Actions are regulated by honour, l'honneur dirige les ac- 
tions; whose only aim is, qui rie se propose que; courted, re* 
cherche. 

5. Young lady, demoiselle ; delicate* d&ent ; nothing but, ne 
que j incitements, encouragement; certain, assure*. 

IV. 

» ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

Unieme is used only after vingt, trente, quarante, cin- 
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quanle, soixante, quatre-vingt, cent, and mille. Cest Is 
vingt-unieme fois, it is ihe twenty-first time. 

Cent in the plural takes e, eicept when followed hj 
another noon of number : as, ils Hoient deux cents, tbej 
were two hundred ; bat we say, ils itoient deux cent dis, 
thej were- two hundred and ten; trois cents homines, three 
hundred men. Vingt, in quatre-vingt and stx-vingt, also 
takes a, when followed bj a substantive : as, quatre vingti 
hornmes, eighty men; six vingts abricots: but it takes no* 
when followed by another number, quatre-vingt-un arbres, 
qualre-uingl-dix hornmes. The ordinal number collective 
and distributive, always take the mark of the plural : les 
premieres douzaines, the first dozens ; les quatre cinq ui ernes, 
the four fifths. 

In dates we write mil: as, mil sept cent quatre-vingt- 
dix-neuf 9 one thousand seven hundred and ninety- nine. 
On all other occasions we write mi lie, which never takes 
the sign of the plural: as, dixmille hommes, ten thousand 
men; quatre mille chevaux, four thousand horses. 

Remark. Cent and mille are used indefinitely : as, il lui 
fit cant caresses, he showed him a hundred marks of kind- 
ness; faites-lui mille ami t Us, present hint a thousand 
compliments. 

2XER01SS. 

i. It was lbs thirty-first year after bo glorious a peace> wken 
the war broke out again with a fury of which history offers few 
examples. 

a. There were only three hundred, and, in spile of their in- 
feriority, they attacked the enemy, beat and dispersed thetn. 

3. He has sold his country house for* two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty poonds. 

'4- Chuse out of your nursery eighty fruit- trees and ninety 
dwarf- trees, divide them into dozens, and put in the two first 
dozens of each sort, th6se whoso fruits are the most esteemed. 

i. Year, anuee ; when, que; broke out again, so rallumer. 

a. Only, ne que ; in spite of, malgre*. 

3. Pounds, tivre sterling. 

4- put of, dans-; nursery, plpiniere ; fruit-trees, pied d'arfore 
fruitier; dwarfs trees, arbrenain ; divide, partager. 
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S. When Louts the Fourteenth made his entry into Strasbourg, 
the Swiss deputies being come to pay their respects to him, Le 
Tellier, archbishop of Rheims, who saw among them the bishop 
of Basle, said to one near him : That bishop is apparently some 
worthless character. — How, replied the other, he has a hundred 
thousand livres a year. — Oh ! oh ! said the archbishop, he is 
then an honest man ; nad shewed him a thousand civilities. 

5. Swiss (of the Swisa) \pay, presenter ; respect, hommage^pl.; 
one near him, sou voisin; that bishop, etc., c'est uu miserable 
apparemment que cet Ivegue; a year, de rente ; shewed, fa ire; 
civilities, caresee. 

We say, le onze, du onze, au <mze 9 sur lis onze keures, 
sur lee une heure, pronouncing the words onze and une as 
if they were written with an h aspirated. 

The cardinal numbers are used instead of the ordinal. 

ist. In speakiag of the Hours and in calculating time: 
as, il est trois heuresj it is three o'clock; Van mil sept 
cent dix, the year one thousand seven hundred and ten. 

2dly. In speaking of all the days of the month except 
the first: le vingt de Mars, tbe.first of March. 

3dly . In speaking of the order of sovereigns and princes : 
as, Louis seize 1 , Georges 'trois; except ,ibe first two of the 
series : as, Henri premier, Georges second. We also say 
Charles - Quint, Six te- Quint, instead of Charles cinq, 
JSmpereur, and Sixte cinq, Pope y but this expression 
quint, derived from the Latin word quint us, is only used 
in these two instances. 



i. They macLe in the parish and in the neighbouring places a 
collection which produced a hundred and twenty-one guineas. 

2. William, surnamed the Conqueror, king of England and 
duke of Normandy, was one of the greatest geuerals of the 
eleventh century: he was hornet Palaise, and was the natural 
ton of Robert, duke of Normandy, and o£ Arlotte, a furrier's 
daughter. 

i. They, on; rtcighlmri/tfplaees,YQmn*gt,tiB%,; wllecihn, 
tp*4f e. 

ja. William^ GuUlaumej cmtury f *\kste- K furriei', faurreuy. 
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3. Make haste ; it will toon be ten o'clock. We shall have a 
good deal of difficulty to arrive in time. 

4. The winter wat so severe in one thousand seven hundred and 
nine, that there was but one olive-tree that resisted it*, in a 
plain where ihere had been more than ten thousand. 

5. It was the twenty-first of January one thousand sera 
hundred and. niuety-three, that the unhappy Louis the sixteenth 
was led to the scaffold. 

* 
3. Make haste, se 'de*pecher; will he, ind-i; a good deal of 
difficulty) bien de la peine; in, a. 

j. Severe, rude; but, ne que; olive-tree, olivier; had been, 



ind-a. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PRONOUN. 



PSA50NAL PBONOUNS. 
I. 

Office of Personal Pronoun*. 

The personal pronouns have the three characteristics of 
the substantive ; that is, subject, regimen, and apostrophe; 
but with this difference, that some always form the subject; 
two only are used as an apostrophe ; some always form tbe 
regimen, and lastly others are sometimes the subject and 
sometimes the regimen. 

Je, tu, il, and ils are always the subject; these four 
pronouns cannot be separated from the verb which they 
govern, but by personal pronouns acting as a regtmeu, or 
by the negative ne. 

examples: 

Je ne lui en veux rien dire, I w ill say nothing to him about 

it, 
Tu en apprendras des nouvelles, Thou wilt hear news of it. 
// nous vaconta son histoire, I{e laid us, his history. 

lis sont survenus a timproviste, They are come unexpectedly. 

"The two acting as an apostrophe are foi and vous, 
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whether they stand alone or are preceded by the inter- 
jection 6: as, toi, 6 toi; vous, 6 vous. 

EXERCISE. 

i. The better to hear the irksomeness of captivity and soli- 
tude, I sought for books ; for I was overwhelmed with melan- 
choly, for want of some instruction to cherish and support my 
mind. # 

a. Since thou art more obdurate and unjust than thy father, 
mayest thou suffer evils more lasting and cruel than his. 

3. What ! say they, do not men die fast enough without de- 
stroying, each other ? Life is so short, and yet it seems that it 
appears too long to them. Are they sent into the world to 
tear each other in pieces, <aud to make themselves mutually 
wretched ? 

4. O thou, my son, my dear son, ease my heart ,\ restore me 
what is dearer to me than my life. Restore to me my lost son, 
and restore thyself to thyself. 

5. O ye, who hear me with so much attention, believe not that 
I despise men : no, no, I am sensible how glorious it is to toil to 
make them virtuous and happy ; but this toil is full of anxieties 
and dangers. 

1. To deac, pour supporter; irlsomeness, tnr^ui ; overwhelmed 
with, accabTe* de ; for want, faute ; to cherish, qui put noun* ir; 
support, soulenir. 

2. Obdurate y dur ; may est, pouvoir, subj-i ; lasting, long. . 

3. Pie fast enough, etre assez morlel ; destroying each other* 
se donner encore une mort precipice ; sent into, sur ; world, 
terre ; tear in pieces, se dlchirer ; make themsehes, se rend re. 

4. Ease, soulager; restore, rendre ; lost (whom I have lost), 
perdre. 

5. I am sensible, savoir; glorious, grand 5 to toil, travaillera; 

toils, travail; anxiety, inquietude. 

••t 

Me, te> s&, lew? le, la, lee, y, and en, are always used 
as a regimen ; direct, if they are the object of the action 
expressed by the verb, or indirect, if they bear a relation 
■which may be expressed by the prepositions h or de. 
They always precede the verb, except sometimes in the 
imperative, and can never be separated from it by 
another word, not even by the negation. 

Remakk. However some of these pronouns may. be 
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•separated from the verb in tlie infinitive by die words 
tout, rieit, and jamais. 



•Cest leur tout refuser, It is re Fusing them every thing. 

Ce*/ ne me rien permeltre, II is allowing me nothiug. 

U a jure' de ne Jul jamais parr- fife has sworn he would never 

donner, pardon htm. 

Me, te, se+ are sometimes regimen direct* and some- 
ttimes regimen indirect; they are regimen direct, when thej 
(represent moi f toi, soi ; they are the regimen indirect, 
when they supply the place of a moi^ it toi, a soL 



Vous me eoupconnes mal-d- You suspect me unjustly. 

propos, 

Je fen remercie, I thank thee far it. 

.J/ se perd de gaiete de eceur t He xuius him&elf out of wan- 
tonness. 

Vous me donnez tin sage con" You give me prudent advice. 

seil f •* 

Je te donne cela, I give thee that. 

II se donne du mouvement, He is always in motion.. 

Leur is ahvays indirect! because it stands for A eux or 
it elite. 



de -tear reprisentai le tort otitis I represented to them the injury 
ou qit elles se faisoient) they did themselves. 

4XBBOISE. 

i. He has heen 'Speajting to them with such energy as. has 
astonished them. 

a . Women ought to he very circumspect ; for a mere appearance 
it sometimes more prejudicial to them than a real fanU. 

5. He comes up to me with a smiling air, and pressing my 
hands, says, My friend, 1 expect you UwnoBtxKtr at my house. 



1 . 



ex. Such energy, as, . une forces $ui. 

a. Mere j simple; is more prejudicial, fajre pint depart* 

5. Comes up .. with, aborder .. de; pressing, aerrer; : Mj 
hands, la main ; at my house*, chez moi. 
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. - 4* He said to me : Wilt thou torment thyself incessantly for 
.advantages, the enjoyment 2 of Which 1 could not render thee 

more happy? Cast thy eyes round thee: see' how every thing 
tmilelh at thee, and seemeth to invite thee to prefer a retired and 

tranquil life to the tumultuous pleasures of a yarn 2 world 1. 

5. The ambitious man* agitates, torments, and destroys himself 
to obtain the places or the honours to which he aspires; and wheiv 
he has obtained them* he is still, not satisfied. 

4 V Incessantly, sane.cesse; advantages, des biens ; could >.*&- 
voir, tond-i ; cast, porter ; thjr, art. ; smiletfi, sour ire. 

5. Destroys, consumer.; to, pour* 

Le, la, les, are always direct, ancly, indirect: at f je U 
pois y je la vols, je les vois, that is, je vois lui, je vois elle, 
Je vois eux or elles ; je n y y entends rieri, 1 understand 
nothing of it ; r that is, je n' entends rlen d cefo; 

En is generally indirect, because its principal use i& to 
represent a substantive and the preposition de\ 

RemXr£. We "have said generally, because, in bur opi- 
nion, en may be the regirneti direct, or at least perform 
the function of it, whenever it is substituted for the 
'member of an elliptical phrase; ai>ez-vous regit de I'ar- 
gent? oui/j'en ai repu; have you received any money? 
yes, I bare received some : in phrases of this kind, there 
is an ellipsis of these words, unpeu, benucoup, une portion, 
or some similar expressions. 

ixbbcisi. 

i.I have known hfm since his chrldhodd, and I always loved 
him on account of the g«odne*s of his character. 

3. This woman is always occupied in doing good works : you. 
- see her constantly • cotasolrng the unhappy, relieving the poor, 

reconciling enemies, ancT promoting the happiness of every one 
•around her,; 

4 . Hope known) coirnoltre, incVi ; loved, ind-4 5 on account, 
a cause ; the goodness of his (his good),* 

• 9. /«, a ; works , ceuvres, f. pi. ; constantly, sans cesse; con- 
soling, etc. inf-i; promoting, faire; every one around her, toat 
ce qui l'environne* 
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5. The more you live with men, Ihe more you will be con- 
vinced that it is necessary to know them well before you * form 
a cou nee tion with them. 

.4* Enjoy the pleasures of the world, I consent to it ; but never 
give yourself up to them. 

5. 1 shall never consent to that foolish scheme; do not mention 
it' any * more. 

6. Have you received some copies of the new work? Yea, I have 
(received some.} 

3. Live, ind-7 ; be convinced, se convaincre ; before, ayanl de; 

form a connection, vous Her. 

4- Enjoy, jouir de: give yourself up , se livrer. 

5. Scheme, eutreprise ; mention, parler de. 

6. Copies, exemplaire. 

Those which are sometimes the subject and some-r 
times the regimen are nous, vous, mot, toi, lui, elle > eux, 
tiles. 

Nous and vous may be the subject/ nous aimonn, vous 
aimez ; the regimen ^direct, Us nous aiment f ils- vous 
aiment, and indirect, ils nous parlent, ils vous parlent. 

J n general, moi, toi, are only the subject by apposition 
or reduplication, whether they follow the verb: as, je 
pre* tends moi, tu die done toi; or precede it: as, mot, 
dont il ddchire la reputation, je ne kri ai jamais rendu 
que de bons offices ; J, whose reputation he is blackening, 
always did him acts of kindness ; toi, qui fais tant It 
brave, tu oserois, etc. wouldst thou, who pretendest to be 
so brave, dare, etc. 

Remark. Sometimes the personal pronouns je and tu 
are not expressed, but understood: as, moi 9 trahit le 
meiUeur de mes amis I . I, betray my best friend 1 faire 
une Idchete, toi ! thou, be guilty of such baseness ! where 
it is easy to supply the expression je voudrois, tu pour- 
rois. * ....... 

They are likewise the subject when they are placed in 
a kind of apposition expressed by ce and it in impersonal 
verbs : as, qui Jut bien aise ? cefut moi; ce nepeut itre que 
toi ; que vous reste-t-il? moi. 

After a conjunction, they, are either the subject or 
reeimen, according to. the nature of the phrase: aa, nous 
\ mon pkre it moi ; il ne craint ni toi ni moi.^ 
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' In phrases which are not imperative, toi and moi can 
only be the regimen by apposition before or after the 
Verb : as, voudriez-vous me per (he, moi, voire allU, etc. 
toi, je te soupconnerois de perfidie. 

After a preposition they alone can be employed : &$> 
%>ou* serviriz-vous de moi) selori moi, pous avez raison; il 
est f dcfiS contre toi* ■ s : 

"What I have just remarked of toi and moi, is appli- 
cable to lui, but with this difference, that in the impe- 
rative, lui can only be the regimen after que signifying 
only, or in distributive phrases : as, n'aimer que lui, je ne 
le twuve* pas mauvais , mate ne me haisssz pas ; that you 
should like only him, I do not disapprove, but do not 
hate me; protigep-nous, lui, h cause de, etc; et moi, parte 
que, etc. it may likewise be said So by apposition, aimez-le, 
v lui qui, etc. • _ r 

Eux is employed in the same manner as lui, but differs 
from it in this, that it cannot be the regimen indirect, 
except after a preposition : as, parliez-pous d'eux ? est-ce 
a eux que vous parlez? 

Hem ark. Lui and eux may be the subject in distributive 
phrases without being in apposition : as, mesfreres etmon 
cousin m'ont eeeouruj eux m'ont relevi, et lui m'a panse: 
my brothers and cousin have assisted me; they hate taken 
me up, and he has bound up my wounds. 

The natural office of elle and elles is to form the subject ; 
however, all the other uses of which we have now been 
speaking suit them, except that they cannot be the regi- 
men indirect, unless preceded by a preposition: as, e'est 
h elles que je parte. ' 



EXERCISE. 



1. In the education of youth, we should propose to ourselves 
to cultivate, to polish their understanding, and thus to enable 
them to nil with dignity the different stations assigued them*. 
but above all, we ought to instruct them in that religious wor- 
ship which God requires of them. 




worship,, culte ; requires, demander. 

321 
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a. What! you would suffer yourself to be overwhelmed fy 
adversity! 

3. I! sloop to the man who has imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his king! 

4> Thou! take that undertaking upon thyself! Canst* thou 
think of it? 

5. Your two brothers and mine take charge of the enterprise, 
they Bad the money, and he will manage the work. 

6. It is i who have engaged him to undertake this journey. 

7. It is thou who hast brought this misfortune on thyself. 

8. When yon are at Rome, write to me as often as you can, 
and give me an account of every thing that can interest me. 

9. He told it to thee thyself. 

10. Fortune, like a traveller, shifts from inn to inn: if 
she lodges to-day with me, to-morrow, perhaps, she will 
lodge with thee. 

11. Whom dost thou think we were talking of? it was of 
thee. 

1a. Descartes deserves immortal praise, because it is he who 
has made reason 1 triumph a over authority in philosophy. 
1 3. He is displeasing to himself. 
i4* She is never satisfied with herself. 
i5. The indiscreet often betray themselves. 

16. Saumaise, speaking of the English authors, said, <hal he 
had learned more from them than from any other. 

17. To love a person, is to render him, on every occasion, 
all the services in our power, and to afford him, in society, every 
comfort that depends upon us. 

a. Suffer yourself, se laisser, cond-i ; to be overwhelmed, 
abattre. 

3. Stoop to, m'abaisser devant; imbrued, souiller; in, de. 

4. Take upon thyself, te charger; of it, y. 

5. Take charge, se charger ; find, fournir; money, fonds, pi.; 
manage, conduire. 

6. Undertake, faire ; journey, voyage. 

7. Hast Jbrought on thyself, s'altirer, ind-4- 

8. Are, md-7; can, ind-7; give, faire 5 an account, le detail. 
9.' Told, dire, iud-4* 

10. Shifts from inn to inn, changer d'auberge; with, chez; 
she will lodge, ce etre. 

11. Were talking, parler, subj-a. 
ia. Triumph over, triompher de. 
1 3. Is displeasing, se deplaire. 

1 5. Betray, se trahir. 

17. In our power, dont on est capable; afford, procurer a; 
eomfort, agreinent; depends* upon, depend re de. 
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1L 

ON THE PRONOUN 801. 

Soi is generally placed with a preposition and in phrases 
where there is an indeterminate pronoun either expressed 
>r understood: on doit rarement parler de soi; il estes- 
\entiel de prendre garde a soi. In this case, it is the regi- 
men indirect. 

* j 

Bat it may stand without a preposition, ist. With the 
rerb itrei as, en cherchant a tromper les autres, c*est 
convent soi qu'ontrompe, or on est sou vent trompS soi-mime; 
.n attempting to deceive others, we frequently deceive 
ourselves. In this situation it is the subject. 

adly . After ne que : as, n' aimer que soi c'est n'Stre ban 
a rien, to love only ourselves, is being good for very little ; 
or by apposition : as, pens er ainsi c'est b'aveugler soi-mime, 
to think in this manner, is to blind one's self. It is in 
these examples the regimen. 

When de soi and en soi are used in a definite sense 
speaking of things, they mean de sa nature, and dans sa 
nature. 

EXERCISE. 

i. To excuse in one's self the follies which one cannot excuse 
in others, is to prefer being a fool one's self to seeing oiliers so. 

2. To be too much dissatisfied with ourselves is a weakness; 
but to be too much satisfied (with ourselves) is (a) folly. 

3. We ought to despise no one : how often have we needed the 
assistance of one more insignificant than ourselves? 

4- If we 'did not attend so much to ourselves, there would be 
less egotism in the world. 

5. Vice is odious in itself. 

6. The loadstone attracts iron 1 (to itself.) 

x. follies, sotlises ; others, autrui; prefer, aimer mieux ; Jboi, 
*ot ; to seeing, que de voir ; so, tel. 

3. We oughts falloir, ind-i ; how often, combien de fois; we, 
on ; needed the assistance, n 'a voir pas besoin ; insignificant, petit. 

4- We, on; attended Jo, s'occuper de; egotism, egolsme. 

6. Loadstone^ aimant. 
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III. 

cases wans the rmoKouirs elle, elles, tux, lui, leur, 

MAT APPLY TO THINGS. 

The personal pronouns elle and eUes, when the regimen, 
generally apply to persons only. We say, speaking of a 
-woman : Je mapprochai d'elle, je m'assis pres (Telle; but 
-we say, speaking of a table : Je m'en approchai, je m'assU 
aupres. 

- But when these pronouns are governed by the preposi- 
tions avec, apris, a, de, pour, en, etc. they nay very well 
be applied to things. We say. 

Speaking of a river : Gelte riviere est si rtrpide quand 
elle deoorde, quelle entrains avec elle lout ee qu'elle ren- 
contre; elle ne laisse apris elle que du sable et dee caiUoux : 
that river is so rapid when it overflows, that it carries away 
every thing it meets with in its course; it leaves nothing 
behind but sand and pebbles. 

And speaking of an enemy's army : nous marchdmes a 
elle, we marched up to it We cannot even express our- 
selves any other way. 

In speaking of things, reasons, truth, etc. we say also : 
cts choses stmt bonnes d'elles-mimes, these things are good 
in themselves ; j'aime la virite an point que ye sacrifieroU 
tout pour elle, 1 love truth to that degree, that I would 
sacrifice every thing for it ; ces raisons sont solides en elles- 
mimes, those reasons are solid in themselves. 

After the verb 6tre, they are appKed only to persons, 
and likewise when they are followed by the relatives qui 
and que: as, c'est a elle, cfest d' elles que }e parle, c'ett 
elle-mime qui %>ient. 

The same may be said of the pronoun eux, which is 
also generally applied to persons only » yet custom allows 
us to say : ce Men et ces oiseaux font tout mon plaisir, 
je n'aime qu'eux; eux neuls sont mon amusement, je ne 
songe qu'a eux : this dog and these birds are all my plea- 
sure, I love nothing but them j tliey alone are my diver- 
sion, I think of nothing else. Lui and leur are generally 
applied to persons, but are sometimes used in speaking 
of animals, plants', and even inanimate ohytcUiees ehe- 
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vaux sont rendus, faites-leur donner un peu de vin; those 
horses are exhausted, give them a little wine ; ces or angers 
vont perir, si on ne leur donne de Veau; those orange- 
trees will die unless they have a little water; ces murs 
sont mal fails, on ne leur a pas donni assez de talus ; 
those walls are badly built, they have not sufficient in- 
clination* 

Thus much being premised, we shall give the follow- 
ing — 

RULE. The pronouns eUe, elles, eux, lui, and leur, 
ought never to be applied to things, except when custom 
does not allow' them to be replaced by the pronouns v 
and en. 

- * 

EXERCISE. 

t. Virtue is the first of blessings ; it is from it alone we are to 
expect happiness. 

3. The labyrinth had been built upon the lake Meris, and they 
had given it a prospect proportioned to its grandeur. 

3- Mountains are frequented on account of the air one breathes 
on them : how many people are indebted to them for the recovery 
of their health ? 

4- War brings in its train numberless evils. 

5. It is a delicate a affair i which must not be too deeply in- 
vestigated ; it must be lightly passed over. 

6. I have had my house repaired, and have given it an ap- 
pearance quite * new. . 

7. Those trees axe loo much loaded., strip them of part of their 
fruit. 

8. This book costs me a great deal, but I am indebted to it for 
my knowledge. 

1. Blessings y bien - T are, devoir. 

a. Had been built, on balir, ind-6 ; prospect, vue. 

3. On account, a cause ; breathes, respirer ; on them, y j are 
indebted for, devoir ; recovery, retablissemeut. 

4. Brings, entralner; in its train, avec elle; numberless, 
bien de. 

5. Affair, mattere; must, ind-i ; be deeply* investigated, ap- 
profondir, inf-i ; be passed, glisser; over, dessus. 

6. Have had, fa lire, ind-4; appearance, slit. 

7. Strip, 6ter; of part, une$artie. 

8. A gqatdeal, che»; knowledge, instruction. 
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g. Self-love is captions; we, however, take it for our+grife; 
to it art til our actions directed, and from at we Ukecounsd. 

to. Those arguments, although very solid in themselves, yet 
made no impression upon him, so strong a chain ia habit. 

11. These reasons convinced me, and by them I formed mj 
decision. 

19. I leave you the care of that bird, do not forget to give k 
ter. 



9. We (it is it that we) ; to */, (it ia to it that we direct all, etc.) 
direct, rapporter;/hw» it, (and it is from it that, etc.) 

10. No, neaucun ; so strong, etc. (so much habit is a, etc.); 
habit % habitude. 

. 11. And from, (and it ia from them that) ; by, d'*j>TH; formed 
my decision, ae decider. 

IV. 

▲ DITPlCtXLTY BSSVBOrllfO TH1 YftOHOTJN U C1XARKD ITF. 

£e, la, Us, are sometimes used as pronouns, ad 
sometimes as articles. The article is always followed bj 
a noun, le roi, la reine, le* homines, whereas the pronoun 
is always joined to a verb, je le connois y je le reepzcte, ji 
lee es time. 

The pronoun le may supply the place of a substantive, 01 
an adjective, or even of a member of a sentence. 

There is no difficulty, when it relates to a whole membei 
of a sentence : it is always then in the masculine singular: 
as, on doit s'accomtnoder a I'humeutdes autre* antunt qn'on 
lepeutj we ought to accomodate ourselves to the humour of 
others as much as we can. 

EXERCISE. 

x .if The laws of nature and decetfcy oblige us equally to defend 
the houour and interest of our parents, when we cam do it with- 
out injustice, 1 

2. We ought not to condemn, after their death, those that hat* 
not been condemned during their life-time* ' 

1. Decency', bienseance. 

a. We ought, falloir ; condemned, le; time*. I 

Neither is there any difficulty when le supplies th^ 
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)laee of a substantive y it being evident that it then takes 
he gender and number of that substantive: as, Madame. 
tes-vOM la mere lie cet enfant ? Oui, je la suis. — Madam, 
ire yon the mother of that child? Yes, I am. flfesdarties, 
Hes-vous tes patentee dont Monsieur m y a par le? Oui, nous 



f es eommee. 



Bjshabk. Though the .word relating to the interrogative 
&ntences, in the following exercises, is not expressed in 
English, yet it must always be in French : this word is le, 
which takes either gender or number, according to its 
relation* 

EXERCISE. 

1. Was that your idea? Can you doubt thai it was? 

2. Are you Mrs. Such-a-one? Yes, lam. 

3. Are those your servants? Yes, they are. 

a. Idea, pensee; that it was, «e fctre, subj-a. 
3. Mrs, Madame ; tuch-a-one 9 uu tel. 

r 

3. Those, ce; they,w* 

It only remain*, therefore, to lay down the follow- 
ing— 

RULE. The pronoun le takes neither gender no** num-> 

ber, when holding the |ftace of an adjective. 

.. * . • * * 

examples: 

Madame, 4tes-vous enrhumee? — Oui, je lesuis. 
Meadames, .etes-voas -confutes 4e ce disco urs ? — Oui, nou« 
le sommes. 
Fut-il jamais une fejmme plus malheureusc que je le suis? 

r 

Rkmabx. This rule is observed,, when, the substantives 
are used adjectively ; as, Madame, ites-veus mere ?— Oui^ 
\e le su£s* Mes dames , 4t**-vou8 parentes? -— Oui nous le 
sommes. Elk est fille, etle sera tout e la vie. But not if 
the adjectives be used substantively : as, Madame, Stes-vqus 
la malade? — Oui, je la suis. Therefore, this question: 
Etes-vous fille de M. le due? is to be answered: Oui, je 
le suis; and this,: JStee-wus la fille de M. le due? — Qui, 
is la suis* • •.. - 
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1. Ladies, are 70a glad to have teen Ike new piece? T«, 
we are. 

; a. I, a * slave! I, born to command ! alas ! it is but loo tro 
diet I 'am so. 

3. She was jealous of her authority, and she ought to be so. 
, 4. Was there ever a girl more unhappy, and treated with mm 
ridicule lhan I am. 

5. You have found me amiable : why have I ceased to appe 
so to you? 

6. Have we ever been so quiet as we are? 

7. Madam, are you married ? Yes, lam. 

8. Madam, are you the bride ? Yet) I am. 

1. Ladies, Mesdames. 

s. Slave, esclave ; but, ne que. 

3. Ought, devoir t ind-i. 

4* With more ridicule, plus ridiculement. 

We likewise observe the same rule with the artid 
placed before plue or moina and an adjective. It lake 
neither gender nor number, when thqreis no comparison 
as, la lune ne nous iclaire pas autant que le soleil, mim 
quand eUe eat le plus br'dlante ; the moon does not gii 
ns so much light as the sun, even when it shines brightest 
But it takes gender and number, when there is a cow 
parison : as, de toutea lea planetea ; la lune est la pk 
brillante pour nous; of all the planets the moon is the ma 
brilliant to ns. 



x. This father could not bring himself to condemn bis chtl 
dren, even when they were most guilty. 

9. This woman has the art of shedding tears, even 2 at 
time t when she is least afflicted. 

3. Out*of so many criminals only the most guilty should I 
punished. 

-1 . Could, ind-a y bring himself \ se resqudre. 

a. ' Shedding, repandre de ;, at, dans ;when, que. I 

. . 3., OaJf the upst} etc. (one must punish only the most guilty 
entyj neoue. 
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4. Although that woman displays more fortitude than the 
>thers, she is not, on that account, the least distressed. 

4- Displays, montrer; fortitude, fermete*; on that account, 
sour cela ; distressed, afflige. 

V. 

•1 

REPETITION OE THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

RULE I. The pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons, when the subject, mast be repeated before all the 
verbs, if those verbs are in different tenses ; and it is 
always better to repeat them, even when the verbs are 
in the same tense* 



Je soutiens, etje soutiendrai tou* I maintain, and (I) will always 

jours; maintain. 

Vous dites, et vous avez tou jours You say, and (you) have always 

dit; said. 

Accable de douleur, je niecriai Overwhelmed with sorrow, I 

etje diss exclaimed and (1) said* 

Nous nous promenions sur. le We were walking upon the 

hautdu rocker, et nous voy ions summit of the rock, and (wo 

sous nospieds; were) seeing under our feet, 

etc* 

Remark. In all cases the pronouns must be repeated, 
though the tenses of the verbs do not change, if the first 
of these is followed by a regimen : as, Vous aimerez le 
Seigneur potre Dieu, et vous observerez sa hi ; you shall 
love the Lord your God, and (you shall) observe his 
law. 

EXERCISE. 

x. My dear child, I love you, and I shall never cease to love 
you : but it h that very love that I have for you which obliges 
me to correct you for your faults, and to punish you when you 
deserve it. 

a. I heard and admired these words, which comJorted me a: 

1. Correct for, reprendrede. 

a. Heard, Icouter, ind-9 ; words, discours; my mi/id, etc. 
1 A it 
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little* but my mind was sol snffkiently at liberty to make him a 

reply. 

S. Thou watt ypung and thou aimed st without donbt at ik 
glory of surpassing thy comrades. 

{. God hat said, you shall love your enemies, bless those lhat 
corse you, do good to those that persecute you, and pray for those 
who slander you. What a difference between this morality and 
lhat of philosophers ! 

(I had not the mind, etc.) sufficiently at liberty, asaez libre ; to 
make a reply* repondre a. 

S. Aimefst at, aspirer a \ surpassing, I'emporter sur. 

4* Slander, calomnier » between, de ; and that, a ceUe. 

RULE II. The pronouns of the third person, when the 
subject, are hardly ever to be repeated before verbs, when 
those verbs are in the samnsfiic, and they may be repeated 
or not, when the verbs are in different tenses. 



Jja bonne grdce ne gdte rien; A graceful manner spoils no- 

eHe ojoute d la beauti, retype thing ; it adds to beauty, 

la modesUe, et y donne du heightens modesty, and gives 

lustre j it lustre. 

H n*a jamah rien vala et ne He never was goaeVior«aiythiug, 

vaudra jamais .rien, a nd never will be. 

// est arrive' ce matin, et il re- He is arrived this morning, and 

partira ce soir ; (he) will set off again this 

evening. 

Exxabx. We have said hardly, ever,, because perspiouity 
requires the repetition of the pronoun., ^hen $jhe. second 
Tern is preceded by a long incidental pbrase : as, 11 fond 
eur eon ennemi, et aprha l' avoir saisi d'une main victorieu.se, 
il le renveree, comme le cruel aquilon abat les tendres 
moiseone qui dorent la campagne- 

^xEacisjs. 

1. He took the strongest cities, conquered the most consi- 
derable provinces, and overturned the most powerful empires. 
a. He lakes a hatcfeel, comptetely cats down th* mast 'which 

s. Overturned, renverser. 

a. Hatchet, hache f.' ; completely cuts down, . achcver d« 
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4ras already broken, throws it into the«6a, jumps upon it amidst 
the furious billows, calls me by my name^ and encourages nte Co 
follow him. 4 

3. He marshals the soldiers, marches at their head, advances 
in gp*>d order towards the enemy, .attack* a$d btfeaks them, 
and, after having entirely routed them, (he) cuts them in 
pieces. 

couper ; broken, rompre ; throws, jeter ; jumps, upon it, s'elancer 
dcssu$ ; billows, onde. 

3. Marshals, ranger en bataille ; breaks, renveraer ; entiteljr 
routed, achever de mettre en desordre ; cuts, tailler. 

RULE III. Th6 personal pronouns, when the subject, 
; of whatever person thtey may bev mueft always be repeated 
before verbs, either when we pass from an afitrtnatikm to 
a negation, or, on the contrary, front a negation to at* 
ailxrfnaJfcm; or when: the verbs are joined by any coo^mc* 
lion, except et and to. 

Tlvettt-ttUntveutpas, He Will Wnd he wilt wtot 

// donne d* excellent pfittcipes,. He lays down excellent priti- 
puree qu^ilsmf que hesprogres ciples* because he knows that 
' ultewwneKitep&xteut; . upon them depends all fur- 

ther pr.ogfress. ^ 

But we sajr : it ctonne et recotf, he gives and* .tfeceit6s j 
il ne donne ni ne revolt, he neither gives nor receives. 

s 
• * I 

EXERCISE. 

1. It is inconceivable how whimsical she is ; from due moment 
to another, she will and she will. not. 

a. The Jews are forbidden to work on the sabbath ; they are 
as it* were* locked in slumber; they light no fire, and carry no 
water. / 

3. For nearly a week she has neither eaten nor drank. 

x. (She » of a whimsical ca&l inconceivable) u*kimskat nest, 
bizarrerie f. 

a. (It u forbidden id) forbidden, de?endre; sabbath, jour du 
sabbat; locked, enchalne* ; ildmber, rjepos ; light, allumer. 

3. P&r, depms ; nearty, fcrfe* 3e ; a week, huit jomto 5 has 
eaten.... tfw/fc/iiid-i* ' --' • 
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4* The soMier was not rcpimcd by authority, but stoppd 
firoai satiety and ihaae. 

4. Repressed, reprimer ; slopped, s*arreter, ind-3 ; from,, par. 

RULE IV. Pronouns, when the regimen, are repeated 
before all the Terbs. 



Uidie de ses mafhenrs lepour- The idea of his misfortunes pur- 
suit, IctourmenlceS Peccable; sues (him), torments (him), 

and overwhelms him. 

// nous ennuie et nous obsede He wearies (os) and besets hi 
mji* ees*e 9 unceasingly, 

Kekabk, The pronoun, when the regimen, Is not 
repeated before such compound verba as express the re- 
petition of the same action : as, je vou* U die et redis, 
H U fait et refait *muceme. This, however, is the case 
only when the verbs are in the same tense- 



1. It is taste that selects the expressions, that combines, ar- 
ranges and varies them, so as to produce the greatest effect. 

a. Horace answered hb stupid critics not so much to instruct 
them, as to shew their ignorance, and let ihem see that they did 
not even know what poetry was. 

5. Man embellishes nature itself ; he cultivates, extends and 
polishes it. 

1. So as to, de maniere a ce qu'elles, subj-i. 

3. Stupid, sot; not so much, oioLus; as to, pour ; show (to them), 
their, ete. j let see, faire enteudre ; was, c etoit que. 

VI. 

DELATION 07 THE PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON TO A 

NOUN EXPRESSED BEFOBE. 

RULE. The pronouns of the third person, it, Us, elle, 
elles, Is, ladles, must alwajs. relate to a noun, whether 
subject or regimen, taken in a definite sense, j but they 
must not he applied, either to a subject and. regimen at 
the same time, or to a noun taken in an indefinite sense, 
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or to a noun that lms not before been expressed in the 
same sense. 

examples: 

La rose est la reine des fieurs, The rose is fhe queen of flowers; 

aussi est-ellh temblime de la therefore it is the emblem of 

beaute"; beauty. 

Vaithe ranaiias; il est exqttis: I like the pine-apple; it is de- 
licious. 

Bat we cannot say : Racine a imitS Euripides en tout ee 
qu'W a de plus beau dans sa Phhdre, Racine has imitated 
Euripides in all 'that be has most beautiful in his Phedra; 
because, as the pronoun il may relate either to Racine 
or to Euripides, the sentence is equivocal. Neither can 
we say: Le Ugat publia une sentence aVinterdit; il dura 
trois mois: the legate published a sentence of interdiction; 
it lasted three mouths : because il cannot, from the con- 
struction of the sentence, relate to interdit. Again, it is 
not altogether correct to *ay, Nulle paix pour Vimpie; il 
la cherchte^^pfuit: no peace for the wicked; he seeks it, 
it Algs:, because, froin tne construction, the pronouns la 
and etle seenj to be used for nulle paix; whereas, accord- 
ing to the meaning, tbey supply the place of the . substan- 
tive paii, which is, the opposite stale. 

EXEfrClSB* 

1. Poetry embraces all softs of subjects; it takes iu every 
Ihiug that is most brilliant in history; */ enters the fields of 
philosophy; it soars to ihe skies; il plunges into the abyss; it 
penetrates even to the dead? it makes the universe its domain ; 
and if this worjd be not sufficient, it creates new ones, which it 
embellishes with enchanting abodes, wlfcich it peoples with a 
thousand various inhabitants. 

3. Egypt aimed at greatness, and Vanteti to * strike the eye 
at a distance, but always pleasing it by the justness of propor- 
tion. 

« 

1. Subjects-, 1 mrtikre -, toftete in, sif charger de; that h, y avoir 
de; (in) the fields; soars,, s'elancer. dans ; plunges, s'enfoncer; 
to, chez (its domain of the universe); be sufficient, suffire; 
omes* monde; enchanting, endhaut^; abodes, detntwe; various, 
divers. J 

2. Greatness, grand; wanted, vouloir; at a distance* Asm 
Veloignement ; (in) pleasing, xiontenter. 

a aa 
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5. Egypt* satisfied with its own territory, where every thtifc 
was in abundance, thought not of conquest* ; // extended itsetf 
in another manner, by sending colonies to every part of the 
globe, and, with them, politeness and laws. 

4* The Messiah is expected by the Hebrews; he comes and 
calls the Gentiles, as had been announced by the prophecies ; the 
people that acknowledge him as come, is incorporated with the 
people that expected him, without a single moment of interruption. 

S. Was in abundance, abonder; thought, songer; in, de; by, 
an; to., par; part of the globe, terxe. 

4* Gentiles, Gentil (the prophecies had announced it) ; acknow- 
ledge* f reconnoitre; with, a ; without, sans qu'il 7 ait } single, 
seul. 

11. 

POSSE SSIFE PRONOUtiS. 

EXPLANATION OF SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON THE 

FOS8ESSIVS PBOHOUST8. 

First difficulty. The possessive pronouns son, sa, ses, 
leurfleurs, relate either to persons or to things personified, 
or simply to things. If they relate to persons, or perso- 
nified things, we always use those possessive pronouns; 
bat if they relate to things, they are used as follows. 
The possessive pronouns are always employed, 
1st. When the object to which they relate is either 
named or designated by a personal pronoun in the same 
member of a phrase* 

examples: 

• 

L'Angleterre el end son com- Eogland extends her commerce 

merce par toute la terre, ' over the whole globe. 

Elle enuoie mflottes dans toutes She sends her fleets into every 

les mere, part of the sea. 

• • • 

adly. Before a noun, when qualified even by a single 
adjective, unless the noun, form the regimen. 

example: 

Ses reesources immense* sont Her immense resources are in- 
inipuieables, exhaustible. 

3dfy. After every preposition. 
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EXAMPLE : 

Cest par sa position, jointe d la It is by her situation, joined to 

sagesse de son gouvernement, the wisdom of her govern- 

qtfelle rdunit dans son seinde ment, that she unites such 

si grands wantages; vast advantages within her- 

' self. 

^ 4thly. Before all words which can govern the prepo- 
sition de. 

exampijes : 

Son parlement est le sanctuaire Her parliament is the seat of 
de la plus sage politique, the wisest policy. 

Son rain'* de pouvoir que pour Her king possesses power only 
faire le bien y to do good. 

On all other occasions, the article must be employed 
with the pronoun en, which is placed immediately before 
the verb to which the word serves as a subject or regimen. 

' example : 

Tout enfiik contribut & m'en In short every thing conspires 

faire aimer le sejour; fen to make me love that resi- 

admire surtoul Yexacte po- dence ; I particularly admire 

lice, en mime temps que les the strictness of her police, at 

lots m'en paroissent extreme- the same time that her laws 

ment sages : M^ • appear to me extremely wise. 



» • 



exercise. 



i . A ,new custom was a phenomenon in Egypt ; for which 
reason, there never was a people that preserved so long its cus- 
toms, its laws, and even its ceremonies. 

ql Solomon* abandoned, himself ,to~ the love of women; his 
understanding declines, his heart weakens, and his piety degeue- 
rates into idolatry. 

* 5. That superb temple was upon the summit of a hill; its 
columns were of Parian marble, aud its gates of gold. 

x. Phenomenon, prodige; for which reason, aiissi ; a, de; 
preserved, subj-3. ' 

a. Understanding, esprit; declines, baisser ; weakens, • s'af- 
foiblir. .... 

3. Summit, haul; hJtl, colline; Farian, deParos. 
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4. The Laocoon is one of the finest statues in France; not only 
the whole, but all its features, even the least, are admirable. 

5. The Thames is a magnificent river ; its channel is so wide 
and so deep below London-bridge, that several thousands of 
vessels lie at their ease in it. 

6. This fine country is justly admired by foreigners; ift cli- 
mate is delightful, its soil fruitful, Us laws wise, and its go- 
vernment jus l and moderate. 

7. The trees of that orchard hate sun enough, jet Us frails 
are but indifferent. 

8. The Seine hai its source in Burgundy and its mouth it 
Havre-de-Grace. 

9. The pyramids of Egypt astonish, both by tke enormity of 
their bulk and the justness of their proportions* 

to. Egypt alone conld erect monuments for posterity; its 
obelisks are to Ibis day, aa well for their beauty as for their 
height, the principal ornaments of Rome. 

11. History and geography throw mutual light on each other; 
a * perfect knowledge of them ought to enter into the plan of 
good education. 

4* In, ou'il y ait en; the whole, Fensemble ; even, jusqu'3. 

5. Channel, lit; 4e/o«% au-dessoua de; lie at, etre,a7; in it, J. 

6. Justly, etec raieon; soil, sol. 

7. Have sun enough, elre bien expose*; but indifferent, asses 
m&uvais. 

8. Month, embouchure 5 Havre, le Havre. 

9. Both, egalement et; bulk, masse; and, at par. 

10. Egypt alone could, U n'appartenoit qu'* T£gypte de; erect, 
e'lever; to this day, encore aujounUhwi ; as well for, autani par; 
height, hauteur. 

11. Throw mutual light, etc. s'eclairer l*une par' Van ire ; of 
them (their). „ ' 

Second dipfictj'ltt. The learner is sometimes at a loss 
to know whether the possessive pronottn ought to be used 
or not before a noun that is f/ the regimen. \The following 
is the • ■ 



1 ■' A .4 



RULE. The article, not tbe possessive pronoun, must 
be put before a noun 'forming the regimen, wben a pro- 
noun which is either subject or f^giuieusf^ciently sup- 
plies the place of that possessive, or when there is xm» sort 
of ambiguity. * 



< * » * 
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J*ai mal & la /l/e, I naV e the head-ache. 

Jlfaudroit lui couperUjambe, It would be necessary to take 

off his leg. 
Ce cheval a pris le mors aux That horse has run away. 
dents, 

EXERCISE. 

i. For the whole winter he hail sore eyes a 

3. I had a fall yesterday, and hurt my back and head. 

3. It would be better for a man to lose his life than forfeit * his 
honour by a criminal a action. 

4- In this "bloody battle, he received a wound by a shot in his 
right arm, and another, in his left leg : by dint of care his arm 
was saved, but it was necessary to cut off hisug. 

i. For, pendant; has had sore, avoir mala. 

a. Had a fall, se laisser tomber ; hurt, se feire mal a. 

3. Would be better, valoir mieux, cond-i. 

4* Awouhd by a shot, un coup de feu ; i/i/a ; by dint, a force ; 
his arm, etc. (they saved the arm to him); was necessary, 
falloir , ind-5 ; to * cut off*, ( to him ). 

Bat should either the personal pronoun or circum- 
stances not remove all ambiguity, then the possessive 
pronoun must be joined to the noun. We say, je vois que 
ma jambe s'enfle, I see that my leg is swelling. For the 
same reason we say, il lui donna sa main a baiser, he save 
him his hand to kiss; elle a donni hard intent son bras 
au chirurgien, she courageously presented her arm to the 
surgeon. 

EXERCISE. 

i. In this interview, they made each other presents ; she gave 
him her portrait, and he gave her his finest diamond. 

2. A young surgeon preparing to bleed the great Conde, this 
prince said to him smiling, do not you tremble to bleed me ? I, 
my lord, no, certainly ; it is not I , it is you who ought to trem- 

i. Interview, entrevne; made each other, se faire mutuelle- 
ment. 

2. Preparing, se disposer; bleed, saigner; smiling, d'un air 
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ble. The prince, charmed with the reply, immediately gave bun 
his arm. 

riant ; {7 is not I, ( it is not to me) ; it is ygu, (it is to you); who 
ought* to, de; reply* repartie. 

Rebcark. ist. Al though verbs which are conjugated 
•with two pronouns of the same person remove every kind ' 
of amphibology, at least in general, yet custom authorises 
some proverbial expressions, in which the passive pronoun 
seems to be useless : at, il as tieat fenm sur Be&pieds, he 
stands firm upon bis feet. 

adly. Custom likewise authorises certain pleonasms, 
which seem to form exceptions to this rule : as, je ftii 
vu de mes propres yeux, 1 have seen it with my own 
eyes. 

3dly. When we speak of an habitual conjplaint, we use 
the possessive pronoun: as, sa migraine fa repris, his 
head-ache is returned. , 

The possessive pronouns perform the office of the ar- 
ticle, and are subject to the same rules; they most 
therefore be repeated before all substantives which are 
either subject or regimen, a»d before adjecftirefe which 
express different qualities: as, son peW, sa mime,, ei aes 
frirss eont de retour; his father, mother, and Hwothfirs 
are come back: /e lui Mi. mcMrt mtftpkb hotutto «# mei 
phu vilaina habitoy I have shown htm* my finest and my 
ugliest dresses. Thi* role, which is not always observed 
in English, is common, hi French, to all pronominal 
adjectives. 

i. Whatever he may do, he always Ends himself safe. 

a. Can you yet doubt the, truth of what J tell you? tyoulc 4 
you ask a stronger proof than that I gave you, it is that I heard 
it, yes, heard it with my own ears. 

3. My gout does not allow me a moment's repose. 

t. Finds himsslf, as retttraver ; *i«/e> sureesjamhes. 
a. Can, cond-i ; doubt, douter de ; ask, exiger. 
3; Allow, laisser. 
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4. It is in vain that I exhort you to work and study; your 
idleness, that cruel disease, under * which you labour, renders 
useless all the exhortations of friendship. 

5. If you w#i tu t>*helo. Y ed, fail not to perform the promises 
you have, just made. r 

6. In the retreat that \ have chosen for myself, my. study and 
garden are my greatest delight. J y 

7. He brouflh* me into his laboratory, and shewed me bis 
large and small vessels. - 

vafller' " '* "*** **** *' ** ***** ****'' yQU la6our > vou * t»- 

,5. Fail.no*, ne pas manner; perform, remplir; have just 
made, venir de fa ire. J 

6. For myself, (to me); study, cabinet; are, fairs; greatest. 
plus cner- ° * 

y. Brought, mener; laboratory, laboratoire ; *>ew/s, vaisseau. 

III. 

/ HELATITE PBONOUNS. 

/ <)ai, ™»ea thesuhject, may yery properly relate both 
to persons %ad things. 

< 

L'homme qui yewe peri son .The man who games loses his 

temps, ' time. 

Le livre qui plait le plus n'est The book which pleases- most is 

pas toujours le plus utile, . not always the most useful. 

But when it is the regimen, it can only be used of 
persons or of things personified, whether the regimen be 
direct or indirect. 

Hxampj^es: 

Qua/id on est delical et sage He who is wise and dlscrinaf- 
darts ses gottts, on ne s'at- nate in hrs choice, does not 
tachepas, saris' savoir<\x\i ton form an attachment, without 

«/we; knowing the person he lores. 

L homme i> qw appartient oft The man to whom this fine 

beaujardin est tres-riche, garden belongs is very rich. 

La femme de qui pous parlez, The woman of whom you are 

speaking. * 
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Remabk. When the regimen indirect is expressed by 
tbe preposition de, we ought to prefer dont to de qui. It 
is better to say, lafemme dont vous parlez\ however, when 
the verb expresses a kind of transfer or conveyance, de 
qui must be used : as, celui de qui je tiens cette nouvelle, 
the person from whom I had that intelligence. 

RULE I. Qui must not be separated from its antece- 
dent, when that antecedent is a noun. 

examples: 

Un jeune homrae qui est docile A young man who is obedient 

aux conseils qiion lui donne, to ihe advice that is given 

ei qui aime a en recevoir y him, aud who loves to re- 

aura infailliblement du mi" ceive this, will infallibly have 

rite,' merit. 

Remabk. In some phrases, qui may be separated from 
the substantive by several words: that is, wtien the sense 
obliges us to refer it to that substantive: as, il a fallu, 
avant toute chose, vous faire lire dans ficriture saint e, 
Phistoire du peuple de Dieu, qui fait lefandfment de la 
religion. This sentence is very correct, because, as du 
peuple determines the kind of history, and de Dieu the 
kind of people, the mind necessarily goes back to the 
substantive nistoire, to which it refers the incidental 
phrase. 

Qui, however, may be separated from its antecedent, 
when this antecedent is a pronoun used as the regimen 
direct : as, il la trouva qui pleuroit a chaudes larmes, he 
found her crying bitterly ; je le vois qui joue, I see him 
playing; because, in this case, the place of the pronoun 
is before Ihe verb, and it is the same as saying: il trouva 
elle qui pleuroit, etc. 7* vois lui qui joue. Also in this kind 
of sentence, which are real gallicisms: ceux-la ne sont 
pas les plus malheureux qui seplaignent leplus, those are 
not the most unhappy who complain the most. 
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EXERCISE. 

i. A young man who loves vanity of dress, like a woman, it 
unworthy of wisdom and glory ; glory is only due to a heart 
thai knows how* to * suffer pain and trample upon pleasure. 

a. Thyself, O my son, my dear son, thou * thyself that now 
enjoy est a youth so chearful and so full of pleasure, remember 
that this delightful age is but a flower which will be i withered 
3 almost as soon a as blown. 

3. Men pass away like flowers, which e^en in * the morning, 
and at night are withered and trampled under foot. 

4- You must have a man thai loves nothing but truth and you, 
that will speak the truth in spite of you, that will force all your 
entrenchments ; and this necessary character is the very * man 
whom you have sent into exile. 

5. We perceived him waiting for us, quietly seated under the 
shade of a tree.. 

. 1 . Vanity of drew, a se parer vainement ; trample upon, fouler 
aux pieds. 

s. Chearful, vif ; full of, fertile en; remember, se souvenir; 
delightful* bel; withered, s&her; * blown, eel ore. 

5. Open, s'epanouir ; and, (which); at nig/^sakg soir ; withered, 
fletrir ; under, a ; foot, act. pi. ^r 

4* You must have, il vous falloir ; nothing out, ne que ;.wW 
speak, will force, subjr-i ; entrenchments, retrenchement; tha- 
racier, horame : man, meme ; sent into exile, exiler. 

5. Waiting for, (who ^wailed), attendre ; under, a. t 

RULE If. The relative qui, rifbst always hare a refe* 
rence to a noun taken in a determinate sense* 

examples: 

Uhomme est un animal raisonnable, qui, etc. // me regut ave\ 
• line politease, qui**^tc. 

But we cannot say; Vhomme est animal raisonnable, 
qui, etc. 11 me regut avec politesse, qui, etc. 

• 

Remake. Though, in many phrases, the determinate 
nature of the nouns is not expressed, yet it is clearly 
understood. Thus, all these phrases are correct : 

// n'a point de livre qui ne soil He has not a booh that it not 
de son choix / of his own selecting. 
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Ya-t-il vflle dans le royaume Is there a city in the 

qui eoit plus favorite' e ? that ia more favoured ? 

Ji m conduit en heminc qui He behaves himself like a mas 

. cannoft le monde, .who knows the world. 

H est accabU de niaux 401*4 He is overwhelmed with raw- 
Is?* laissent pas up instant de fortunes tba t do not allow him 
npo#, a moment's -vest. 

X'eaf u*e**rte*de fruit qui ne it is a«eort of /hut that does net 

/wwr/7 /hu en Europe, ripen iu Europe. 

From the translation of all the above examples, it k 
evident that litre, ville, maux s are really determinate ; the 
meaning being.: il n'apas un livre <jui« etc. jr eu-t-U uae 
ville qui, etc. 

rKXKRCIAE. 

i. He received us with such .goodness, civility, and grace, as 
/Charmed us, and made ns forget ail we had suffered. 
. a. There is no city iu tbe wocld where there ajre jBcxrejjic&es 
.and a greater population. 
. , 3. Is there a man can say ; I shall live till to-morrow ? 

4. He has no friend but would make far -aim every kind of 
sacrifice* ^ 

5. He is sorrcVded by enemies, who are continually observing 
aim, and would be very glad to detect him in a fault. 

. 6* (u his retreat, he lives like a philosopher, who know* 
.mankind and mistrusts them. 

7. The pine-apple is a sort of fruU, that in Europe ripens 
.only in hot-houses. 

.. $, Tk*\,,m*n,i* asort ofoedant, wboMuYet word* ihr Ideas and 
-facts confusedly heaped up for knowledge. 

,i. Such—ros, un— rqui. 
a* There are, sub). 

3. Man, (who) ; can, subj, 

4. But, qui ue : would make, subj-,3. 

6. Like a, eu; philosopher, sage; mistrusts, se^dffier de. 
-7. Pine-apple, auanas ; hot- houses, serjre^kmde.. 

£• Heaped up, enlasser j $ now ledge, savajr. 

Qtt* relates both to persons and stings, in all case* 
It is always the regimen direct in a sentence, ajid 
not subsist without an antecedent expressed, which 
generally follows. L*homtne que je vote, la p6che q 
Je osfingr* * We say gendrediy* because, ia some uustanc 
it may be separated frojn 4i*e antecedent hj several wo 
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that m, when the mind necessarily goes back to that an*-- 
tecedent* es iti this sentence of Fiechier : Quteet-ce qu'une 
arm&e? c'est uri corps aninU d'une infiftM de passion* 
diffe&htes, qu'um kornme habile fait niot&oir poor la 
defense de la patrie. . 

Remark. There ate instances where que appears to oe 
the regimen indirect, as it seems to be used instead of a qui 
Qrdonti as, (7 est a vous <|oe ye parte ; a* est de lui que je 
parle : de la J aeon quey'oi die la chose. In this case* que 
is a conjunction. 



x. The God whom the Hebrews and Christians have always* 
served, has nothing in common with the deities full of imper- 
fection and even of vice worshipped by the rest of the world. 

a. The Epic poem is not the panegyric of a hero who is pro- 
posed as a* pattern, but the recital of great and illustrious actions* 
which are exhibited for imitation. 

5. The good which we hope for * presents itself to us, and' 
disappears like an empty dream, whieh vanishes when we 
•wake— to teach ns> that the very things which ws think wo 
sold Jast in our hands, may slip away in aft instant. 

4. Pi a to says, that, in writing, we ought to hide ourselves, 
to dfeappear* to make the world forget us, thai we may present 
ttotntttg but the truths we wish t* imprest.' 

♦ r 

i. (That the rest of the world Worshipped.) 

3. F4 proposed, on propose; vis, pout ) pafter\, modMe; U 
exhibited, on donner ; Imitation, exemule. " «— ■ 

3. Good % bien ; disappears, s*en voter ; empty, vain ; va- 
Msfies, etc. ; le reVeil fart e*vanouir ; we * hold fast, tenir le 
mteux? "i our hand**; slip away, nous &h*pper. 

4* fTe, on ; to make the world forget, se faire oublier; that we 
may present but, pour ne prod uite que; Wish, vouloir; imp fas r 
persuader; • 

Ifeqael and dont relate bota to persons and things. It 
is a general rule, that lequel ought never to be used either 
as a subject or object, except to avoid ambiguity ; for, 
whenever the sense is evident, qui or que must be used; 
that is conformable to the present practice. 

Lequel, with the preposition de, is either followed or 
preceded by a noun, which it unites to the principal sen* 
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tence. If it be followed, dont is preferable to dupe* I 
both for persons and things. Thus we say : La Tandtt 
dont le lit, and not, de laqueUe ; le prince dont la pro- 
teetion, and not duquel. If lequel be preceded by the 
noan, we can only make use of duquel wben speaking of < 
things: as, la Tamise, dans le lit de laqaelle ; and it is 
always better to use it, when speaking of persons: as, 
le prince a la protection duquel; de qui would not be s* 
well. ^ I 

With the preposition a, we can only make use o( 
auquely when speaking of things: as, Us places auxqueii* 
il aspire; but we ought to prefer a qui, when speaking of 
persons: as, les rois a qui on doit obdir; auxquels would 
<not do so well. 

It is easy'to see that the relative qui, preceded by a pre- 
position, never relates to things, but to persons only. 

XXEBdSS. 

* 

i. The grand principle on which the whole turns is, that 
all * the. world is' but one republic, of which God is the common 
father, and in which eveey nation forms, at it were, one great 
.family. 

s. Homer, whose genius is grand, and sublime like nature, u 
the greatest poet, and perhaps the most profound moralist, of 
antiquity. 

S. The celebrated Zenobia, whose noble firmness a you have 
admired I, preferred dying with the title of queen, rather 4 
than accept* the advantageous a offers x which Aurelku made 
her.. 

4- The Alps,*>n the summit 0/ which the.aslouished eye dif 
covers perpetual snow and ice, present, At sun-set, the most 
striking and most magnificent spectacle. \ .. 

5. A king, to whose care we owe a good law,, has «Jone> more fox 
"hit own glory than if he had conquered the universe. . 

6. The ambitious man + sees nothing but pleasure in the 
possession of the emftoys to which he aspires with so mucl 
eagerness/ instead of seeing- 'the trouble that is inseparable fron 
them. ' « 

t. .Turns, rouler ; .every, chaque; as it were, comma* 

3. Preferred, aimer mieux; than, que de. 

4- Snow, ice, pi.;, sunset, soleil coucbant; striking, im 
posant. , . - ** . 

- 5. Care, sojheitudt. . ;• r 
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7. Kings, whom religion makes it our duty to obey, are, upon 
earthy the true representation of llie providence of God. 

* 

7. (To) whom; makes it our duty to, fair© un devoir de;- 
representation, image. 

Quoi can only relate to things. It is placed after the 
word to which, it relates, but is always preceded by a 
preposition, and is generally followed by the subject of the 
phrase with which it is connected. Formerly, it was more 
used than at present: we used to say, la ohose a quoi on 
pense; voila lea conditions sans quoi la chose ne pent se 
faire. This mode of expression is still to be met with in 
some writers ; but lequel, duquel, auquel, are much better ; 
for, quoi has a vague signification, lor which reason it is 
never used with any degree of propriety, but when it re- 
lates to a vague and indefinite subject ; such as ce or Hen : 
as, c'est de quoi je Yn'accupe sans cesse j iln*y a rten a quoi 
je sole plus dispose*. 

Ou, d' ou, par oil, relate only to things. They are never 
used, but when the nouns to which they refer express some 
^kiad of . motion or rest, at least metaphorically: as, voila 
4e but oil il tena\ that is the end he aims at; c'est une chose 
'd'ou depend le bonheur public 9 it is a thing upon which the 
i>u&ic happiness depends ; les liemc ^t o\x il apassi, the 
places thro*gh which he has passed. 

JSCEHtilSS. • 

j. What a young main, who begtus the worid, Mgbt prin- 
cipally -to attend to, is not to give iia fc^gh opinion of bis un- 
derstanding, but to gain numerous friends by the qualities of 
his heart. 

a. A youth passed in idleness, effeminacy, and pleasure, lays 
up for *ut nothing bul sorrow and xriagnst in old age:: this, 
however, is what we little *hb*k «tf when We are young. 

i. To what, ce a quoi; begins, enlrer dans; to attend, s*»t- 
IBPcher^ opinion, idee; utidentmmtntg, esprit; to gain, eefaire; 
numerous, beaucoup de. 

a. Idleness, inntilite* ; effeminacy, miteiee; pkemre, tvtohipte ; 
lays up, preparer j &/, a$ tee, ©*t 

sb a 
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5. There it nolhiug by which we are more affected than the 
Iom of fortune, although, being frail and perishable by its nature, 
it cannot contribute to our happiness. 

L A grove in which I brave the ardours of the dog-slar, a 
retired valley where 1 can meditate in peaoe, a high hill whence 
my eye extends over immense plains, are the places where I spend 
the happiest moments of my life. 

i 

. 5. By, a; we, on; affected, sensible; frail, frele; by, de; 
cannot, sub.-i; our, (the). 

4« Grove, bosquet ; dog-star, canicule ; spend, passer. 

•* » 

IV. 

ABSOLUTS PRONOUNS. 

Quoi relates to persons only ; it presents to the mind 
nothing but a vague iudeterminate idea : as, qui sera asses 
hardi pour Fattaquer? who will be bold enough to attack 
him? It is likewise used in the feminine, and in the plural: 
as, qui estcette personne? who is that person? qui sontces 
femmes? who are those women? 

Que and quoi relate to things only: as, que pouvoit la 
valeur en ce combat funeste ? what could valour do in that 
. fatal combat? a quoi pensez-vous? what are you thinking of? 
Que is sometuues used for a quoi, de quoi: as, que serf la 
science sans la $*ertu? what avails learning without virtue? 
Que sert a Vavare d? avoir des trisors ? what use is it to the 
miser to possess treasures? that is, a quoi sert, etc. de quoi 
eert, etc. 

Quoi sometimes relates to a whole sentence, and in this 
case it is the only expression authorised by custom : as, 
la vie passe comme un songe; e'est cependant a quoi on ne 
pense gukres. 

Remabk. Que and quoi govern the preposition de before 
the adjective that follows them: as, que dit-.on de nouveau ? 
quoi de plus agrSable ? Que governs it likewise before 
substantives. 

Quel relates both to persons and things : as, quel homme 
peut eepromettre un bonheur constant? quelle grace I quelle 
beauti t male quelle modestie ! 

Ou, d>oil, par oA, never relate but to things. 
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EXERCISE. 

i. Who could ever persuade himself, did not daily experience 
convince us of if, that, out of a hundred persons, there are 
ninety who sacrifice, to the enjoyment of the present., all the best 
founded hopes of the future ? 

2. Who would not love virtue for its own sake, could he see 
it in all its beauty? 

5. He who does not know how* to apply himself in his youth, 
does not know what to do when arrived at maturity. 

4* He was a wise legislator, who, havingvgiven to his country- 
men laws calculated to make them good aud happy, made them 
swear not to violate any of those laws during his absence ; afar 
which) he went away, exiled himself from his country, and died 
poor in a foreign laud. 

5. What people of antiquity ever had better laws than the 
Egyptians? What other nation ever undertook to erect mouu- 
ments calculated to triumph over both time and barbarism? 

6. What more instructing and entertaining than to read cele- 
brated authors in their own language! What beauty! what 
delicacy aud grace, which cannot be conveyed into a translation, 
are discovered in them ! 

7. When Menage had published his book on the Origin of the 
French Language, Christina, queen of Sweden, said: "Menage 
is the most troublesome 3 man 1 in the world 2 : he cannot let 
one word a go 1 without its passport : he must know whence it 
comes, where it has passed through, and whither it is going.' 1 

x. Out of, sur; future, avenir. 

a. Its own sale, elie~meme; could he, si onpouvoir, ind-a. 

3. (To) what ; to do, s'occuner ; when arrived,' etc., dans 1'age 
mur. 

4. He, ce ; calculated, propre ; not to, (that they would not) ; 
went away, partir. 

5. Calculated to, fait pour; both, egalement; over, de. 

6. Language, langue; delicacy, finesse; which cannot, qu'on 
ne peut; be conveyed, faire passer; translation, traduction; 
are, etc. n'y decouvre-t-on pas. 

7. When, apres que; Christina, Christine; troublesome, in- 
commode ; . in the, de, art. ; cannot, ne sauroit ; go, passer; 
must } vouloir. 
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V. 



DEMONSTftATlVE TRONOtfNS. 



G*, joined to the rerb #ra, always goterns this verb in 
the singular, except when it if followed by the third person 
plural. We say, c'est moi, c'est toi, cert dm, c'est nous, 
c'est vous; bat we must say! ce sont eux, eesoni elies, ce 
furent pos ancttres qui, etc. 

Ce is often used for a person or thing mentioned before, 
and, in this case, it supplies the piace of il or eUe. Ce 
must always be nsed when the Yerb Set* is foUoMred by a 
substantive taken in a determinate sense ; that i$, accom- 
panied by the article, or the adjective un. 

b&amzi&s: 
-Lm* Homers et VSrgik ; ce tout Read Homer and Virgil ; they 



let plus grands poetes de tan- 
tiquiti: 

La douceur, VaffabiUU et une 
certain* urbaniti, distinguent 
tkomme qui uit dans le grand 
mondei ce sont U lea marques 
auxquelles on le reconnoit : 



are the best poets of anti- 
quity. 

Gentleness, affability and a 
certain urban tty, distinguish 
the man that frequents petite 
company; these are marks 
by which he may be known. 



Avez-vou$ lulHaton? c'est un Have you read Plato? he is one 
dee plus beaux genies de Van- of the greatest s geniusses of 
tiquiti ; antiquity. 

But when the verb Ore is followed by an adjective, 
or by a substantive taken adjectively, we make use of U 
or elle. 

nxaMKsst 



Lisez DinsosMne et Citron; 
ils sout trea-eloquens : 

J*ai pu lR6pital de Greenwich ; 
il est maguifique et digue a" une 
grande nation : 

Compteriez - vous sur Fafere? 
ignorez-voas qn'ii est komme 
a ne jajnais revenir de ses pre- 
mieres idees? 



•Read Demosthenes and Cicero; 
they are yery eloquent. 

I have seen Greenwich Hospi- 
tal ; it is superb and worthy 
of a great nation. 

^otild you rety upon latere? 
do you not fcuow that lie is a 
man who wiUae*er*fcandati 
his first opinions? 
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EXERCISE. 

1. It is we who have drawn that misfortune upon * us, 
through our thoughtlessness and imprudence. 

a. It was the Egyptians that first observed the course of the 
stars, regulated the year, and invented arithmetic. 

3. Peruse attentively Plato and Cicero : they are the two phi- 
losophers of antiquity who have given us the most sound and 
luminous ideas upon morality, 

4. If you be intended for the pulpit, read over and. over again 
Bourdaloue and Massillon : they are both very eloquent; but the 
aim of the former is to convince, and that of the latter to per- 
suade. 

x. Have drawn, s'attirer; thoughtlessness, legerete*. 

2. Firsti les premiers; stars, astre. 

3. Peruse, lire; sound, sain; morality, morale. 

4- Be intended for, se destiner a; pulpit, cliaire; read over 
and over again* lire et retire san* cesse; aim, but. 

Ce, joined to a relative pronoun, relates to thing? only. 
It is always masculine singular, because it only denotes a 
vague object, which is not sufficiently specified to know 
its gender and number. 

example: 

Ce qui flalte est pine darigereux What flatters is more dangerous 
que ce qui offense, than what offends. 

• , • • • •*. • 

Remark. Ce, joined to the.relatire pronouns, qui, que, 
dont and quoi, has, in some instances, a construction 
peculiar to itself. Ce ana 1 the relative pronoun that fol- 
lows it, form, with the, verb which they precede, the sub- 
ject of another phrase, of which die verb is always Sire. 
Now, &re may be followed by another verb,, an adjective, 
or a noun. 

When Hre is followed by another verb, the demonstra- 
tive te is to be repeated: as, ce que faime le plus c'est 
d'etre seule, what I like most is to be alone. 

When followed by an adjective, the demonstrative is 
not repeated : as, ce dont vous venez de me parler est hor- 
rible, what you have been mentioning to me is horrid. 

When it is followed by a substautive, the demonstra- 
tive may dither be repeated or not, at pleasure, except 
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in the case of a plural, or a personal pronoun. Thus ire 
can say, ce que je die est, or, c'est la veriti, what 1 say ii 
truth; though the former is tasl. But we say,, ce qoi 
tn'indigne, ce aont les injustices qu'on ne cess* de fain; 
what provokes me, are the injuries which are continual 
committed : ce qui m'arratke au sentiment qui mtaccabu, 
c'est toos; what alleviates the grief that oppresses me, b 
you. Most of these rules essentially contribute to the 
eltganoe of language. 



i . What is astonishing is not always what is pleasing: 

9. What the miser thinks least of, it to enjoy hie riches. 

5. What pleases us in the writings of the ancients r « to u* 
that they have taken nature as a model, and that they have 
painted her with a noble simplicity. 

4- What that goad king has done for the happiness of bis 
people deserves to be handed down to the latest posterity. 

5. Whal constitutes pottry is not the exact number and regu- 
lar cedent* of syllable* ; but it is the sentiment which animates 
amy thing, the lively fictions, bold figures, and beauty sud 
variety of the imagery : it is the enthusiasm, fire> impetuosif/, 
force, a something in the words and thoughts which nature 
alone can impart. 

6. What we justly admin tn £h*kepesre «*» tiaose cftaracUtt 
always natural and always well * sustained. 

7. What keeps roe attached to life, is you, my son, whose 
tender age has still need of my care and ad t tee. 

1. Is astonhhitig> elonner ; ft pleasing, pis ire. 
a. What (that to which) ; attar 1 , a tare- to, dts. 
5* As n, pt>rtr. 

4. Deserves, aire dig**; as 4s handed do*m v fere transmit; 
latest, la plus reculee. 

5. Constitutes, tfairet exacts ft**} KVety, vif * .Mti&rj* 
ima^e, pi.; a something, un je nasais quoi; words* paries 
Impart, don'ner. 

6. We* on; justly, avec justice \ natural, dans U aatur* ; #w- 
tained, soutenus. 

7. Keeps attached, attacher; care, advice, pL 

There are two ways of employing velni. Jsx the (W 
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It Is followed by a noun or pronoun preceded by the pre- 
position de. J * 



Cehtt de POU9 qui, etc. Whichever of you that, etc 

Cette montre ressembU A *etle That watdi is like that of tout 
de yotre frere, brother. J 

In the second instance, it Is followed by wu n ue> or 

idont: as, , d ' 

Celui qui ne pense qu*a Jui seul He who thin&s of nobody but 
dupense tee autres (Tjrpenser, himself exempts others from 

thinking of him. 
JTotre muvelk est plus sure que Your intettfgenoe is mare au- 
celle qu'ou debkoii hUr y *hentic 'than thai iwhich was 

circulated yesterday. 

In these two *ases it is applied both to persons and 
things. 

Remabk. In this last instance we sometimes omit celui, 
And this turn gives strength and elegance to the expression: 
as, qui veut trop $e fhire craindre &e fait rarement aimer; 
he who wishes to make himself too mncb feared, seldom 
makes lumself beloved. 

Ceci and ceXa apply only to things. 

Bemabk. In the familiar style, ^custom authorises us to 
say, in speaking of a child, or of count *y people amusin* 
themselves^ celaeetJwwmtx! w 



\ 



•i. Whichever ofyw shall fc# ibu*4 <t»**£el &» oJhtrs bogfc 
in mind and body, shall he acknowledged Jtiog of the jfjajuU 

a. There are admirable pictures: these are after t&e manner pf 
Rubens, and those after the manner of Van-Huisum. 

Z. Why are the statues of the most celebrated modern sculp- 
tors, notwithstanding the perfection to which 4$e art* have beet 
carried, so much inferior to t&psjt of tits ancient*? 

a. Be found to excel the others, on juger vainqueur; both 
in^ *et _poi*r (repeated). 

a. There we 9 veila de? picture, tableau, are qfter, etr* dans; 
manner, genre. 

3. Are y (to be nleced before sq much inferior) ; bave b$m 
<cafmd } {active .voice with on ) ; inferior, au-dessou*. 
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4. £fe whose soul glowing, as il were, with divine fire, shall 
represent to himself the whole of nature, and shall breathe into 
objects that spirit of life which animates them, those affecting 
traits which delight and ravish us, will be a man of real genius. 

5. He that judges of others bv himself, is liable to many mis- 
takes. 

6. He that is easily offended, discovers his weak side, and ' 
affords his enemies an opportunity of taking advantage of it. 

7. He who loves none but himself deserves not to be loved 
by others* » 

4. Glowing withy ennamme' de; as t were, pour ainsi dire; 
the whole of, tout] shall breathe into, repandre sur ; affecting, 
touchant; delight, slduire; real, vrai. 

5. By 9 d'apres; liable , expose 1 ; mistake 9 mepriae. 

6. Is offended, s'ofienser; weak side, foible; affords, fourair 
a; of taking advantage, profiler, 

VL 

PRONOUNS INDEFINITE, 

Though the pronoun on is generally followed by the 
masculine! as in the phrase, on n'est pas toujour* maitre 
de see passions, there are occasions which show so evi- 
dently that a female is«poken of, that on is, in these cases, 
followed by a feminine? as, on n*est pas tou jours jeune et 
jolie; it may likewise be followed by a plural: as, on $e 
battlt en Sesespiris; esUon des trattres? 

The pronoun is repeated before all the verbs of a sen- 
tence, but care must be taken that it refer to one and the 
same aubject. Thus this sentence, on croit Hre ami et 
Von ne nous aime pas, is incorrect j we must say^ on croit 
4tre aimi et Von ne Vest pas, 

Qutconqueis masculine ;. however it is sometimes femi- 
jBane, and in speaking to women we can say, quiconque de 
vous, etc. Though, perhaps, celle de vous, etc. is prefer- 
able. 

EXERCISE. 

i. Do you sincerely think, said Emily to Lu cilia, that when 
1. Sincerely, de bonne foij Entity, Emilie; women, on; 
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women are sensible and pretty, they are ignorant of* it j no, 
they know it very well : but if they are watchful over iheir cha- 
racter, they are not proud of these advantages. 

a. We are not slaves, to receive such treatment. 

3. Do you know what they do here?" They eat, they drink, they 
dance, they play, they walk ; in a word, they kill time in the 
gayest manner possible. 

4* Whoever of you is bold enough to slander me, I will make, 
him repent it. 

5. Whoever of vou is attentive and discreet, shall receive %, 
reward that will flatter her. 

they, on; know, savoir; watchful over, jaloux de; character, 
reputation ; are proud, s'enorgueillir. 

a. We, on ; slaves, (des) esclave ; to receive, pour essuyer de. 

5. They, on ; in the gayest manner, le plus gaiment ; possibly,' 
(that they can). 

4. Is, ind-7; to slander, pour medire de ; it, (of it). 

5. Is, ind-7 5 tnat will, fait pour. 

Chacun, though always singular, may be followed, 
sometimes by son, sa, see, and sometimes by leur, leurs, 
which, in many instances, is very perplexing. v " 

There is no difficulty in those phrases where ohacun does 
not belong to a plural number; we. then make use of son,, 
sa, see: as, donnez a chacun sa part 7 give .to each bis - 
share ; que chacun songe a tee affaires, let every one mind: 
bis own business. 

But it is npt so in phrases where chacun belongs' to >a : 
plural number. 

RULE. In phrases where chacun is contrasted with a 
plural to which it belongs, we make iise of son, sa, see; 
when chacun is placed after the regimen ; but we must use 
leur, leurs, when chacun is placed before the regimen. 

' < EXJtMW.ES: 

r 

Remettez cps me'dailtes chacun e Return those medals each into 

en Sa place, ' its proper place. 

Les hommes devroient £ aimer, Men ought to love one another^ 

chacun pour* soil propre ih~ each for his own interest. 

tMti / * 

€0 
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But wte moit say : 

Les hommes devroient avoir \ Men ought, for their own ic- 

chacun pour leur pro pre in- terest, to h^ve an affection 

Ur4t % de t amour Us uns pour for each other. 
Ue autre* i 

Rebubk* Iii phrases where chacun is contrasted wilt a 
plural, there are two senses, the collective and the dis- 
tributive. When ckacun is placed after the regimen, the 
collective sense expressed by the plural is finished \ and 
the distributive chacun must perform the office peculiar 
1q it, by considering the whole kind separated into indi- 
viduals : but when chacun is placed before the. regimen, 
the collective sense is, not completed* and consequent]/ 
it must be carried on to the end. 

The pronoun which follows chacun is put in the plan): 
as, Im rein* dii eUe+mim* aux diputfs qu'il itoit temp 
gu'ils e'en retournoesent chaeun chest ewav 



i. Go into my library, an4 Ptft the book* which have bam 
•en t hack to me, each into its place. . 

a. They have all brought ottering* to the temple, every one, 
according to hie mean* and devotion. 

: 3; Thierry charged Uncelanus to carry his orders to the mu- 
tineers and to make than retire each under his colours* 

4. Each of them has brought his offering and fulfiJltd ' ** 
religious duty, 

' 5. Had Ronsard and Balzac each In his manner of writing, a 
sufficient degree of merit to form after them any very great men 
in verse and in prose X 

6. After a day so usefully spent, we went hack! ea$h 1° our 
own home* 

9. Offerings, offrand?. 

3. To carry , aller porter ; mutineers, mutin 5 colours, dra- 
peau. 
4- (They have .brought each their, etc;) ; fulfilled) jreniplir- 

5. Manner of writings genre j a sufficient degree, assez; 
**?, uu» 

6«. Day* jottjrne> \ went bajck, rjtouruer ; to, chca^ our af* 
home, (pron. personal). 
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^. Minds that possess any correctness, examine things wilh 
attention, in order to give a fair judgment of them; and they 
place each a of * them: i in the rank it ought to occupy* 

7. Possess any, avoir de ; correctness, justesse; give a fair 
judgment, juger avec connoissance ; place, meltre; to occupy, 
avoir* 

Personne, used as a pronoun, is always masculine ; of 
course the adjective relating to it must be of that gender : 
as, personne n'est aueei heureux quelle, nobody is so happy 
as she. 

It has been said, that Vun et V autre require the verb 
they govern to be in the plural. The most respectable 
grammarians are of opinion that ni Vun ni l' autre ought 
likewise to govern the verb in the plural ; and indeed this 
pronoun evidently expresses two objects. However, some 
think that if the action expressed by the verb applies 
only toa single object, this verb ought to be preserved 
in the singular, and that therefore we ought to say : ni 
Vun ni P autre n'est mon pere; ni tun ni V autre ne sera 
nommS h cette ambassade ; but when ni Vun ni V autre 
elegantly stand after the verb, there is no such distinction ; 
the verb is always in the plural: as, lis ne sont rhotts ni 

fun ni fautre. 

■ * 

xxjcnciss. 

1. Nobody is so severe, so virtuous in public, afftdlfyl wofnea 
who have the least restraint in private. 

2. Nobody could be happier than she ; but by the consequence 
of that levity which you know she hat, she has lost all the ad- 
vantages that she had received from natufe and education. 

3. Racine and Fenelon will be always the delight of sensible 
hearts ; both 9 possessed 1 in the highest degree the art of excit- 
ing in us at their pleasure the most tender and the most lively 
emotions. 

1 . So, ausst ; some, certain ; have the least restraint, etre le 
moins retenu. 

_ * • * 

2. Could, ind-a ; the, un ; levity, Iegerete' ; know she has, 
loi connoitre. 

5. Always, dans tons les temps ; loth, Tun et tfautre ,- in the, 
au ; pleasure, gre. . .:> 
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4- Balaac and Voiture enjoyed in their tine gnat celebrity • ta 
aieUher a has been read 1 since good tasto has made 1 the natim 
and simple graces 3 to be p r e ferred 9 to the bombast of the fas, 
and (he affectation of the second. 

4. Enjoyed, ind~4; neither, ni Fun ni l'antre ; has been mi 
(I he j read them no more); native, dn naturel ; simple, fc*\ 
siraplicite ; be preferred, (active voice) ; bombast, bounusure. 

Tout, "when the regimen direct, is placed after the verfe, 
in simple tenses, aad between the auxiliary and the pais 
ticiple, in compound tenses: as, it avouetout; il a torn 

• avoui. Bat -when it is the regimen indirect, it is alwars 
placed after the verb, either in simple or compound tenses. 
as, il rii de tout; il a petted a taut. Rien follows the sane 
order of construction. 

Tout is sometimes used as an adverb, and merely as'an 

• expletive; il lui dit tout froidemeat, he told bun (quite) 
coolly. Sometimes also, instead of quoique trhs, entit- 
lement, quelquej in which case, the following roles ma* 
.be observed. 

* 
; " RULE I. Tout does not alter its number before an ad- 
jective masculine : as, let \ enfans, tout aimables qu ] il* * ont > 
children, all amiable as they are j il* sont tout intertill, 
they are quite disconcerted.- - 

RULE If.- Tout takes neither gender nor number More 
an adjective feminine, beginning with a vowel or hmute- 1 
•hut it takes both gender and number, before an adjective 
feminine, beginning with a consonant. We say : la vertu, 
tout austere qu'elle parole ; ces images, tout amusanW 
qu x *Ues sont: but we say: e'est une tite toute vide; <** 
dames, toutes spirituelles qu'elles sont. 

Exception. Tout takes neither gender nor numbtf 
before an adjective feminine, beginning with a conso- 
nant, when it is immediately followed 'by an adverb. 
Thus, we say, ces fleurs sont tout aussi fraiches que ceW 
'que pons aves ; ces dames sont, tout ainsi que, tout comwf 
vous 9 belles, jeunes et spirituelles. In this sense, tout * 
a mere expletive. - 
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EXERCISE. 



- * 



" i . Children, amiable as (bey are, have, nevertheless, many- 
faults which it is of importance to correct. 

.a. The philosophers of antiquity, although very * mucfy* 
enlightened, have given ns but very confused ideas of the deity, 
and very vague notion* about the principal duties of the law o£ 
nature. 

3. These flowers, inodorous as they are, are not the less es- 
teemed. : . - . 

4- Virtue, austere as it is., makes us enjoy real pleasures, . . • . - , 

5. Fables, although very * entertaining, yet truly. 5 interest 
only when they convey to us instruction^ under the disguise fef 
an ingenious allegory. 

6. Although that absurd pedant is ail ukcesmnt a scribbler" i, 
yefhis head is altogether empty. • ot 

7. Far be from ns those maxims of flattery, that kings ass 
born with talents, and that their favoured souls come out o.f , 
Go da hand completely wise and learned. 

. 8. Those fountains glide, quite gently through a mead enjfr- 
melled with flowers* ; , 

9. The peaches are quite as good .as those of the south tf 
France. 

i. Have nevertheless, ne kisser pas d'avoir; ftticUs, defaut; 
of importance, essentiel. 

a. Enlightened, e'cl aire's qu'ils e'toient; of nature, naturel. 

3.- Inodorous, inodore; not, n'cn. ^ „ * 

4- Enjoy, godter de. 

6. Entertaining, amueantes qu'ellea sont ; truly, ver i tablemen t ; 
convey j offrir ; disguise, voile., 

6. Incessant, \nfaugab\n; *c/*ita/er, gcrivailleur; his head is, 
( he has 1 not less the head ) ; not, n'en % altogether, tout. 

7. Parte, loin; of, de, art.; are lorn, lialtre; with talents, 
habile ; favoured, privilegie* ; come out, sortir ; learned, savant.' 

8. Glide, cottier; gently* doucement; through amend, sur un. 
gazon. ' . % 

9. South, mid*. 

Qiielfue qv*, Joined to a substantive, either single, or 
accompanied by a* adjective, tales tire mark: of the 
plarai. 

cca 
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Quelques rkhesses que vous ay ex, Wha tever riches yon maybie. 

Quelques bonne* centres que vous Whatever good actions you 

/assies, may do. 

Quelques peines affreuses que However dreadful* pains yon. 

vous iprouviez, may suffer. 

Bat, -when joined to an adjective separated from its 
it does not take the mark of the plural. 



Tousles hommes, quetque op- Allmen, howcveropposileti«J 

* poses qi/its soient ; may be. 

Ces actions, quelque belles qu'on Those actions, however b& 

les trouve ; liant they may be found 

. We hare seen that auelque que and quel que, joiael 
to a substantive, have tne same meaning, although they 
•re not used indifferently for each other. If the pronoun 
stands before the substantive, we make use of quelque ft'- 
as, quelques richesses qua vous*ayez ; but, if the substar 
*ive be after the que and the Terb, then we make use 
quel que in two separate words : as, quaUes que sol 
qua vous aye*. 



. i. Whatever talents yon may possess, whatever odmW 
you may have received from nature and education, wu* 
whatever perfections you may be endowed, expect the suffrage} 
but of a small number of men* i 

a. Whatever great services you may have rendered mankind, 
rather look for their ingratitude than their acknowledgments. 

5, However useful, however well written the works w b«J' 
you have published, yet think not that you will immediately 
reap, the fruits of your labours: it is but by slow degree* i» . 
light introduces itself among men. The course of time is 'ffi'j 
fcut it sterns, to lag, when it brings reason and truth 
with it. 



' i. Possess, avoir; have received, tenir; be endowed t potfw*' 
e)xpect, ne sattendre a ; but, que. 

a. Mankind, homme, pi.; rather look for, compter . plutotij 
acknowledgment, reconnoissance. 

' & Ihtmediatefy, do suite; reap, tecoeilHr ; by \*t*w) ^8 m 
WfecUnteur; among* chez; swifi, irapife; to log, |& utM* 
along with it, a sa suits. 
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4r Whatever may, be the obstacles which iguorance, prejudice, 
md envy oppose to the true principle* of an artj, yet we ought 
never to he deterred from propagating tneni : the sun does not 
cease to shine, because its light hurts eyes of nightbirds. 

5. Whatever be your birth, whatever your riches and dignities, 
remember that you are frustrating the views of providence, if you 
do not make use of them for the good of mankind. 

4- We, on ; to be deterred, se rebuter ; propagating* re'pandre; 
shine, eclairer ; its, the article ; hurts , blesser \ nightbirds, oiseau 
de uuit. 

5. Are frustrating, frustrer. 

CHAPTER V. 

• * .- 

OF THE VERB. 
AGREEMENT OF THE VERB WITH ITS SUBJECT. 

• It has been observed that toe verb which has two subjects, 
both singular, is put in the plural : but to this rule there 
are the following * 

EXCEPTIONS. 



1 f . 



1st. TbojA^ia verb may have two subjects in the sin- 
gular, yet that verb is not put in the plural, when the tw» 
subjects are joined together by the conjunctions, ou, 
.oomme^ausei bien.que> auiant que, etc. 



.1 

EXAMPLES : 



La seduction ou la terreur.l'iL Either persuasion or terror has 
entrains dans le parti des. drawn him into the party of 
rebellesi the rebel*. t 

Le roi 9 aussi bienque son mir The king, as well as his mi- 
nisthre, veut le bJe/i publico . nistryp wishes for the public 

good. 

Son honn€tete y a u taut que son His honesty, as much as his 
esprit j /e r fait rechcrcher; wit, makes him courted*. 

L'envie, comma' l'ambiti<nr y est* Envy, like ambition, i*a fcfliud 

une passion aveugle ; . passion.. . .<. 

« ■ 

adly. The verb is likewise put in the singular, not- 
withstanding plurals may precede it, either when there, is 
an expression which collects all the substantives Into o^ 
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each as tout, ce, Hen, etc. or when the conjunction mm 
is placed before the last substantive. 

EXAMPLES : 

dens, dignites, honneurs, tout Riches, dignities, honours, every I 
disparoit d la morf; % thiug vanishes at death. 

Jeux, conversations > spectacles t Games, conversations, shorn, 
rien ne la distrait; nothing diverts her. ' 

Perfidies, noirceurs % inct tidies, Perfidies, enormities, confla- 
massacres, ce n'est Id quune grattons, massacres, all Uw 
foible image, etc. is but a feeble representa- 

tion, etc. 

Non-seulement toutes tes ri- Not only all his riches and 
chesses et tous ses honneurs, honours, but all his virtue 
mais toute sa vertu t'e* vanouit; vanishes. 



l . Either fear or inability prevented them from moving. 

9. The fear of death, or rather the Jove of life, began to re?i« 
iu His Dosora. 

3. Alcibiades, as well as Plato, was among the disciple* of 
Socrates. 
4- Lycurgus, like Solon, was a wise legislator. 

• o\ Euripides, as much as 6ophodes, contributed to the£orj 
<of the Athenians. • 

* 6. Richee, dignitiSS, honours, glory, pleasure, every thiaf 
loses its charms fromths moment We possess it, because nose 01 
those things can fill the heart of man. 

7. The gentle zephyrs which preserved, in that place, not- 
withstanding' the searching heat of the sun, a delightful cool- 
nesst springs gliding with a sweet murmur through m«*>* s 
interspersed with amaranths and violets; a thousand sjkfogvng 
-flower* which. enamelled carpet* ever green; a wood of t^ 
tufted trees that bear, golden apples, and the blossom of vfccli 

( 
i\ Ihabttity, impuissance; moving, remuer. 

: a, Bega#tq revive, ee reveiller; in, au fond de; bosom, co30*« j 

3. Among, au nombre de. 

, 6. U r e 9 on; none, rien; those things,. tout cela. .. 

. i» Preserved, entre'tenir; scorching heat, araeur; Mf 
spersed wiih,' semer de; springing, hatssant ; Carpets, tapi* » 

tofted; toufihj #<*/<***, (of gold); renewed, (which reus**)* 
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renewed every season, yields l he sweetest of atTperfunies ; the 
warbling of birds, the continual prospect of a fruitful country: 
in a word^ nothing pf what till then had made him. happy* 
could deaden the teeling of his grief. 

renouveler: (in) every season,- yields, T£\>w$rt\ lf prQ$j>fQfr 
spectacle ; made, rendre ; deaden, l'arractier a ; feeling, senti- 
ment. * ! ' ' • '*• 

OP THE COIAEOTTVB' PARTITIVE. 

The collectives general have nothing to distinguish them 
from substantives common, with regard to the 1 laws of 
agreement; but the collectives partitive- apparently- break 
through those laws in some instances. , . ', .: u 

RULE. The verb, which relates to a collective part.V" 
tive> ^s put in the plural,, when that> partitive is, followed 
hy the preposition 4e and a plural; hut ituiscipuft in this 
singular, either when the partitive is followed by a regi- 
men singular, or when it expresses a determinate quantity, 
or lastly, when it presents an idea independent of the 
plural which follows it ' ' i,( { 



plupart des hommes sont The greatest , part of men are 

bian prompts dona Uursjuge- very hasty in their judg- 

mens, ments. 

Bieu des philosophes se sont Many philosophers have been 

trompds, mistaken. 

But we ought lo say : } 

Une infinite* de peuple est ac- An immense number of people 

courue (regimen singular),. flocked together* ,; T 

La mottle* des soldats a/?e/i(de- One half of the soldiers has 

terminate quantity), perished. . \ 

Le plus grand nombre des Thegreater number of the troops 

troupes a perl (idea iudepen- jhas perished. 

dent ef the plural), 

We see/ then, that' 'ttie substantives partitive, la plu- 
part', une infinite, une foule, uh nombre, la plus gra/ide 
'partie, une eorte, etc. and words signifying quantity, such 
as peu, beaucoup, asses, moins, plus, pop, fant, cdmbien, 
and que used for combien, followed by a np*n joined *t$ 
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them by the* proportion d*, have not tbe least 

on the verb, and consequently, it is not with them that 

the verb agrees, but with the noun which follows them. 

Rftif amc. The words infiniU and la plupart, used ty 
4hemselves, require the verb in the plural: as, une ty- 
niti pensent, la plupart stint d'avis. 



i. Many persons experience that human life it every wferr 
a state in which much is to be endured and little to be en- 
joyed. 

ft. Matty post* think that poetry is the art of uniting pleaswt 
with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason. 
.' 3. Few person* reflect that time, like money, may be IsK bj 
unseasonable aVarice. 

A. So many years of fairiiliarhjr were chains of iron iriu& 
linked asetcttnes* nteU who beset me every hour. 

5. How many wise men * have thought that to Sednd* owi 
self from she world, was to pnll out the teeth df devour^ 
animus, and to tfke away from the wicked the ate of to 
poniard, from calumny its poisons, and 'from 'envy its serpeaU 

6. A company of young Phoenicians of uncommon &ea>4 
clad in fine linen, whiter then anew, danced a * long *^' 
the dances of their own * country, then those of EgJP 1 * ** 
lastly, those of Greece. 

7. A troop of nymphs crowned with flowers, wTtose loyelf 
tresses flowed over their shoulders and waved with the irM 
•swam in shoals behind her car. 

8. At the time of the invasion of Spain by the Moors, a* 
innumerable multitude of people retired into the Astnrus, ^ 
there proclaimed Peiaghil king* 

i. Much is, etc. (one has a great deal of pains, and! little rf 
wal ^njoymerits). 

3. Unseasonable, "hots de propos. 
'?4. Familiarity, habitude; linhed, Her; beset, obseMer. 

5. How many, que de ; to seclude one's self se retirer; p* 
out of arracher a ; to take away from, 6ter a. 

6. Company, troupe; clad in, et vein de; linen, lin. 

7. tlovely, TjesUi; tresses, cheveu; flowed y pendre; &#**> 

Ihrtfer? with, au- grtf de; swam, nager; shoals, foule; «*V 
eher. 

*. Moors, Maure; retired/ se *etirer; As tunas, Ast«r ieS > 
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9. A third part of. the enemy were left deed on the field*. of 
battle; .the rest surrendered at discretion* r 

10. T£e innumerable crowd of carriages which are to be teen. 
in. Lon4on during the winter, astonishes foreigner. .» 

9. A third party un tiers; enemy \ pi.; surrendered, se rendrei 

10. Crowd, quantite; which, are, (active voice, ou). 

PLACE OF THB SUBJECT WITH 1TEOARD TO- THE VERB. 

"We have seen that the subject of a verbis either a nouit 
or a pronoun, and that this subject must always be ex- 
pressed in French. It now only remains to kuow its 
place wify jeespect to the verb. 

RUX.E. iThe subject, whether noun or pronoun, 19 
generally placed before the verb. 

examples : 

' .i • 

L'ambition effrenee de quelques The mbridlad amotion of a few 

hommes a, dans torn les temps, men ha*, in all ages, been the 

4i4 /a.praie cause des revolt- • real cause of t&e revolutions 

t ions des e tats i ' t of empires. 

Qua/id nous nageons dans Fa- ' When we roll' in plenty , ! we 

bondance, it est bien rare que seldbm think of the miseries} 

•nous nous oceupiona des mauyt of others. 
dautrui; 



1. Youth ie foil of presumption {if expects every thing from 
itself ; although frail, it thinks itself alUeuffictent, and. tha* j* 
has nothing to fear* 

%. Commerce ft* like certain springs; if you attempt to * $\?*r% 
U*etr cojuteO'W dpyAhem up. 

3. It is enough that falsehood is falsehood, to he unworthy of 
a man who speaks in the presence of God, and who is to sacrifice 
every thing to truth. 

4. The ambition and avarice of man are the source*, ef Jilt* 
unhappiness. , 

1. Futlofpr**rtnptfon,<pTHompl\itvx; expects, sepromettve; 
UsetfaUr- sufficient, pouvotr toui; that it has, avoir. 

a. Springs, source; attempt, vouioir; dry up, (aire larir. 

3. // is enough, sufhre; false/pod, mensenge; is, sub].; i n , 
•a ; iatQ s4crifiu > 4pU- 



il 
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5. They punish, In Crete, three vices which halve nrittai 
unpunished in all other nations : ingratitude, dissimulation and 
avarice. 

6. Like the Numldian lion, goaded by cruel hunger, awl 
rushing upon a flock of feeble sheep, he tears, he slays, hesitw 
in blood. - - • 

5. Planished, ind-a; have remained, etre; in, ches. 

6. Like* semblabJea* goaded 6jr f etc (that cruel huagergoadt], 
deVorer; rushing, (which rushes upon), entrer dans; tears, fa 
fhtrer; «/<rjp, forger, 

-/ i . • 

EXCEPTIONS. 

ist. In interrogative phrases* the question is 
either with a pronoun or a noun; if with a pronoun 
this* is always placed after the verb: as, que dit-o&i 
irai-je a la campagne? de qui parle-t-dn ? if with a noon, 
the noun is sometimes placed befpre, and sometimes 
the verb; it stands before when the pronoun person 
frhich answers to it, asks the question': as, cette'nowtM 
esi-elle sHre? lee hommis se rendent-ils toujohrs a In 
ration ? it stands after, wben a pronoun absolute or in, 
interrogative adverb, placed at the beginning of tk 
phrase, allovr tne suppression of the personal pronoun: »V 
que dit voire ami ? a quoi s'occupe votre+frere ? ou demm 
voire cousin ? 

Remark. In interrogative sentences, when the verb 
which .precedes ily eUe, on, ends with a vowel, the letter i 
is put between that verb and the pronoun: as, arrive-t-ill 
viendra-t-elle? aime-t-on lee vauriens ? When je is after 
a verb, which' ends with e mute, we change that '* miW 
into^ aoute: as, aims' -je? puissSrje? But, as custom does 
not always admit je after the verb, we must adopt another 
turn, and say, in interrogating : est-ce que je cours 7 est' 
q8%MJ*dQre,?L 

i 

SXEBCJSB. 

; mi Have you forgotten all that Providence has done for job 7 
how have y ou escaped the shafts of your enemies? how havejd 
been Reserved from the dangers which surrounded you on ^ 

i. Escaped, echapper a; shafts, trail; preserved, gsraiit^ 
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sides?, could you be so blind as not to acknowledge and adore the 
all-powerful hand that has miraculously saved you? 

a. What mil posterity say of you, if, instead of devoting to 
the happiness of mankind the great talents which you have re- 
ceived from nature, you make use of them only to deceive and 
corrupt them? 

3. Do not the misfortunes which we experience often contribute 
to our prosperity ? 

4. Why are the worisof nature so perfect? Because each woric 
is a whole, and because she labours upon an eternal plan, from 
which she never deviates. Why, on the contrary, are the pro- 
ductions of man so imperfect? It is because the human mind 
being unable to create any thing, and incapable' of embracing 
the universe at a single glance, can * produce, only after having 
been enriched by experience and meditation. 

on all sides, de toutes parts; so as, assez pour; saved, con- 
server. 

a. Devoting, consacrer; mankind) homme, pi.; deceive, 
e'garer. 

3. Experience, eprouver ; turn out, tourner en. 
*■ 4* Because, c'est que ; and because, et que ; being unable, ne 
pouvoir; incapable, (not being able); at, de; glance, vue; 
/enriched, fecoude. 

adly. In the incidental sentences which express that we 
are quoting somebody's words: as, je meurs innocent, a 
dit Louis Xyi. I die innocent, said Louis XVI. Je le veux 
bien, dit-il; I am very willing, said he. 

Sdly. With an impersonal verb, and these words, tel, 
ainsu II est arrive un grand malheur, a great misfor- 
tuue has happened. Tel Hoit t'achamement du soldat 
que, etc. such was the fury of the soldier that, etc* 
Ainsifinit cette sanglante trag&die, thus ended that bloody 
i tragedy. 

XXEBOISB. 

1. True glory, said he, is founded in humanity: whoever 
prefers his own glory to the feelings of humanity, is a monster 

I of pride, and not a man. 

2. There have happened, for these * ten years, so many events, 

r * 

1. Is founded, ne se trouve pas hors de ; feelings, sentiment. 
a. There have happened for, il se passer depuis ; exceeding, 

Dd 
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exceeding att paaabilit y r that posterity will find it vejry dtttaK 

lo credit them. 

3. Such was /ft*/ incorruptible Phaeton, who answered tee 



deputies of Alexander, who were telUng jhtm that. this powerful 
monarch JoVtd htm ai the onl y JioneU man ; wall, tikes *, let 
hhn allow me j to be and. to appear so. 

4. Tftatf ended, by the ham ilia lion of Athens, that dreadjkl 
ztmrof twtjaty-snreli years, to ** which' ambition gave rise, which 
hatred made atrocious, and which was as fatal to- tHe Greeks, u 
thair ancient oosjedei'nltew had- pr^^ to them. 

hors de ; probability, misesnblaneat +iUJmd fmyidijkmtt, a*eir 
bien de la perns* to cmdit, ajoqter foi a> 

3. Loud, etttir; dtonmt mom, homtae de-hien ; wtll, ha! to 
bo «*>, eYett* lit; appear ac\ le pavoHre. 

4- Ended, se terminer ; ffi**rme, .firi>eiia%ei made, rendre; 
.fact proved, eve. 

4tbly. When the subjunctrre is used to express a wish, 
or for quauimim* nod a conAaona*: as, puiowen* ton* 6s 
peuplee se convaincre de cette vtriU, may all nations be 
cOnVihced of tins truth,; djuii-je y pMr, firai j should 
I perish tne*e , r wffl go, 

5tMy. "When <be subject & followed by several worth 
which are dependent npon k. This exception is strictly 
lo bo attended to,. whor* tha> wwdfti wbkmj depend on the 
& abject form an incidental sentence* wenohy hy its* tengtk, 
might .obscure the- relation of the verb to ttte anbject 
•Perspicuity here regains* that the sabjutt should be sa 

displaced. 

Sometimes? tawew, this ditplaema; of the sabject 1* 
only the effect of taste* and happens, whan wte wfeb is 
avoid an tebanlsWitioaa^adenoe: e*, when iw themiiddle 
of a speech, an orator 1 wishes to rouse the a*tt»tlonr of b* 
be* arers by a bold and unexpected turn. 

jBsttaets** 



z 1 • .Tntf gtti* ,swtar that ye* matf ne Vw experience* such mw- 

forttaaes! 

a. May yon, wise old man ! in a repowdiwsHfed by pfeasiag 
occupations enjoy ihepaetvlayhokt.oi thasnusesfty and charm 
your latter days wilh ihe hope of eternal felicity. *. 

'«t*. Grant, faire ; experience y j eprouver de. 

p. Old man, YieiUard;.Az/£<?/tf o^.saisfr; mt&, &&• 
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3. 'What is not in frhe power of ? tfee goto ! *w«re y*n at the 
lowest depths, the power -of Jupiter aenld dcaw you Iran 
theuce : were you in Olympus, beholding iheistar* under yoar 
Teet, Jupiter could plunge you to the bottom of stihe . atyrssjor 
precipitate you into the flames of gloomy 'Tartarus. ' 

4. There, throngh meadows enamelled with flowers, glide a 
thousand various rivulets, distributing .every where their pure 
(limpid) waters. 

•5. Already, fer the honour of ^Vance, ihere * had. come iulo 
admin istvation a man moved ielinguislied 1e* • his underttmdnlg 
and virtues than for his dignities. 

5. Is not in the power, ne pen vent ; were, suhj-a ; lowest 
depths, fond de l'abime ; power, puissance ; could, pouvoir, 
♦cond-i ; Olympus, Olympe; stars, aslre; gloomy, noir; 3ftir« 
tar us, Tart a re. k 

4. Through, au milieu de ; with, de ; glide, serpen ter ; rivulets, 
ruisseau; distributing, (which distribute). 

5. Had come, fctre entre"; administration (of affairs); under ~ 
standing, esprit. 

GOVERNMENT OV TM TOERB8. 

We have already observed, that when the regimen of 
a verb is a noun, it is generally placed after the verb; bat 
to this rule there is one exception, besides those which 
will hereafter be mentioned. 

Exception. In an interrogative sentence, the regimen 
is placed before the verb, when this r egiinen jb )oiim to 
an absolute pronoun. 



Quel objet voyez-vous? What object do yon see ? 

. j&±qtteU* sahnm twwapptifttez- To what immucb d» you apply 

voue 7 -yowrself ? 

De quelle affaire vous occupez- About what business are grou 

motu? :emfil*ytd ? 

Rnuuftk. In Freaeh, a *e*b oan <ne*er have trwrrjegi- 
jnens direct; therefore, when a *edb 4as two regimen*, 
one of them must necessarily be preceded by a prepo- 
sition. 

EXAMPIiZS: 

Donnez ce livre a potrefrim, Give that book to your bmJjier. 
\Oa a occuse Otcdtan dimpnt- Cipero has been accused «f ip»- 
<feoce e/ defoiblesse, prudence and weakness. 
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According to the natural order of the ideas, it should 
teem that the regimen direct ought to be placed before 
the indirect: however, as the perspicuity of the sentence 
does not allow it in all cases, the following role must be 
observed. 

RULE. When a verb has two regimens, the shorter is 
generally placed first ; but if they be of equal length, the 
regimen direct most be placed before the indirect. 

examples: 

Le* hypocrites rttudientdparer Hypocrites make il their sliwlj 
le vice des dehors de la vertu, to deck vice with the exlehcr 

of virtue. 

Les hypocrite* s'itudientdparer Hypocrites make it their study 
des dehors de Ja vertu les vices to deck with the exterior of 
les plus honttux el Its plus virtue the most shamefcj 
dicriis, ' and most odious vices. 

IS ambition sacrifie le present d Ambition sacrifices the present 
tavenir, mats la volupti sa- to the future , bnt pleasnrt 
crifie favour au present / sacrifices the future lo l «* 

present* 

EXEBCISE. 

i. Illustrious examples teach us, that God ha* hurled ft* 
their thrones princes who contemned his laws : he reduced » 
' the condition of beasts the haughty Nebuchadnezzar, who ww® 
- to usurp divine honours. 

a. Wretched is * the man who feeds his mind with chimera*- 
3. Our interest should prompt us to prefer virtue to M 
wisdom to pleasure, and modesty to vanity. 

i. Teach, apprendre; hurled, renverserj haughty, «P erbe > 
Nabuchodonosor ; wanted) vouloir. 
a. Feeds, repaitre. 
3. Should ', devoir, ind-i ; prompt, porter ; pleasure, votar** 

RULE. A noun may be governed at once hy W 
•verbs, provided those verbs do not require different** 
gimens. ' 

examples : 

On doit aimer et respecter les We ought to love and respet 

■' »rois, kings. ,i 

-Ce general attaaua tt prit la That general attacked and W* 

▼*««i the city. 
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But we must not say, cet ojficier atfyqua et se rendit 
maitre de la viUe, ..that officer attacked, ana made himself 
master of the city, A different turn should he given to 
tlxe sentence, hy placing the noun after the Bret verb, 
and en be Core the second : as, jcvt officver attaqua Ja vilie 
e£ 8* en rendit matbre, that officer attacked the jcity .and 
made himselfauaster of it. 



EXERCISE. 

i. Luxury; is: like a torrent, yrhichcarxw a*tqy;m& overturn 
every thiug it meets. 

a. Nothing can * resist the operation of time : it, at length, 
undermines, alters or destroys every thing. 

5. Among the Spartans, public education had two objects: 
the first, to harden their bodies by fatigue; the second, to excite 
and nourish in their minds the love of their country, and. au 
enthusiasm for what is great. 

i . Carries, away, en trainer ; overturns, renverser \ every, thing, 
tout ce que. 

a. Operation, action; at length, a la lotigue; undermines } 
miner. 

5. Among the Spartans, a Sparta; to, de,; - harden, endurcfr } 
by, a; their must be rendered hy the article.; jor, de. 

OP THE USE PROPER, OB ACCIDENTAL, OY MOODS AN© 

TENSES. 

Indicative. 

The present is used to express an existing state: as, je 
suis id, I am here; an invariable state; as, JPieu est de 
toute iternitS, God is from all eternity,; a future near at 
hand: as, c'e&tdemainftte, to-morrow is a holiday; or 
eveu a preterit, when we mean to give a so*t of picture 
of what would have been ; a mere narration. , Thus, we 
And in Racine: fm mu voire maUieurm* file txfltoJ par 
see ehe¥mux, 1 ha*e -seen yom unhappy son ctaagged along 
by his horses: btit, sudderily, passing fvomtbe^ietejrit<to 
the present, he adds: it veut tes mppeter, et ea <♦*>•# Us 
effiraie; he calls out to stop them, but his Toice frightens 
them. 

i&2 
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In English, «the verb to be is frequently used with the 
participle present: as, I am reading, I was translating, I 
shall be writing; a construction not adopted in French, 
and wbenerer fouud, it is to be translated iu French simple 
by the verb put in the tense expressed by the verb to bi 
Thus, am being the present tense of the verb to be, lam 
reading must be expressed bj je lie, the present tense of the 
rerb tire, to read; and shall be being the future tense of 
the rerb to be, J shall be writing must be rendered j'icrirai, 
the future tense of the verb icrire, to write. 



SURCISJE. 

i. He is in his chamber, where he is unbending hi* mind 
from the fatigue of business, by some instructive and agreeable 
reading. 

a. Truth, eternal by its nature, is immutable as God himself. 

3. I never let a day pass without devoting an hour or two to 
reading the ancients. 

4* It is this week that the new piece comes oat. 

5. The armies were in sight, nothing was heard on all sides 
but dreadful cries: the eugagement began. Immediately 1 
cloud of arrows darkens the air and covers the combatants; 
nothing is heard but the doleful cries of the dying, or the clat- 
tering of the arms of those who fall in the conflict; the earth 
groans beneath a heap of dead bodies, and rivers of blood stream 
every where; there is nothing in this confused mass of men 
enraged agaiust one another, but slaughter, despair, revenge and 
brutal rage* 

j. Is unbending, delasser; reading, lecture. 
. a. By, de; immutable, immuable. 
. 5. Zjp/, *; devoting^ consacrer. 
4- Comes out, on donner. 

5. Sight, presence; nothing was, etc. on ne que, ind-a; the 
engagement began* on en veniraux mains, ind-3; cloud, nuee; 
arrows, trait; darkens, obscurcir; nothing is, etc. on ne plus 
que; doleful, plain tif; clattering, bruit; conflict, melee; groans, 
'glmir; beneath, sou* 5 heap, mtNtceau; rivers, ruisseau; stream, 
couler; there is nothing in 9 etc. ce ne etre dans; mass, am as; 
enraged, ach*rn4; lmt % que; slaughter, massacre; rage, fur zur. 

The imperfect is used to denote the repetition of an 
action at a time which is past: as, quand fetois a Paris > 
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j'allois souvent aux Champa Elysies; when I was at Pans, 
I often wept to the Champs ElysSes : adly. For a past 
which has some duration, especially in narrations: as, 
Rome etoit d'abord gouvernie par des rois, Rome was at first 
governed by kings. 

BXEilCISB. 

1. When I was at Paris, I went every morning to take a walk 
in the Champs El/sees, or the Bois de Boulogne ; afterwards I 
came home, where I employed myself till dinner, either in 
reading or writing; and in the evening, 1 generally went for 
amusement to the French Theatre or the Opera. 

2. When / was in the prime of life, like the light butterfly 
I fluttered from object to object, without being able to settle to 
any thing: eager for pleasure, I seized every thing that had its 
appearance: alas! how far was I then from foreseeing that I 
should deplore with so much bitterness the loss of this precious 
lime. 

3. For a short lime after Abraham, the knowledge of the true 
God still appeared in Palestine aud Egypt. Melchisedec, king 
of Salem, was the priest of the Most High a God i . Abimelech, 
king of Gerar, and his successor of the same name, feared God, 
swore by his name, and referenced his power. But in Moses's 
time, the nations adored even beasts and reptiles. Every thing 
was God but God himself. 

l. Take a walk, sepromener; in,k; came home, rentrer chez 
soi ; was busy, s'occuper; reading (by the verb); for amusement, 
me delasser; French Theatre, Co medte Franco ise. 

n.Jfrime of life, fleur de l'Age; butterfly, pa pi lion; fluttered, 
voler; being able, pouvoir ; settle, me fixer; eager for, avide de t ; 
had its appearance, m'en presentoit l'image; how, que; with so 
much bitterness (so bitterly). 

3. Swore, jurer; referenced, admirer; the nations, on; even, 
jusqu'a ; but, excepte*. 

* In French, the preterit definite and ihe preterit indefinite 
are no( used indifferently. 

We make use of the preterit definite, when speaking of 
a time which is entirely past, and of which nothing re- 
mains ; as, je fis un voyage a Bath le mois dernier, 1 took 
a journey to Bath last month; ficrivis hier it Home, I 
wrote yesterday to Home. To authorise the use of this 
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, there wnt be the sntarral of, at kaft, one day. 
It is nost-used in the historic etylfj 



i . Amenopbis conceived the design of making his son a con- • 
queror* He set about it, after ihe manner of the Egyptians, 
that is, with great ideas. All the children who were born on* 
the same day as Seaostris, were brought to court by order of ibe 
king, he had them educated as his own children, and with the 
same care as Sesoslris. When he woe grown up, he made him \ 
serve his apprenticeship in a war against the Arabs : this young 
prince learned there to bear hunger and thirst, -and subdued 
that nation, till then invincible. He afterwards attacked Ljbia, 
and conquered it. After these successes, he formed the project 
of subduing the whole world. In consequence of this*, he 
entered Ethiopia, which he made tributary. He continued )l\% 
victories in Asia. Jerusalem was the first to feel the force of 
his arms: the rash Rehoboam could not resist him, and Sesot- 
tris carried away the riches of Solomon. He penetrated into 
the Indies, farther than Hercules and Bacchus, and farther 
than Alexander did afterward. The Scythians obeyed him as 
ear as the Tanais; Armeuia and Cappadocia were subject to 
him. In a word, he extended his empire from the Ganges to 
the Danube* 

i . Mating, faire de ; set about it, s^y prendre ; afler, a ; idem, 
pensee; brought, amener; had educated, faire e'lever; grownup, 
grand ; made serve, faire faire; apprenticeship, «pps*atissage ; 
in, par; entered, entrer.dans ; made, xtm&re ; a* faros, pssqu'a; 
Cappadocia, Gappadoce. 

Tbe preterit indefinite is used either far a past inde- 
terminate, or for * past of which something still ^remains: 
as, j'ai voyage* en 1 talis, I have travelled in Italy j j'ai 
dije&ni ce matin a J^ondrss et dini. & JticJtmond, 1 break- 
fasted this morning in London and dined at -Richmond. 

The preterit indefinite is sometimes used instead of a 
future just approaching: as, av<*+vou8 buwitdt fini ? Awe 
you soon done? oui, j'ai fini done le moment; >yes, & shall 
have done in a .moment. 



i. Enflamed with the desire of knowing manhind, I have 
x. With, de; manhind, bomme, pi.; to, chez; polished na- 
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travelled, not only to the most polished nations, hut even to 
the most barbarous. I have observed them in the different de- 
grees of civilization, from the state of simple nature to the most 
perfect slate of society, and wherever I went, the result was the 
same: that is to say, I have every where seen beings occupied in 
drying up the different sources of happiness that nature had 
placed within their reach. 

2. I have travelled this year in Italy, where I had an * oppor- 
tunity of seeing several master-pieces of antiquity, and where 
I made a valuable collection of scarce medals. 1 there admired 
the perfection to which ihey have brought architecture, painting, 
and music j but what pleased me most there, was the beauty of 
the climate of Naples. 

lions, peuple police ; savage nations, nation sauvage ; from, * 
depms; to, jusqu'a; wherever 1 went, dans tous les pays} the 
result was the same l (I had the same result) ; in drying up, a tarir ; 
within their reach, a leur ported. 

a. Opportunity, occasion ; master-pieces, chef-d'ceuyre ; scarce, 
rare ; pleased me most, faire le plus de plaisir ; was, ind-i. 

The two preterits anterior differ in the same manner 
as the two preceding preterits, but they are always ac- 
companied by a conjunction or an adverb of time : as, je 
suis sorti dee quej'ai eu dini, I went out as soon as I bad 
dined \ feus fini hier 4 midi, 1 bad done yesterday at 
noon. 

Tbe pluperfect denotes tbat a thing was done before 
another, which was itself done at a time which is past: 
as, j'avois soupS quand il entra, I had sapped when be 
came in. ~*r- 

EXERCISE. 

i. As soon as I had examined this phenomenon, I tried .to 
find out its causes. 

a. As soon as we had crossed the river, we found ourselves 
in a wood where there was not a single path-way traced. 

3* As soon as the great Sesostris had satisfied his ambition, 

i. As soon as, des que; friej to find out, en rechercher. 
a. Crossed, traverser; found ourselves, se trouver engage^ 
path-way, sen tier de. 

5, The whole, qf the day, jour en tier; administering, reudre, 
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fry the osaqnsst e>f ao many empires, he :r«t*araad inlo "Egy|t ? 
where ha nsreicd the whole .of tbedagr to administering tint 
justice io his staple, and, in the evening, he recreated hind? 
br holding ooajerences wilt the Learned, «r ky ee*nms»gffia 
,tne moat upright people of hi* kingdom. 

«4» I new 1 «*<r rwcewed, 4ilre most of the grandees, an edvcatai 
in which I had imbibed nothing bnt sentiments of pride aotj 
.ineensihittty; that it, -they had « dona «rcry Jfctng in their power,] 

10 stifle in.nie the happy and tamenelaat dispoaiUoau winch ({ 
<tod iwcmnd from TUtore. 

4nf-i; a/rial, *K*ci ;r*eremfed, eWJasaer; ay holQurg vonferencts, 
a s'entretentr ; upright, honnete ; people, gena. 

4* Grand**, grand; imbibed, puiser; M«y, on; £* Mei r 
power, oa nu'on potrfoir; aftjn?, e^oufierj benevolent, biejini- 
eent. 

As foreigners find the use off these difiereht preterits at- 
tended with great difficulty, we shall give the following 
analysis, in order more dearly to explain the manner io 
which we nse them. 

We read in Mtanmetefc 

CSiieour, a T&ge de quinxe ane, Celicour, .at the age of fifteen, 

avoit eHe* dans *te month *e ' had been in the world wiat 

fa/aw +pp*lie v* p*M pro* is called a irttle prodigy. 
dige; 

The author employs the alimerfeat, because he speaks 
of a period of time anterior to au those which he is going 
to mention v 

11 faisoit dee vers Us pine $av He composed the moat agree- 
ians dp monde; il n'y avoit able lore*- sonnets iaiaain- 
pas dans le voisinageunejolie able: there was not a .pretty 
femme ,au*il neut ciUbrie; woman in the neighbourhood 
'^dtolt dommage de iaisser that he had not celebrated; 
tant de 'taUns -enfbuis dans it was pity to let so many 

june\potite*i>iUe ; JRa/fede?c4t talent* he'btirved in a irtile 
en tire le thidtre. town ; Paris was the theatre 

on which tfiey ought to be 

exhibited. 

♦ 

Here the author makes use of the imperfect* because he 
speaks of the habitual employ iof'Celicour. 
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Ss fou fit si biea r que sen phn And; thmjtmmtrivtd* matters *o, 
se *eWut«fe fy em>ayer} that hie lather determined \& 

send him there. 

Now the author passes to the preterit definite, because 
he is no longer speaking of what CeUeour used' to do, but 
of wbait he did aft at lime past, and of which nothing re- 
mains. 

fepen4tofam?lfonn&*Aemnte 9 This father mw a good sort of 

qui aimoic f esprit sans en man, who- was fond of wit,. 

•pmtj el qui admiroit; sans without haying any, and 

eavoir pourqttol, tout ee qui admtred y without knowing" 

vewoit de la capitate. II why, every thing that came 

*v»it mime dee-relations* Ut- from tfre metropolis. Nay, ' 



ter aires, et du nombneJleses he even had some literary 
Aorrespondans e'toit ua con- connexions, and among hi* 
noiseeur neatmi JK d* Flo- correspondents was a con- 
mi, noisseuT* of the name of Pin- 
tat;. 

Hone, again* the anther resumes the form of the im- 
perfect) because be is now* speaking of the habitual state 
4>f CeKcoor's father, in his little town, and because in 
this passage he jnerely relates what that father was 
<k>ing at a tune past, which has no hind of relation to 
the present* 

Ce fut principoiemenf & Uti que It was particularly to htm that 
£4Utourfnt reeommandi, C&icoux was recommended. 

The form of the preterit definite is now resumed, be- 
«ause this is an action passed,, at a time of which nothing 
is left, etc* 

EXBBCISX, 

x. God, who had treated h'i$ angels in holiness, would hw* 

their happiness depend upon themselves: they might insure; 

-their felicity, by giving themselves willingly to their Creator; 

but they delighted in themselves, and not in God: immediately 

atfcose spirits of light became spirits of darkness. 



4. Have their kappines* to depend, (-that their happiness), de- 
pendre, subj-a ; might, pouvoir ; delighted in, se pUrire en ; of 
light, Lumineux ;. 4caMnew % tfcltfctm 
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a. There it a letter which Philocles has written to a friend of 
hit, about hit project of making himself king of Carpalhui. I 
perused that letter, and it teemed to me to be the hand of Phi- 
locket. They had perfectly imitated hit writing. This letter 
threw me into a strange surprise. I read it again and again, ani 
could not persuade myself that it was written * by Philocla. 
when I recalled to my mind the affecting marks which he hd 
given me of hit disinterestedness and integrity. 

3. Those who had shewn the greatest zeal for the state and 
my person did not think themselves obliged to undeceive me, 
after so terrible an example. I myself was afraid lest truth 
thould break through the cloud, and reach me in spite of alt 
my flatterers. 1 felt within myself that it would have raised in 
me bitter remorse. My effeminacy, and the dominiou which i 
treacherous minister had gained over me, threw me into a siid 
of despair of ever recovering my * liberty. 

# a. There is, voila; about, sur; Carpathus, Carpathie; toh, 
de ; they, ou ; again and again, sans cesse ; by, de ; when I rt- 
called to, repasser dans, iuf-3; integrity, bonne foi. 

3. Think not themselves obliged to, se croire dispense' de: #**! 
afraid lest, craindre que; break through, percer, su bj-a ; noes, 
parvenir jusqu'a ; in spite of, malgri; raised in, causer a; eft- 
minacy, mollesse; dominion, ascendaut; treacherous, perfide; 
gained, prendre; threw, p longer; recovering, reutrer en. 

The difference between the two future tenses is, that 
the period of time expressed by the future absolute maj 
or may not be determined : as, J'irai it la campagne, or, 
Firai demain a la campagne ; while, in the future anterior, 
the time is necessarily determined: as, J'auraifini quani 
vous arriveres* 

exercise. 

» 

i. Remember that youth is but a flower, which will wither up 
almost as soon as open. Thou wilt see thyself gradually changed. 
Smiling graces, sweet pleasures, strength, health, and joy, will 
vanish like a pleasing dream ; nothing but the sad remembrance 
will be left thee. 

a. I shall next year take a journey into Greece, and 1 am 
preparing myself for it by reading that of the young Auarcharsis. 



open 
will 



i. Will wither •, (will be almost at soon whithered) se'eher; 
\en, <Sclore;. gradually, inseusiblement; lively, riant; nothing 
ill be left, il n'eu rester. 
a. Take, fairs; for it, y; reading, lecture de. 
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3. When you have read the celebrated discourse of Bossuet 
oil Universal History, and studied in it the causes of the gran- 
deur and the fall of states, you will be less astonished at the 
revolutions, more or lesa sudden, that modern empires have 
experienced, which appeared to you in the most flourishing 
state. 

> ■ ^ * 

5. Have read, ind-8; and, que vous, ind-8; in it, y\fall> 
chute ; sudden-, subite; (that have experienced the modern em- 
pires, which, etc.); appeared, ind-2. 

CONDITIONAL. 

"We make use of the conditional: 

» 

ist.* To express a wish :♦ as, Que je serois, or faurois 
iU % . content de reussir dane cette affaire, how: glad I should 
be, or should have been, to succeed in that affair. 

odly. With si f if, whether, expressing a doubt: as, 
Demandez-lui s'il seroit venu avec nous, suppose 1 qju'il n'etU 
pas eu affaire; ask him whether he would have come with, 
os, had he not been busy. 

3dly. Before or after the imperfect, or pluperfect of 
the indicative, preceded by si: as, Nous nous epargne- 
rions bien des peines, si nous savions modfrer no* dtsirs; 
we should spare ourselves much pain, did we know how 
to moderate our desires. Vous auriez 4tf plus heureux, si 
vous aviez su'wi mes conseils; you would have been more 
happy, if you had followed my advice. 

4thly. ' With, quarid, used instead of si, quoique; or? 
quand mime, the verb preceded by qudnd is generally in 
one of the conditionals; as, Quand I'avare poss&derott tout 
For du monde, il ne seroit pas encore content; were the 
miser to possess all the gold in the world, still be would 
not be satisfied. 

5tbly. Lastly, for various tenses or the indicative: as f - 
Croiriez-vous votre fils ingrat? could you think your son 
ungrateful? which means, croyez-vous> etc. I'auriez-vous 
saupcorinS, d'un) tel vice ? could youi^e jSuspected hint of 
spcb a vice? which means, Vavez-vous, etc. quelle raison 
jtourrqif ntfernpfcher d'aUer t pous.voir 9 what clause could 
prevent pie from coming to sec you? which ineans, quelle 
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EXERCISE. , 

l. If il ware even possible forme* always to act conforms!^ 
to equity, at it is the multitude that must judge their conduct, 
the wicked would always blame and contradict them from ma- 
lignity, and the good sometimes from mistake. 

a. What false steps I should have made but for yon, at my 
entrance in to the world \ 

5. But for your counsel*, I should have failed in this under- 
taking. 

4- How satisfied I should have been, if you had sooner in- 
formed me of your happiness! 

• • • 

5. If we gave to infancy none but just and 6!4af nolioni, 
there would £ra much less considerable uumber of false wits in 
the world. 

6. Had Alexander conquered the whole world, Mat ambition 
would not have teen satisfied ; he would still have found himself 
confined in it. 

7 . Could you believe him vain enough to aspire to that higi 
degree of honour? 

8. Could you ever have thought him capable of deserting tie 
good canse> to go and aide With the rebel*? 

9. Wouidyourenounee\*va% useful to the pretest generation, 
because envy fastens on yon? 

1. If even, quand ineme ; were, conn-i ; for men (that men)} 
to act, auhj-aj /*<*£»> \v&* <**> would blame, ind-^r; contradict, 
croiser, ind-7. 

a. What, que &e; t steps, demarche,; but for, sans, 

3. But for, sans; failed, echouer." 

4. How, que. 

5. We, on; o triuch less* considerable hitmbfer, \Aitt taolns. 

6. (When Alexander would have conquered); confined, trop 
a l'e'trott. 

8. Deserting, abandonner j to go qnd side with, pour so f anger 
aous les drapeaux de. 

'9. Renounce) Venoncer k) fastens, saClacher; on ydu, a vos 
pas. f 

,: Fdrergrj^rtar^ vety ■ *pt to use' the ftrture Or rtfc Vdnv 
'Ational dftefrfc*, When ^Ai\rg *i^>d^ $tie\ s, Tfcfe? 'Sa*, 
/'trat demain & la campagne, s'il fera ^ou> T J &aH k gb 
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into the country to-morrow, if the weather he fine : vms 
auriez vu le roi si vpup series ven^u, you would have spen 
4he king if you had come. The impropriety of this 
construction will be obviated hy attending to the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. "When a *erb is preceded by si, meaning; sup± 
pose que, the present is used instead of the future absolute j 
the preterit indefinite, instead of the future anterior; the 
imperfect instead of the conditional present, and the plu.7 
perfect instead of the conditional V& 1 - 

EXAMPI^ : 

Tirol demain a la campagne* I shall go to-morrow iuto the 

s'il fait beam country, if it be fine weather. 

II aura eu I'avantage, s'il a He will have had the advaiv- 

suivi pos conseils ; {age, if he has followed your. 

advice* . 

Je serois content t si je vous I should be. pleased, if I saw 
voyois applique' ; you apply to study. 

J'aurois iti content, si je vous I should have been pleased, if I 
avois vu applique's had seen you attentive to your 

studies. 

Remark. This rule does not bold good, either when 
si Ms placed between two verbs, the first of which impltefe. 
jdpubt, uncertainty: as, je lie sais s'il viendra; or with 
the second conditional past; as, vous m'eussiez trouvt si 
vou* fussiez venu ce matin. 

EXEBCJSE. 

i. A young man who is just entering the career of letters, 
will conciliate the good will of the public, if he consider his first 
successes only as an encouragement to do hotter. 

3. That absurd criticism will have amused only fools or 
malicious people *, if attention has been paid to the spirit 
that pervades the whole, and the manner iu which it is 
written. 

1. Is just entering, debuter dans; career, carriere; will 
•conciliate, s'attiter ; good will, hienvtiftante ; • consider, re-* 
carder. 

. 2. Fo\ols, sot; malicious, raechant; paid, fa ire; pervades the 
whole^. r4guer d'uu bout a l'autre; in wAfah, don(. , . 
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* 

5. Life would posses* many more tweeU and charms, if ma, 
instead of tearing one another to piece*, formed but one society 
«jf brethren. 

4* The Athenian! would kayo found in the young Alcibiata 
the only man capable of insuring their superiority in Greece, 
had not that vain thoughtless people farced him, by an unjmt, 
or at least, imprudent sentence, to banish himself from his 
country. 

5. 1 know not whether reason will soon triumph over pre- 
judice and ignorance, but I am certain it will be the case, sooner 
or later. 

€. Rome had never attained that high degree of splendour ani 
glory which astonishes us, had it not extended its conquests as 
much by its policy as by its arms. 

i 

3. Possess, avoir ; tearing one another to pieces, s'entredi- 
chirer. 

4- Superiority, preponderance; thoughtless, leger. 

i». Know, savoir; it will be so, cela etre. 
v f. Attained ', parvenira; policy, politique. 



SUBJUKCTIVB. 

We have said that there are conjunctions which govern 
the indicative, and others which govern the subjunctive. 
.*We call principal proposition the- phrase which is followed 
by the conjunction, and incidental, or subordinate propo- 
sition, tl&at which is placed after the conjunction. In this 
seutence, je crois que vous aimet it jouer, je cross is the 
principal proposition, and vous aimex a jouer is the subor- 
dinate proposition : que is "the conjunction that unites the 
two phrases, 

GENERAL RULE. The verb of the subordinate pro- 
position must be put in the indicative, when the verb of 
the principal proposition expresses affirmation, in a direct, 
positive, and independent manner; but it is put in the 
subjunctive, when that of the principal proposition ex- 
presses doubt, wish or uncertainty. 

We say, je sais qu'il est surpris, I know he is sar- 

Srised; je crois qn'il viendra, I believe he will come, 
ut w» ought to say, je doute qu'il soil swrpris, I doubt 
being surprised; je dottie qu'M %>iennt t 1 doubt " 
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coming; je souJiaite qiiil rSussUee, I wish lie may. suc- 
ceed ' r je tremble qu'ilne succombe, 1 tremble lest be sh.ou^> 
foil. 

EXJSBCISI. 

1 . Thte glory which has been ascribed to the Egyptians of being 
the most grateful of all men, show* that they were likewise thje 
xnc*i sociable, 

- a. In Egypt, when it we* proved that the conduct of a dead 
man * had been bad, they condemned his memory, and he was 
denied burial. 

3» / am euro that, by moderation, mildness and politeness, yon 
will dipafm even * «o vy itself, 

4- The new philosophers say that colour is a sensation. of i\jm 
soul. 

5. I believe you are as honest and disinterested as you seem 
to be. v 

6. I doubt whether the Romans would ever have triumphed 
over the Gaul?, if the different efrief* of this warlike people had 
not been disunited. 

7. I could wish that the love which we ought to have for ope 
another were^ihe principle of all our actions* as it is the basis of 
all virtues. • 

$. /car lest it should be said that you feed upon chimeras, and 
that you take the shadow for the reality. . * 

9. The new philosophers will have colour to be a sensation of 
the soul. 

io. I will have you to be as honest and disinterested as, yon 
'seem to be. .1 

•' ■.•••"• 

) . Which Aae, etc. , qu'pn ; offfWfa/, donner ; grateful), refcon-v. 
noissant. 

3. Was denied, priver de ; burfat, sejsuUur*. t 

3. /?y, avec; politeness, honnltete. . . 

4» Sensation i sentimeut. 

5. Seem to be, le parol ire. 

6. Whether, que. 

8. //, on ne ; feed upon, serepallrede. 

9. Will have, vouloir ; colour to be ( that colour be). 

Do, did, will, would, should, can, coufil,' may, and 
might, are sometimes, with respect to the French lan- 
guage, simply fifeus of teases,: at others they are real 
teris, 
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There can be no difficulty about do and did ; these ate 
mere expletives, denoting interrogation, negation or merely 
emphasis, when they are joined to a verb. / do love, 
j'aime; t did love, j'aimots or j'aimai; do I love, aime-je; 
did I love, aimois-je or aimai-je; / do not love, je n'aime 
pas \ I. did not love, je n'aimois pas or je n'aimai paa. In ail 
these cases, they are not expressed in French. But when 
they are followed by a noun or a pronoun, then they are 
real verbs, and mean faire. Do me thai favour, faites-moi 
ce plaisir *, he did it, il 1e fit,. or, in short, by any thing else 
.except the verb with which they are necessarily connected: 
as, lie did more than could have been expected, il fit plis 
4}uon n'eut pu esperer . 

Should is ouly a sign of the conditional, when it ex- 
'presses a thing which may happen upon some condition: 
/ should like a country life, if my affaire would permit me 
to indulge my inclination; j'aimerois la Tie cbampetre, a 
mrs affaires me permettoient de suhrre mon godt. Bat, 
when it implies duty or obligation, it is a verb, and most 
be expressed by the rerb devoir: as, we should never swerve 
from the path of virtue, nous ue deviions jamab nous ecarter 
du sentier de la verlu. 

Can, could, may and might, are not so difficult as they 
appear at first sight; because, in almost every instance, 
there' is no impropriety in rendering them by the verb 
pouvoir. In general, the first two imply a power, a possi- 
bility, a capability, etc. and the Others; permission, pro- 
bability, etc. 

1 Do, Midi ehall, will, etc. are sometimes used eltiptieally 
in the answers to interrogative sentences. . This construc- 
tion is not used in French. We must repeat the verb, 
accompanied with a pronoun expressive of the idea of the 
interrogative sentence : shaUyou do your exercise to-day ? 
yes, I shall; must be translated by, feres -vous voire 
theme aujourd'huil oui,Je le ferau 

i JtXLATIONS BETWEEN TUB T£NS£6 OF THE INMCATIV*. 

RULE. When the first verb is in the imperfect, the 
preterit or the pluperfect, and the second denotes a tern- 
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porary action, this second verb is pat in the imperfect, if 
we mean- to express a present. 

SXAMPLS : 

Je croyois, fai cru t favois cm I thought, I have thought, I had 
que vous e'tudUez les mathe- thought that you were study- 
matiques; iug the mathematics. 

In the pluperfect! if we mean to express a past 

XXAMP&E: ,) 

II m'assura qu'il riavoit jamais He assured me that he had never 
tant r*i laughed so much* 

And in the' present of the conditional, if we mean to 
express a future absolute. 



On m'a dit que votrefrhre vien- I was told your brother would 
droit d Londres thiuer pro- come to town next winter* x 
chain ; 

But, although the first verb may be in some of these 
tenses, yet the second is put in the present, when this 
second Terb expresses a thing which is true at all times. 

example: > 

i 

Jevous disois, jevous ai dit> je I told you, I have told yon, I 
pons auois <tit, que la sante had told you, that health 
fait lafilicili du corps, et le constitutes the happiness of 

• sauoir cellede tdme ; the body, a ad knowledge that 

of the soul. • ' ' 

Rem a ax. In phrases where the imperfect is preceded by 
que, it denotes sometimes a past, sometimes a present, with 
respect to the preceding verb. It denotes a past, when 
the verb which is joined to it by the conjunction que is in 
the present or future. v, 

xxamflb: 

* * • • 

Vous savez ou vous saurez que You know or you must know 
U peuple Romain e*toit aussi that the Romans were a peo- 
uvide qrtambitieuxy ' pie as covetous as they were 

' ambitious. 
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Bat it denotes a* present, when the verb -which pa- 
cedes it is in the imperfect, one of the preterite or \k 
pluperfect. 

EXAMPLES : 



On disolt, on a dil t on auoit dit 
que Phocion iioii Uplusgrand 
et U plus honne*te hom/ne de 
•on temp* ; 
Dee qu'on eut appro d A thine* 
- qu Alcibiade etoit d LaceUU^ 
mone, on se repentit de la pre- 
cipitation aveo laqueUe on 
t auoit condamnSf 



It was said, it has "been said, !: 
had been said, that Phocioa 
was the greatest and most 
nprighj. man of hta age. 

As soon as it was known at 
Athens that Alcibiades was 
at Lacedemou, the Athenian 
repented of the precipitation 
with which they had ctu- 

, demned hiin. 



Nevertheless, the imperfect denotes the part, in this last 
instance, when it signifies an action which was past before 
that which is expressed by the first verb. - 



example : 



En listtnt thlstoire des ttmpk In reading the history ef fct- 
hJ/vrques, vous devez avoir • • roic tii&e*, you • must havt 



remarqui que • ees homn#s y 
dont on a fait des demi-dieux, 
e'toient des chefs feroces, et 
barbares, digues a peine du 
.mom d*hum/ne<; 



remarked that those men wit) 
have been made demi-gods, 
Were ferocious and barbarous 
chiefs, scarcely deserving tta 
name of men. 



\+ \ tfought you were^ not ignorant that, to teach other! 
the pfiuctplesof'au ar£ qr science, one needs to have experience 
and skill. 

' * a. I had- 'been /oW, that your sweetest occupation was to form 
your lH»te, yaar heart and jour under* landing. 

S/'Dafins*, In' li'i's" flight, being * reduced ' to the necessity d 
drinking water muddy and iftfooied by dead bodies, affirmed thai 
he never had drunk with so much pleasure* 



i«» 



. i. Were ignorant, ignorej; teach, instruire dans; needi, 
avoir besom ; skill, tiabiteleY ' 

. *• J tad, etc,. ( by, tjxe active voice ) onl . , 

3. Flight, derouUj muddy y bourbeux; affirmed, assurer. 
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4* Care has been taken to inculcate in me, from infancy* that 
I should succeed in the world, only in proportion, as I should 
join to the desire of pleasing, a great deal of gentleness and 
civility. ' • i 

5. Ovid has said, that study softens the manners and corrects 
every thing that is found in us rude and barbarous. 

6. Yon know that those pretended heroes, of whom Pagan, 
antiquity has made gods, were only barbarous and ferocious 
kings, who overran the earth, not so much to conquer as to 
ravage it, and who left every where traces of their fury and of 
their vices. 

7. It has been said of Pericles, that, his eloquence was. like a 
thunderbolt which nothing could resist. 

8. As soon as Aristides had said, that the proposal of Themis^ 
tocles was unjust, the whole people exclaimed, that they must 
not think of it any longer.' 

.o,. Had you read the history of the early . ages, you would 
know, that Egypt was the most enlightened country in the uni- 
verse, and that whence knowledge spread iuto Greece and the 
neighbouring countries. 



4* Care has, etc. (active voice) on avoir ; fame, me; in 
portion, autant; civility, honnetete'. 

5. Corrects, effacer ; is found, se trouver de. 

6. Overran, parcourir; not so much, moins.* 

7. //, on ; thunderbolt, foudre, m. ; (to) which, 

8. Exclaimed, s'ecrier ; they must, falloir, ind-a; ofit,y; any 
longer, plus. 

I 9. Ages, temps; whence, celui d'ou ; neighbouring, circon- 
voisin ; countries, lieu* 

MIRATIONS BETWEEN TBK TEHSES OF THIS SUBJUNCTIVE AND 

THOSE OF THE INDICATIVE* 

* 

RULE I. When the verb of the principal proposition 
is in the present or future, we put in the present of the 
subjunctive, that of the subordinate proposition if we mean 
to express a present or future j but we put it in the preterit, 
if we mean to express a oast : we say, 

II faut que celui qui parte se He that speaks should ac- 
mette a la portee de celui qui commodate himself to the 
fecoutej understanding of him that 

listens. .. .i 
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11 vowshm que voire fr^re so it He will with your faster sta] 
eh la* parti* / one of the party. 

But we most say, 

Pour s'itre ilevie d ce point de To have risen to that pitd*; 

grandeur \ i( faut que Rome grandeur, Rome nwsl hii 

ait 1 en une suite non inter- had an uninterrupted ak- 

rompue de grands kommes ; cession of great men. 

Exckttton. Though the first re* be in the present or 
fntnre, vet we may put the second in the imperfect, or 
pluperfect of the subjunctive, when some conditional eij 
pression is introduced into the sentence. 

examples: 

11 n'est point d*homme t quelquc There is no imh, what"* 
mirite qi/itait, qui ne fat merit he may hm> *', 
trhs-mortifU % s'il saveit taut would not feel very *& 
cequ'onpense delui; mortified, were he to iwf 

all that is thought of him 

SH\ trout>era-t-on un homme Where will you find the n^ 

qui ne fit la mime faute , s'U who would not have cot- 

itoit expose* ou& mSme* ten- uuttec? the same error, »\ 

tat ions? he been exposed to^the^ 

temptations. 
Je doute que votre frere e6t I doubt whether your brothej 
retussi sans voire assistance, • would have succeeded, 1*' 

it not been for your assist 
ance. - 

EXBRCISB. 

He who wishes to teach an art,, must know it thorovghfji *' 
must give none but clear, precise and well-digested nolioui c ■ 
it : he must iiptil them, one by one, into the miuds •* *"" ^ 
pils* and, abpve all, he must not overburden their vxmi 
with useless or unimportant rifles. , ■ ] 

\ *. fle must field to the force of truth, when they shall ^ 

suffered it to appear in its real right. ' t 

t ' • • • » • •• ' . f 

- . i»;(ftjmust tfrat he yftto, etc, know it ) ; he must (not repesteaj 
que ; instil* (sire eulrer j by f k ; overburthen> surcharger. 

a. (It jnnst in*-*?,, that he); yield, se retidre ; 'sujfered, $ 
mettre ; it to appear,, (ibatjt appear) ; real light, vrai jour. J 
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5. TKert is fid Work, however perfect people may suppose it, 
that would *ol be liable to criticism, if it were examined with 
severity and in every point of view. 

4- I doubt Whether hit piece would have had the approbation 
bf connoisseurs, if he had not determined to make in it- the, 
changes fo\x judged necessary. ; 

A 

3. Would be \iable, preter, subj-2 ; with severity, a la rigueur j 
in, eons ; point of view, face. 

4. Had determined, se decider; in it, y ; judged, ind-4- 

' > - . • i 

RULE II. When the first verb is in the imperfect, 

either of the preterits, the pluperfect, or either of the 

conditionals, we put the second in the imperfect of the 

subjunctive, if we mean to express a present or a future : 

kit we put it in 'the ^lupeWfect, if we mean to texjfress a 

fast. 

We say, je voulois, fai voulu, feus voulu, je voudrois 

or feu88e voulu que vous finissiez cette affaire : hat, we 

ought to say, je ne savois pas, je n*ai pas su 9 etc. que 

vous eussiez etudie les mathematiques. 

REitfiitK. With the preterit hrdeftrihe the second Verb 
is put in the present, if it expresses an action which is, or 
majr 'be tt&ri^at all tim&f: afc, Dtieu a MbW&&* feu» de 
tuniques fort Minces', trdrisparentes du dehors-, qftb qu'qH 
pufesfe vdir a fruiter* / God has surrounded the eyes with 
very thin tonics, trasparent on the outside* that we may dee 
fehroogh them ; and in tW preterit, if we toean tor express 
a past : <as, U ttfaiiu qti'il aift solltefee' ses jugssj he nnift 
fcave been «bl%ed *o*oliett his judges. . , r. 

, , EXERCISE. 

, .•• • •• • , . ;• • 

i. to. 4e Turfetfue never would toy any thing oh credit, 6f 
tradesmen, for fear, he used to say, they should lose a great 
*art ©ffbl, if .he happened to be killed. AH the workmen who 
were employed about his house, bao 4 order* to brin^' in their 
bills before he set but for the campaign, and, >hey were, regular Jy 

lflOfeukh vdulpir,, «ind-9; buy orp credit, prendre a cre'diy; 
of; chess ; happened; ventr ; were employed, travail I er ; about, 
pour \ bills, memo ire ; he, on j set out for, 'tfe raellre en. 
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a. It would be better for a man who truly love. himteU, to 
kZ hi. life, than to forfeit hi. honour by .ome ba*e and ahamelul 
action. 

S Lrcureu., in one of hi. law., Atdforiidden the lighting 
of thole who come from a feart in the evening, that the fear -. 
not bring able to reach their hou.es might j>M»ent them from 
getting drunk. 

4. People used the hark of tree., or .kin., to write upon* 
before paper was known. 

5. Go and * ask that old man, for whom yon are planting? 
he will an.wer you ; for the immortal god., who have ordered, 
both that I should profit by the labour of thaw that have preceded 
■e, and that thow who .hould come after me should profit by 



nine* 



a. To lose, (that he would hie)} forfeit* :lernir. 

3. In, par; the lighting of, que on fairer , subj-a j that, afin 
que ; reach their houses, se rendre chez eux ; getting drum, 
renivrer. 

4. People, on ; bar*, ecorce ; shins, peau ; known, en usage. 

5. gave ordered, vouloir ; both, et; by, de. 



In inteiro^tive and negative sentences, the second verL 
is generally in the subjunctive: as, Quel est Vinsenst qui 
tienne pour sdr qu'il vwra demain ? Fox* ne pous per* 
,$uadie% pas que Iqschoses pussent lourner si maL 
.- The verb is likewise in the subjunctive after the super- 
lattrve relative, and frequently after an impersonal verb J 
as, le meiUeur cortege qu'un prince puisse avoir, c'est b 
corlige de ses sujets. 

The subjunctive is elegantly used in elliptical phrase^ 
where the principal proposition is omitted : as, qu'il vwei 



qui) whoever loves me let him follow me; heureux Vhomm 
qui pent , nefdt-ce que dans sa vieillesse, jouir de toute k 
force de sa raison! {quand ce ne seroit que) happy 41 
man that can, were it only in his old age, enjoy the wtao^ 
strength of his reason. 
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EXEJfltCISE. 

i. Is there any one who does not feel that nothing is mow 
degrading in a writer, than the pains he lakes to express ordinary 
and common things in a singular and pompous style. 

a. Do you think that, in forming the republic of bees, God 
has not had in view to teach kings to govern' with gentleness, 
and subjects to obey with love? 

S. You will never be at peace, either with yourself or with 
others, unless you seriously endeavour to restrain your natural 
impetuosity. 

x. I& degrading in, degrader; in, de. 
a. Had in view, vouloir. 
. 3. Be at peace, avoir la paix; either, ni ; or, ni. 

RfHABK. The relative pronouns qui, que, quel, dont 
and oil, govern the subjunctive in similar circumstances. , 

i. Who is the writer that does not sometimes experience mo- 
ments of sterility and languor? 

a. There is not in the heart of man, a good impulse that God 
does not produce. 

3. Choose a retreat where you may be quiet, a post whence 
you may defend yourself. 

4* The reward the most flattering that a man can reap from 
his labours, is the esteem of an enlightened public. 

5. May he live, reign, and long constitute ihe happiness of a 
, nation which he loves, and by. which he is adored ! 

6. Thai he should Ihus degrade himself, is what posterity will 
find very difficult to believe. 

7. A man just and firm is not shaken, either by the clamours 
of an inconsiderate mob, or by the threats of an imperious 
tyrant : though * the whole world were to fall into ruins, he 
would be struck by it, but not moved. 

/ . . 

2. Impulse, mouvement* 

7 3. IHay, po avoir. 

5. {May he, repeated before, every verb); , constitu /*, faire; 
which he loves, cherir. 
* 6. Find difficult, avoir de la peine; believe, se persuader. 

7. Is shaken, dbranler ; inconsiderate, insense' ; ah o£,. populace; 

imperious i her; were, devoir; to fall into ruins } s'e'crouler. * 

f». . . .i ' . 
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Wc cannot close this account of the conditional and the 
.subjunctive, without making some further observations 
upon these two moods, as well on account of some few 
examples which we have left untranslated, as of tlwse the 
translation of which does not perfectly agree with the 
models of the conjugations which we have given. 

"We have said the English auxiliaries should, would, 
could, may and. might, are not always to he considered 
as essentially and necessarily appertaining to the condi- 
tional and subjunctive. Indeed, it seldom happens thai 
the French tenses are the same as the English, at least 
in subordinate, though they may be in the principal pro- 
positions. For this reason, we earnestly recommeud to 
the learner a strict adherence to the rules we have already 
given in the different sections and paragraphs of this 
chapter. Much depends upon that, and likewise on a 
clear view of 'the operations of the mind. For instance, 
J wish you would come to-night, cannot be translated hj 
je soukaiteqite vous viendriesc* soir, because'"- when tlie 
verb of the principal proposition is in the present, the 
'verb of the subordinate proposition is put in the pre- 
sent of the subjunctive, if we mean to express a future.'' 
Therefore, we mast say, je souhaite que vous veniex. 
(See Rule I.) Or, " if the first verb is in either of tbe 
conditionals, the second must be in the imperfect of tbe 
subjunctive." For which reason we must also say, je pou* 
droie que vous vinssiez. (See Rule II.) Now, in the first 
example, que vous veniez is marked in the conjugation oi 
the verb by, that you may come, and in the second, qui 
vous vinssiez, by, that you might come, neither of whicb 
is in the examples giveri. 

Again, II riy a personne qui Is croie, cannot be transj 
la lea by, thene is nobody who may believe it y althougl 
may is the sign of the subjunctive in the model: but 
mean, there is nobody that believes it, or simply, noboi 
believes iU 

Delations between the tenses of the different mqoi 

B Ear ark. Our intention is not to'gfve the relations whi< 
all t\\e -tenses bear to each other, but simply to mentk 
some of the principal. 
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RELATIONS OF THE INDICATIVE. 

The imperfect is accompanied by three tenses. 

STANDARDS. 

! quand vous icrivtezi 
quand vous avez icrit. 
quand vous icrivttes. 

The preterit anterior requires the preterit definite: as, 
quand j'eus fini i vous entrdtes. 

The pluperfect is accompanied by the preterit definite, 
the preterit indefinite, the preterit anterior, and the im 7 
perfect. 

STANDARDS. 

(quand vous entrdtes. 
quand vous ites entri. 
quand vous jutes entr-e.* 
quand vous enlriez. 

The preterit anterior indefinite is accompanied by the 
preterit indefinite: as, quand j'ai eu dine, vous Stes entre". 

In conjunction with si for suppose que? the future abso- 
lute requires the present, and the future anterior the pre* 
terit indefinite. 



l 



STANDARDS. 

Vous parti rez, si Je veux.* 

II sera partly si vous Vave* voula. 



elation^ to the Conditional and of tfae Conditional. 

f In conjunction, with si for s&pposi que, the conditional 
present is accompanied by the imperfect, and the first 
conditional past by the pluperfect, or by .the second con- 
ditional past. 

STANDARDS. '* '' 

Vous partvriez, si je le voulois. 

Vous seriez parti { Sl :*f \, a * /** 

r { si je leusse vomu. 
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The tenses of the conditional present, and of the two 
conditionals past, are likewise accompanied by them- 
selves. 

STANDARDS. 

Quand favor* possSderoit tout Vor du monde, il m 
seroit pas encore content. 

Quand Alexandre auroit conquie tout Vunivers, il n'au- 
roit pa* itS content. 

Voue fuesiez parti, si je Veusse voulu. 

It has been observed, that -when two verbs are joined 
by flte conjunction que, the second verb is put sometimes 
in the indicative and sometimes in the subjunctive. 

Relatione of the present of the indicative to the tenses of 
its own mood and of the conditional. 

This tense may be accompanied by all the tenses of the 
indicative and conditional. 

STANDARDS. 

vous partes aujourcPhui. 
vous parlirez demain. 
pous serez-parti, quand 7 etc. 
voue partiez hier. 
vous parities hier. 
On dit que ^ voue ites parti oe matin. 

voue fdtes parti hier, quand, eta. 
vous itiez parti hier, quand, etc. 
voue partiriez aujourd'hni, si, etc. 
vous seriez parti hier, si, etc. 
vous fussiez parti plutdt, si, etc. - 

Bzmamc. The same relation subsists when the sentence 
» negative, except for the present absolute of the indica- 
tive, for which the present of the subjunctive is substituted. 
We cannot say, on ne dit pas que vous partez oxsjouroVhui; 
the genius of our language requires that we should say, on 
ne dit pas que vous partiez aujourd'hui. 

The imperfect, the preterit definite, the preterit indefi- 
nite, and the pi ape r feet, are accompanied either by the 
imperfect or by the pluperfect. 
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STANDARDS. • -.^ 

n ,. I vous partiez aujoura hui. 

On a dit I ° ' 

r\ •* j- a I *>°w* "*£* parti. 

On avoit ait / ^ 

The future absolute is accompanied, like the present, by 
almost all the tenses of the indicative and conditional/ *as 
may be seen by the examples annexed to the present. • 

The future anterior requires the preterit indefinite: as, 
on aura dit que uous avez merit i. 

The conditional present may be accompanied by the 
present, the imperfect, the preterit indefinite, the pluper- 
fect, the future of the indicative, as well as by the three 
conditionals. 

STANDARDS. 

qu'il se trompe. 

qu'il se trompoit. , 

qui! s* est trompe. 

r\ • '* ] quHls'etoittrompi. 
Oncroiroit \ * ,., . „„ ' 

qu il se trompera* 

qu'il se tromperoit, si, etc 

qu'il se seroit trompS, si, etc* 

qu'il sef tit trompe', si, etc. 

The first conditional past may be accompanied by the 
imperfect, the pluperfect, as well as by t,he two other 
conditionals. 

STANDARDS* 

(qu'il tomboit, 
qu'il itoit tombi. 
qu U seroit tombi. . > • . 
qu'il f fit tombe. , 

The second conditional past may be accompanied by the 
same tenses. 



Principal relations with the Subjunctive^ 



-f 



The present, the future absolute, and the future anterior 

rfa 
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of the indicative are generally accompanied bj the preseot 
of the subjunctive. 

BTAVDA108. 



} 



Ilveut 

11 voudra } que vous parties, 

11 aura pouiu 



Tbe imperfect, the preterit definite, the preterit inde* 
finite, the pluperfect, and the second conditional past maf 
be accompanied by the imperfect of the subjunctive. ( 

8TAHDABD8. 

Je vouloie 

Je voulue 

J'ai voulu } que voue partiseiem. 

Tavoie voulu 

Teueee voulu 

TTie future anterior by the preterit of the subjunctive : 
as, il aura voulu qu'il eoit parti. 

The conditional present is accompanied either by the 
imperfect, or by the pluperfect of the subjunctive, 

STANDARDS. 

T • . f voue partis&ies. 

Je voudrois que { v . _• 

* { voue fueeiez parti. 

The first and second conditionals past by the pluperfect 
of the subjunctive. 

STANDARDS. 

rZ?£> } •" —*— J~* 

etc., etc., etc., etc. 

iNpiNrrrr*. 

The learner is sometimes at a loss how to express ic 
French the preposition to before an infinitive; as it is 
according to circumstances^ rendered cither by pour, bj 
a, or by de; sometimes even, it is not expressed at all. 
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When to means in order to, it is expressed in French 
y pour: as, he came to speak to me, ri vint pour me 
arler. 

As for the other two cases, there is hardly anj fixed 
ale to distinguish whether a or de is to be used \ the 
egimen which the preceding French verb requires after 
, must be our only guide. Thus, he likes to play, will 
y expressed by il aime a Jouerj he told me to go, by il 
te dit d'aller; and he preferred dying, hj il aima mieux 
VQiirir. ' 

The participle present is used in English both as a. 
ubstantive and an adjective, and frequently instead of the 
►resent of the infinitive. Hunting, la chasse ; his ruling 
> ass ion, sa passion dominante \ he is gone a walking, il 
tst all6 se promener ; prevent him from doing mischief 
sxnpeehez-le de faire le mal ; there is a pleasure in silencing. 
Treat talkers, il y a plaisir a fermer la bouche aux grands 
)arleurs. 

It likewise takes almost every other preposition. In the 
first of the above examples, it is translated by the substan- 
tive; in the second, by the verbal adjective, and in the 
others, by the present of the infinitive. But sometimes it 
must fee expressed by the relative qui, with the verb in 
the indicative, especially when a different mode might 
create any ambiguity in the sense : as, / met them riding 
post, je les ai rencontres qui couroient la poste. 

Sometimes it must be expressed by the conjunction que, 
with the verb in the indicative, or in the subjunctive, as 
circumstances may require; this is when the participle 
present is preceded by a possessive pronoun: as, the fear 
of his coming vexed us, la crainte qu'il ne vint nous lour- 
mentoit; J doubt his being faithful, je doute qu'il soit 
fidele, etc. 

It may be proper to observe that., in French, the pre- 
position en alone is followed by the present participle. All 
other prepositions require the present of the infinitive. 

Foreigners are apt to mistake in the use of the participle 
present, because they do not consider, that, as it expresses 
an incidental proposition, it must evidently, relate to the 
word which it restrains and modifies. 
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RULE. The participle present always forming a phrase 
incidental and subordinate to another, must necessarily 
relate to the subject of the principal phrase, when it is not 
preceded by another noun. 

In this sentence: Je ne puis vous accompagner a la 
campagne , ay ant des affaires qui exigent ici ma presence ; 
I cannot accompany you into the country, having some 
business that requires my presence here; the participle 
present ayant relates to the subject/*, since the subordi- 
nate proposition, formed by ayant, could have no kind of 
relation to the principal proposition, if it could not be 
resolved into this, parce que j'ai des affaires qui, etc. 
But, in this sentence : Comb ten voyons-nous de gens, qui, 
connoissant le prix du temps , le perdent mal-cs-propos ! 
bow many people do we see, Mho, knowing the valne of 
time, waste it improperly ! , connoissant relates to the 
substantive gens, because this is the word which it re- 
strains and modifies, and because the relative qui, placed 
between that substantive as the regimen, and the participle 
present, obviates every kind of ambiguity. 

Bemabks. ist. Two participles ought never to be used 
together without being united by a conjunction: as, 
(7 est un homme aimant et craignant Dieu, he is a man 
loving and fearing God. 

adly. The relative en ought never to be put eitber before 
a participle present, or before a gerund. We canntit say, 
Je vous ai remis mon fits entre Us mains en voularujaire 
quelque chose de bon, because the sense would be ambi- 
guous: for the meaning is not, As I wish to do something 
good, or, as I wish to do well, J have put my son into 
your hands; but, / have put my son- into your hands, as I 
wish to make something of him^ We should say, foulant 
en f aire, etc. 

Likewise, this sentence would be improper : Le prince 
tempore la rigueurdu poupoir, en enpartageant lesjbnetk>ns } 
on account of the repetition of the wordjen used in two 
different senses, viz. as a preposition and a relative. We 
ojibt, therefore, adopt another turn : such as, v'estenpar* 
tageant les Jc notions du pouvoir, qu'un prince en tempers 
la rigueur; 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The office of prepositions is to bring the two terms 
between which tney are placed, into a state of relation.. 
In general, the different prepositions which we have 
enumerated, express that relation by their own signifi- 
cation: as, avec, sur> pendant, dans, etc. But h, de 
and en, express it, either by their primitive and proper 
meaning, or figuratively and by extent; so that, in this 
last case, they are merely prepositions serving to unite 
the two terms; whence it happens that they often ex- 
press either the same relations that others do, or oppo- 
site relations. For instance, in these two sentences: 
Approchez-vous dri feu, come near the fire; tloignez- 
vous da feu, go from the fire; de merely establishes a 
relation between the two terms, without expressing in 
the first the relation of approximation, or in the second, 
the relation of distance. In order, therefore, to form 
a just idea* of these three prepositions, it is of impor- 
tance to consider only their primitive and proper signi- . 
fication. 

En and dans have nearly the same meaning; but they 
differ in this, that the former, is used in a more vague, the 
latter in a more determinate sense : as, Eire en Angleterre;- 
St re dans la province de Middlesex. 

Remark. From what has just been said, it follows 
that en, .on account of its . indeterminate nature, ought 
not to be followed by the article, except in a small num- 
ber of phrases sanctioned by usage: such are, en la 
presence de Dieu, en la grand 3 vhambre du parlement, en 
I' absence d'un tel; with respect to the expressions, . en 
Vhonneur, en I'dge, it is better to say, a I'honneur, a 
I'dge. 

Avant is a preposition in this phrase : Avant le jour, 
before day-light; but it is an adverb in this : N'allez pas si 
avant, do not go so forward. Some, other prepositions 
are likewise occasionally adverbs. 

An tour and alentour must not be confounded; autour 
is a preposition; and alentour an adverb; we say, tons le* 
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grands ttoient an tour du trdne, all the grandees stood 
round the throne : hot we ought to say, te roi etoit su 
son trdne, et Us grands itoient alentour ; the king was upoa 
his throne and the grandees stood round. 

Avant mdauparavant are not used indifferently. Avant 
is followed by a regimen : as, avant Pdques, before Easier; 
avant cs temps, before that time. Auparavant is followed 
by no regimen : as, si vous partes, venez me voir aupara- 
vant; if you set off, come and see me first. 

Prit a and pris de are not the same expression. Fret 
is an adjective : je suis pret a faire ce que vous voudrez, I 
am ready to do what you please. Pres is a preposition: 
mon outrage est pres d'Strefini, my work is nearly finished 

. Au travers and a travers diner in tlus: the first is fol- 
lowed by the preposition <fc; as, il se fit jour an* tnctwr* des 
ennemis; the second is not: as, Has fit jour A travers les 
ennemis, he fought his way tbrqugh the enemy* 

Avant denotes priority of time and order: as, il est 
arrivd avant moi ; V article se met. avant le nom. Devant 
is used for sn prtesnce, vis-a-vis : as, il a par A devant U 
jugej il loge devant I'&glise. 

Remabk, Devant is likewise a preposition marking order, 
and is the opposite of apris. This acceptation, which is 
still met with in the three last editions of the Dictionary 
of the Academy, is esteemed by mauy persons incorrect: 
they are of opinion that avant is belter. 

THE- VSR OP THE ABTICLB WITH FBZPOSITIOKS, 

Some prepositions require the article before their regi- 
men; others do not; and others again sometimes admit, 
sometimes reject it. 

RULE I. The following prepositions, viz. avant, apres, 
cheZy dans, depuis, devant, aerriere, durant, envere, excepte, 
hors, kormiSf nonobstant, par mi * pendant, selon, suivant, 
touchant, vers, require the article before the regimen, 
provided it be not a pronoun. 

We say: Avant I'aurore, apres la promenade, cTiez U 
prince, dans la mahon, devant Veglise 9 etc. 
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RULE IT. A noun governed by the preposition en is 
not, in general, preceded by the article. 

"We say : en utile, en campagne, en extase, etc. 

Hem ark. JJarmee est entree en campagne, means, the 
army has taken the field; but Mr. N. est a lie a la cam- 
pagne, means, Mr, N. is gone into the country* 

RULE III. These eleven prepositions, viz. a, de, at>ac 7 
contre, entre, malgri, outre', par, pour, sur, sans, some- 
times admit, sometimes reject, the article before their 
regimen. 

If we use the article in these phrases: Jouer sur le ve- 
lours; St. Paul veut de la subordination entre la femme 
et. le jnari; sans les passions, ou, seroit le m&rite ? we sup- 
press it. in, itre sur* pied; unpen defacons ne gdte rien 
entre mari et femme ; vivre sans passions, c'est vivre sans 
platsirs et sans peiues. 

MPETITION OJ? THE DEPOSITIONS. 

RULE I. The preposition de must be repeated before 
all the nouns which it governs. ' 

This rule has no exception; we ought to say, Voyons 
qui V emportera de vous, de lui, de moi; elleade I'honniteti, 
de la douceur, des grdces et de I 3 esprit. 

We also repeat a and en: as, La loi que Dieu a gravis 
au fond de moh cosur m'instrur't de tout ce que je dois a 
Vaulmr ole mon Stre, au prochain, a moi-m&me; the law 
which God has deeply engraven on my heart instructs me 
in every thing 1 owe to the author of my being, to my 
neighbour and to myself. En Asie, en Europe, en Afrique 
et jusqu'en Amirique, on trouve le mSme prejugd ; in Asia, 
in Europe, in Africa, and even in America, we find, the 
same prejudice. 

RULE II. The other prepositions, especially those 

-consisting of two syllables, are generally repeated before 

the nouns which have meanings totally different ; but they 

are not, ' in general, repeated before nouns that are nearly 

. .^yttonymous, - 
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We say : Run n'est moins selon Dieu et selon le monde, 
nothing is less according to God and according to the 
world: cette action est contre I'honneur et contre touie 
espece de principes, that action is contrary to honour and 
to every kind of principle. But we ought to say : il peri 
set jeunesse dans la mollesse et la volupU, he wastes his 
youth in effeminacy and pleasure; noire loi ne condamne 
personne sans Vavoir entendu et examini, our laws con— 
demn nobody without having heard and examined him. 

0? THE GOVEBHMENT OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Some prepositions govern nouns Without the help of 
another preposition : as, devant la maison, before the 
house ; hormis son frere, except his brother ; sans son 
epie, without his sword, etc. Others require the help of 
the preposition de: as, pres de la maison, near the bouse; 
a Vinsu de son fthre, unknown to his brother ; au-dessus 
du pont, above the bridge, etc. These four, yis. j usque y 
par rapport, quant and sauf, are followed hy the prepo- 
sition a: as, jusqu'au mois prochain, till the next month; 
quant a moi, as for me, etc. Practice alone can teach 
these different regimens. 

RULE. A noun may be governed by two prepositions, 
provided they do not require different regimens. 

"We say with propriety: celui qui ecrit, selon lea cir- 
constances, pour et contre un parti, est un homme bien 
mepriaable ; he who writes according to circumstances, 
both for and against a party, is a very contemptible man. 
But it would be wrong to say: celui qui icrit en faveur 
et contre un partij etc. because en faveur requires the 
preposition de. 

Prepositions which, with their regimen, express a cir- 
cumstance, are generally placed as nearly as possible to 
the word. to which that circumstance relates. 

We must say: on voit des personne s qui, avec beancotzp 

d 'esprit, commettent de trkz-grandes fautes j we see persons 

who, with a great deal of wit, commit very great faults; 

j'ai envoys' a la poste les lettres que vous av*z 4crites, I 
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have sent to the post-office the letters which you hare 
written. Croyez-vous pouvoir ramener-pkv la douceur re* 
esprits egarisl do you think you can reclaim by gentleness 
those mistaken people ? If we try to alter the place of those 
prepositions, we shall find that the sentences will befcome 
ambiguous. 

CHAPTER V1L 

OP 7KE ADVERB. . . 

On the negative ne. K ~ l,li 



j f » 



Negation is expressed in French by ne, either alone or 
accompanied by pas or point : upon which, the .Academy 
has examined the four following questions : 

ist. "Where is the place of the negatives? 

-ad. When .is pas to be used in preference to point, and 
vice vend ? 

3d. When may both foe omitted? •"-*•■. 
4th. When ought both to be omitted ? 

As this subject is of very material importance,. , we $foall 
treat it upon the plan of the Academy , and agreeably to 
their views." 

.First question. Where is the place of the negatives? 

Ne is always placed before the verb ) but the place of 
pas and point is variable. When the verb is m the infi- 
nitive, they are placed indifferently before or after it : for 
we say, pour ne point voir or pour ne voir pas. In the 
other moods, except the imperative, the tenses are either 
simple or compound. In the simple tenses, pas or point 
is placed after the verb: ii ne parte pas, neparte^t-il pas ? 
In the compound tenses, it is placed between thte auxiliary 
.and the participle: il n'a pas parle; n'a-t-il pas parte? 
In the imperative, it is placed after the' verb : ne bar- 
dinez pas. 

Second question. When is pas to be used in preference 
to point, and vice versa"? 
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Pi>\ni is a stronger negative than ^at ; besides, k denote 
something pvniMil: il ne lit point, means, he raw 
reads /*<*• denote* amnethtng accidental: il ne lit /*», 
means* he doe* not read now, or he it not reeding. Prim 
de denote* en absolute negation. To say , il n'a pant 
d' esprit 9 is to sa y, be has no wit at all. Pas de allows a 
liberty of a reserve. To say, il n'apas d'esprit, is to saj, 
he has nothing of what cam be called wit. 

Hence, the Academy concludes that pas is more proper, 
isL before plus, moins, si, autant, and other comparative 
words: as, Milton n'est pas moins sublime qu Homht, 
Milton is not less sublime than Homer, adly. Before 
noans of number : as, il nfy a pas dim one, it is not ten 
}ears ago. 

Point is elegantly used, 1st at the end of a sentence: 
as, on s'amusoit a ses dkpens, et il ne 8* en appercewit 
point; they were amusing themselves at his expence, and 
he did not perceive it. adly. In elliptical sentences: a*, 
js croyois avoir afuine & tin honntte komme, mats point; 
1 thought 1 had to deal with an honest, man, but no. 
3dly. In answers to interrogative sentences : as, irs*~vau 
ce soir au pare? point; shall jo* ffk this evening to the 
park ? no. 

The Academy atso observes, that when pas or point is 
introduced into interrogative sentences, it is with mean- 
ings somewhat different. We make use of pointy when we 
have any doubt on our minds: as, n'avez-vous point eti 
lal have you not been there? But we use pas, when we 
are persuaded. Thus* n x avez-y6us pas M Ih ? answers 
to this English expression; but you have been there, havt 
not you? 

Third <itostiqh, When may both pap and point be 
omitted ? 

They may be suppressed, ist. after the words- cesser, 
oser and pputmr ; but this omissions is only for rite sake 
of elegance : as, je ne eesne de. m**n cmcttpw. T am in- 
cessantly attentive to ib Jeji'os* vous: enpnnlev, I dare 
not speak to you about it. Je ne puis y psneer sans 
fremin, J cannot . think of. it without, slwddiringt We 
Utovise say, but only m familiar C0nW^4H»> .no how 
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_ \ y do not stir, a&j. In expressions' of this kind, y 
a-t-il un homme dont eUe ne mediae? is there a man 
that she does not slander? Avez-voua un ami qui ne 
so it des miens? hare you a friend that is not likewise 
mine ? 

Fourth question. "When ought both pas and point to 
be omitted? 

They are omitted, 

ist. When the extent which we mean to give to tha 
negative is sufficiently expressed, either by the words 
which restrict it, or by words which exclude all restriction, 
er lastly, by words which denote the smaller parts of a 
whole, and which are without article. 

To exemplify the first part of our remark, wo say, je ne 
mora giiere, i,go out but seldom ; je ne aortirai de trow jours, 
J ohaU not go out for these three days. 

To- exemplify the second, wo say, je n'y mis jwmais, 
I never go there ; je n'y pense phi8 % I think no more of it ; 
nul ne salt s'il eat digne d' amour ou de haiw, nobody 
knows whether he be deserving of love or hatred ; n*em- 
ployez aucun de ces strataghmesy use none of these strata- 
gems; ilne plait h personne, he pleases nobody; ry?nn 3 e&t 
plus cJiarmant, nothing is more charming ;. je n'y pense 
nullementj I do not think of it at all* 

• To exemplify the third, wfe say, il n'y poti gentle, ho 
cannot see at all ; je n'en ai cutilii brin, I aid not gather 
a bit; ilne dit mot, he speaks not a wdrd. . But if to mot 
we join an adjective of number, we must add pas: as, il ne 
dit pas un mot qu'il n'int&resse, he speaks not a word but 
tvhat is interesting; dans ce dtscours, il n*y a pas trois mo%i 
a reprendre; in that speech, there are, not three words that 
are exceptionable. Pas is likewise used with the prepo- 
sition de : as, il ne fait pas de demarche inutile, he" does 
hot take any useless step. 

Remabk. If, after the sentences we have just men- 
tioned, either the conjunction que or the relative pro«- 
nouns qui or dont should introduce a negative sentence, 
then in this last pas and point are Omitted: as, je ne faia 
jamah d'excee que je n*en sots incommodS, I frever 
fcommit any excess without befog if) after it \ je ne Jiri* 
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personns qui ne vqus loue, I see nobody but wbat com- 
mends you. 

adly. When two negatives are joined by ni: as, je m 
Vaime ni ne Vestime, 1 neither love nor esteem him ; and 
when the conjunction ni is repeated, either in the subject: 
as, ni Vor ni la grandeur ne nous rendent heureux, neither j 
gold nor greatness can make us happy ; or in the attribute : 
as, il n*est ni prudent ni sage, he is neither prudent nor 
wise; or in the regimen: as, il n 9 a ni deUes ni proces, he 
has neither debts nor lawsuits. * 

Remark. Pas is preserved, when ni is not repealed, and 
rerves only to unite two members of a negative sentence: 
as, je n'aime point ce vain italage dUrudition, prodiguk 
sans choix et sans godt, ni ce luxe de mots qui ne disent 
rien; I do not like that vain display of erudition, lavished 
without choice and without taste, nor that pomp of word* 
which have no meaning* 

3dly. With the verb which follows que, usee! instead 
"of pourquoij and with a moins que, or si, used instead of 
it : . as, ' que n'&tes-vous. aussi posS que potre frire ? why 
are you not as sedate as your brother? je ne sortirai pas, 
& moins que vous ne veniez me prendre; I shall not go out, 
unless you come to fetch me : je n'irai pas chez lui, s'il ne 
*n 9 y- engage; I shall not go to his' house, if be do not 
invite me. 

4thly. With ne que Used inste&cj of seulement: as, 
une jeunesse qui se livre a ses passions, ne transmet a la 
vieillesse qu'un corps us6; youth which abandons itself 
toils passions, transmits to old age nothing but a worn-out 
body ; when before the conjunction que, the word rien is 
understood : as, il ne fait que rire, he does nothing but 
laugh; or when that conjunction may be changed into 
sinon, or si ce. n J est : as, il ne tient qiia vqus de reussir, 
the success wholly depends upon you; tropde mattres a la 
fois ne serpent qua embrouiller I' esprit, too many masters 
at once only serve to perplex the mind. 

5tfcly* With a verb in the preterit, preceded by the 
conjunction depute que t or by the verb il y a,, denoting 
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i certain duration of time; as, comment vous Utes-vous 
oorte depuis que je ne vous ai vu ? how have you been 
»iacQ I saw you ? it y a trots mois que je ne vqus ai yu f 
L have not seen you for these three months. 

Rbmakk. But they are not Emitted, yvhttk thevelrbis 
in the present: as, comment vib-hl depuis que nQus n# fe 
yoyotia point? how does he live now we do not see him? 
il y a six mo is que nous ne I* voyons pointy we have not 
seen him these six months. • " 

6lhly. In phrases where the conjunction que is "preceded 

by the comparative adverbs plus, moins, mieux, etc. or 

some other equivalent : as, on meprise ceux qui parlerit 

autrement qu'ils ne pensent, we despise those who speafL 

differently from what they think; il ecrit mieux qu'tl He 

parte, he writes better than he speaks; c 3 est }>ire qu'dh 

ne le disoit, it is worse than waJs said ; c*e4t autre ' chose 

que je ne croyoie, it is different from what! th,Q*ght; 

•peu tfenfautqu'on ne m'ait trompe, I have been very near 

being deceived. 

7thly. In sentences nutted by the oonjwetftfo* que to 
the yerbs douter, desespSrer, nier and dieoowemir, forc- 
ing a negative member of a sentence ; as, je ne doute pas 
qu'il ne vienne t I doubt not that he will come; ne deses- 
perez pas que ce moyen ne vous reussisse, do not despair 
of the success of these meamj je ne nie pas,, or, je ne 
disconviens pas que cela ne *oit> I do not deny that ft 
is so. 

The Academy says, that, after .the last two verts, ne 
may be omitted : as, je tie nie pas, or je ne • disconinens 
'pas que cela svit. ' 

8thly. With the verb united by the conjunction que 
to the verbs empScher and prendre gafde, nieaning to take 
care : as, j'empScherdi bien que vous ne soyez da nombre, 
I shall prevent your being of the vmwbe*; fyrene* garde 
■qu*on ne vous sSduise, take efere that tfeejy do weft corrupt 
you; 

Remabk. The Academy observes thai in the above ac- 
ceptation, prendre garde is followed by a subjunctive; but 
when it means to reflect, we make use of the indicative, 
and 6f pa* or point : as, prenesf garde que vous rie ftVen- 
tendei pa* K , mind, you <Io not understand what I r 

oga 
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gthly. With the verb united by the conjunction queti 
the verb- craindre, and those of the same meaning, whes 
¥6 do not wish the thing expressed by the second verb: 
as, il craint que sonfrdre ne Pabandonne, he is afraid bis 
•Brother shook! forsake him; je cretins que mon ami m 
meure, 1 fear my friend will die. 

Bnt pas is not omitted, when we wish the thing ex- 
pressed »y the second verb: as,/* crains que mon pert 
n' arrive pas, I am afraid my father will not come. 

lOthly. With the verb which follows de peur de, de 
crainte que, in similar circumstances with craindre. Thus, 
when we say, de crainte qu'il ne perde son proces, we wish 
that he may gain it; and de crainte qu'il ne soitpas puni, 

we wish that ne may be punished. 

, « 

Rrmabk. In these phrases, je crains que mon ami ne 
meure, 1 am afraid my friend will die ; uous empichez qu'on 
ne chants, you prevent them from singing; the expres- 
sion ne is not a negation; it is the ne or quin of the Latins 
introduced into our language, as may be seen by the En- 
glish translation. 

lllhly. After savoir, whenever it has the* meaning of 
pouvoir: as, je ne saurois en venir it bout, I cannot accom- 
plish it. When it means Hre incertain, it is best to omit 
pas and point: as, je ne safs oit le prendre, I do not know 
where to find him; il ne sait ce qu'il dit, he does not know 
what he says. 

Remark. But pas and point must be used when savoir 
is taken in its true meaning: as, je ne sals pas le JranpaU, 
I do not know French. 

i2lhiy. We also say, ne vous deplaise, ne uous endi~ 
plaise, by your leave, under favour. 

Phss and davantage must not be used indifferently 
Plus is followed by the preposition de, or the conjunction 
que: as, il a plus de brilktnt que de solide, he has more 
brilliancy than solidity; il se fie plus a ses lumiires qu y a 

, velles des autres, he relies more upon his own knowledge 
than ,upon that of others. , Davantage is used alone and 

. at the $nd of sentences : as, la science est estimable, mais 
la verttt geef dayantage; learning is estimable, but virtue 
*s still more so. 
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Remark. Though davantage can no I be followed by 
the preposition de, it may be preceded by the pronoun 
en. 

It is incorrect to use davantage for le plus. We must 
say, de toutes les jieurs d'un parterre, V anemone est celle 
qui me plait le plus; of all the flowers of a parterre, the 
anemone is that which pleases me most. 

Si, aussi, tant and autant, are always followed by the 
conjunction que, expressed or understood. Si and aussi 
are joined to adjectives, adverbs and participles; tant and 
auttiht to substantives and verbs. U Angleterre n'est pas 
si grande que la France, England is not so large as France ; 
il est aussi estimi qu'aime*, he is as mucb esteemed as he 
is beloved ; elle a autant de beautS que de vertu, sbe has' as 
much beauty as virtue. 

Remark. Autant may, however, be substituted for 
aussi, when it is preceded by one adjective, and followed 
by que and another adjective: as, il est modeste autant 
que sage. 

'Aussi and autant are used in affirmative; si and tant 
in negative and interrogative sentences. The two last 
are, however, alone to be used in affirmative sentences, 
when they are put for tellement: as, il est devenu si gros, 
qu'il a de la peine a marcher^ he is become so bulky that 
he can hardly walk; il a -tant couru qu'il en est hors 
d'haleine, he has been running so fast that be is out of 
hrealb. 

- Jamais takes sometimes the preposition h: as, soyez a 
jamais heureux, be for ever happy ; and toujours takes th# 
^preposition pour : as, o'est pour toujours, it is for ever. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION 

' Grammatical construction is" the order which the genius 

of a language has assigned, in* speech, to the different sorts 

'of words into which it is distinguished. Construction is 

'sometimes mistaken for syntax ; but there is this difference, 
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the latter consists in the rules which we are to obserre, 
in order to express the relations of words one to another: 
whereas grammatical construction consists in the varum 
arrangements which are allowed while we observe tfe 
rules of syntax. Now this arrangement is irrevocably 
fixed, not only as phrases may be interrogative, impera- 
tive or expositive, but also as each of these kinds maybe 
affirmative or negative. 

In sentences simply interrogative, the subject is either 
a noun or pronoun. 

If the subject be a noun, the following is the order 
to be observed: first, the noun, then the verb, tbentbe 
corresponding personal pronoun, the adverb* if any, and 
the regimen in the simple tenses; in the compound tenia, 
the pronoun and the adverb are placed between the auxi- 
liary and the participle ; as, lea Utmierea aont-ellea un bien 
pour lea peuplea ? ont-ellea jamais contribtai k leur bonheur ? 
are sciences an advantage to nations? have they erer con- 
tributed to their happiness? 

If the subject be a pronoun, the verb begins the series, 
and the other words follow in the order we have pointed 
out ; as, voua plairez-vous toujours a medire ? will you al- 
ways lake pleasure in slandering? ourez-voua bientdt fiail 
shall you nave soon done ? 

JV. B. When the verb is* reflected, the pronoun form- 
ing the regimen begins the series, as may he seen is 
the first ei ample, because this pronoun always preserrw 
its place before the verh, except in sentences simply im- 
perative. 

In interrogative sentences, with negation, the eaaae order 
is observed; but we place ne before the verb, and pas or 
point after the verb, in. the simple tenses, and between 
the auxiliary and the participle in the compound tenses: 
as, voire ft ere nt viendra-t-it pas demain? will not your 
brother come to-morrow? n'aurez vous- pas bientdt fini? 
shall you not have soon done? 

^ Remark. t TUere are ki French several other ways of 
interrogating, isti. With an absolute pronoun: aa, qui 
vous a dit cefa ? px, qui e&l-ce qui vous a flit cela ? who 
.told you that? adJj. With the desuousUatiyc pronoun 
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.• 'as, est^ce vous? is it you? est-ce qii'il pleiit? does it. 
vain? 3dly. With an interrogative adverb: as, pourquoi 
The vient-il pas? why does he not come? comment vous 
trouvez-vow? How do you find yourself? Hence, we see 
that the absolute pronouns and the ipterrogatiye adyerbs 
always begin the sentence; but the demonstrative pro- 
noun always. follows the verb. 

The imperative mood is used when, in speaking, we 
command, exhort, entreat or forbid. 

In sentences, simply imperative, the verb is always 
placed first, in the first and second persons;. but in the 
third, it comes after the conjunction que, and the noun 
or pronoun: as, allons lit, let us go there; venez icii 
come here; qu'ils y aillent, let them go there; que 
Pierre aille a Londres, let Peter go to London. With 
negation, ne and pas are placed as in interrogative sen- 
tences/ • , 

For the place of the pronouns (see part II, chap. IV.) 

Sentences are Expositive, when we speak without 
either interrogating or commanding. The following is 
the order of the words in those Which are affirmative: 
the subject, the verb, the adverb, the participle, the re- 
gimen: as, un bon prince mirite I 9 amour de'ses sit/ets et 
Vestime de tousles peuples, a good prince deserves the 
love of his subjects, and the esteem of all nations; Cdsar 
e&t inutilement passe" le Rubicon, s*ily efit eu de son temps 
ties Fabius; Caesar would have crossed the Rubicon to no 
purpose, had there been Fabii in his time. The negative 
sentences differ from this construction, only as ne is al- 
ways placed before the .verb, and pas or point, either 
after the verb or between the auxiliary and the participle: 
as, un homme riche ne fait pas ton) ours le bien qu'il pour- 
roit, a rich man does not always do all the good he jnight; 
Viceron n'eilt pas peut-Hre He un si grand orateur, si le 
desir de s*Hever aux premieres dignites n'edt enflammS son 
time; Cicero would not perhaps have been so great an 
orator, had not the desire of rising to the first dignities 
inflamed his soul. « 

For the place of the pronouns as regimen (see part II, 
chap. IV.) 

Sentences are either simple or compound. They are 
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simple* when they contain on}* og»<nti»oot aaad oaeraftrt* { 
bate: at, vous Uses, you roao* twy* &es jeune, you. as ; 
young. They are compound, when they associate sevens J 
aubjects with one attribute, or several attributes with oat ! 
sutyeet, or federal attributes with several subjects, at, 
several subjects with several attributes. | 

This sentence: Pierre et Paul sont kmremx, ia earn- 1 
pound by having several subjects; this, ceUe femm* esi\ 
jolie, spirituelle et sensible, ia compound by haying several 
attributes ; and this other, Pierre et Paul sont spirititds 
et savans, is composed at once of several subjects and 
several attributes. 

A sentence may be compound in various other ways; 
by the subject, by the verb, or by the attribute. 

By the subject when this is restricted by an incidental 
preposition : as, Dieu qui est bon. 

By the verb, when it is modified by some circumstances 
of time, order, etc. as, Dieu qui est bon n'abandonm j 
jamah. 

By the attribute, when this attribute ia modified by a ( 
regimen which is itself restricted ; as, Dieu qui est bon 
n'abandonne jamais Us hommtss qui mettent sinceremsnl 
leur confiance en lui. 

These simple or compound sentences may be joined to 
others by a conjunction : as, quand on mime I'&ude, U 
temps passe sans qu'on s 9 en aperpoive;. when we tore 
Study, time flies without our perceiving h\ The two par- 
tial phrases form here but ooe. 

RULE. When a sentence is composed of two partial 
praises, joined by a conjunction, harmony and perspicuity 
generally require the shortest to go first. 

, SXAMPLES : 

Quand les passions nous quit- Whea our passions leave W| 

tent, nous nous flat tons en we in vain jlatter. ©urselw* 

vain que e'est nous qui les that it is we that leave them. 
q nit tons ; 

On n' est point dplaindte quand, He is not to he pitied, *ho, 

au ttefaut de plaisirs rdeJs, for want: of real pleasures, 

on trouvelemoyende s'occu- finds means to amuse him* 

: J>er de cfiimtress self, with chimera*, 
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♦ Periods result from the tutioto of several partial phrases, 
the whole of which makes a complete sense. Periods, 
to he clear, require the shortest phrases to he placed 
first. The following example of this is taken from 
Fiei&ier. 



N'attende? pas,. Messieurs, 

/. Que j'ouvre une scene tragique; 

9. Que je represents ce grand homme Stendu sur see 
propres trophSesj 

3. Que je d&couvre ce corps pdle et sanglant, aupres 
duquel fume encore la foudre qui I'a frappf; 

4. Que je fosse crier son- sang comme celui d-Abel y et 
que j* expose a vqs yeux lee images de la religion et de la 
patrie eplor&e. 

This superb period is composed of four members, which 
go ob gradually increasing. It is a rale not to give more 
than four members to a period, and to avoid multiplying 
incidental sentences. Obscurity in style is generally 
owing to those small phrases which divert the attention 
from the principal sentences, and make us lose sight of 

them. 

The construction which we have mentioned is called 
direct or regular, because the words are placed in those 
sentences according to the order which we have pointed 
out. But this order may be altered in certain cases, and 
then we say that the construction is indirect or irregular. 
Mow, it may be irregular, by inversion, by ellipsis, by 
pleonasm, or by syllepsis 5 these are what we call the four 
figures of words. 

OW 1NVBBBIOH. 

Inversion is the transposition of a word into a place, 
different from that which is properly assigned to it. This 
ought never to be used except when it introduces more 
perspicuity, energy, or harmony into the language; for it 
is a defect in construction, whenever the relation subsist- 
ing between words is not easily perceived* 

There are two kinds of inversion ; one, which, by its 
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boldness, seems to be cpfeGued to poetry : the other, wkidi 
is frequently employed even in prose. 

"We shall speak here of the .latter kind only. i 

The followipg inversions are authorised by custom. 
The subject by which a verb is governed may with pro- 
priety be placed after it : as, tout ce que ltd prawnet Famiti 
des Romains, all that the friendship of the Romans pro- 
mises him. 

Rem.vjik. This inversion is a rule of the art of speaking 
and writing, whenever the subject is modified by an in- 
cidental sentence, long enough to make us lose sight of 
the relation of the verb governed to the subject govern- 
ing. 

adly. The noun governed by the prepositions de and a 
may likewise be very properly placed before the verb; 
as, d'une voix entrecoupie de sanglots, ils s'ecrierent; in 
a voice interrupted by sobs, they exclaimed: & tant (T in- 
jures qu'a-l-elU rSpoadu? to so .much abuse, what answer 
did she give? 

The verb is likewise elegantly preceded by the prepo- 
sitions apr&s, dans, par, sous.,. contre, etc. with their de- 
pendencies, as well as by the conjunctions si, quand, pom 
que, puisque, quoique, lorsque: as, par la loi du corps, je 
Uens a ce moride qui passe; by the law of the body, I am 
connected with this passing world: puisqu'il le veut,.qu'd 
lejasse; since he wishes it, .let him do it. 



. OF THE «ELLEPSIS. 

Ellipsis is (he omission of a word, or even several words 
which are necessary to make the construction > full and 
complete. In order to form a good ellipsis, the mind 
must be able easily to supply the words omitted : as, j'ac- 
cepterois Us offres de Darius si fitois Alexandre; et moi 
a us si, sij'etoisParmenions I would accept the offers of 
Darius, if I were Alexander ; and so would I, if I were 
Parmenio. Here the mind easily supplies the words je 
Us accepter vis in the second member. 
~ The ellipsis is very common in answers to interrogative 
sentences : as, quand viendrez-vous ? demain; wheu will 
you come? to-morrow: that is, je viendrai demain. 
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\m order to know whether an ellipsis be good, the 
words that are understood must be supplied, it is cor- 
rect, whenever the construction completely expresses the 
sense denoted by the word* which* are supplied ; otherwise, 
itisnotiexaot*. . 

DF THE PLEONASM. 

; • ' - r ' 

Pleonasm, in general, is a superfluity 'of words: iii 
order that tbfe figure may be good it must be sanctioned 
by custom, which neyer authorizes its use but to give 
greater energy to language, or to express, in a clearer 
manner, the. internal feeling with which we are affected. 
Et que m' a fait a moi cette Troie o&je coure f Je me meurs. 
S'if ne veutpas vous le dire, je vous le dirai moi. Je l*ai 
vu de mes propres ycux. Je Pai entehdu de mes propres 
oreilles. A moi, jn the first' sentence; me, in the second; 
moi, in the third; de mes propres yeux, in the fourth ; 
and de mes propres oreilles, in the fifth, are employed 
merely for the sate of energy, or to manifest an internal 
feeling. But this manner of speaking is sanctioned by 
custom. 

___ ' * 

Rsmahk. • We must not mistake for pleonasms those 
words which are merely expletive : as, e'est une affaire ou 
il y vadu salut de Vetato, it is aiFaffatr }n which the safety 
of the slate is concerned; which is better than e'est une 
affaire oh il va, etc. by omitting y, which is in reality 
useless on account of oh: but this y is a mode of expression 
from which we are not allowed to deviate. 

OF THE SYLLEPSIS. . 

; .• • « - , . • . 

The syllepsis is used whenever we make a word to relate - 
more to the idea we have of it, than to the word with 
which it ought to agree. - . . , .. 

There is syllepsis in these expressions : il est onze heures , 
Van mil sept cent quafre-vingt-dix-neuf. "When we make 
use of it, the mind, merely intent upon a precise meaning, 
pays ;«o attention to either the number or the gender of 
heure and an. ' ■••.-* 

There Is likewise' ! a syllepsis in these sentences : je crains 
qu'il ne vienne;' j-empicherai au 9 il nevous nuise ; fai peur 

Hh 
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qu'il ne m'oulAie, ette. Full of a wish lhaft the event maty 
not take place, ire ara iriMrac todfratt we can* that ikk 
thing should present a&obslaeie to that wish. Tlttaris the 
cause of the introduction of lite negative?; and although it is 
not necessary to complete the sense, yet it most Jic pre- 
served, as we bare already mentioned. 

There is again a syllepsis, and a rcry elegant one, ia 
sentences like tho following. 

Racine has said : 

Ealrt Wpeupie et srous, voas prmnti e * Men pour jug*; 
Vons M«?rafnH nan fils, que «ach4«ovr *e lia, 
jCom<B*4U/.« vous fCLtsspattVce,ako«aMSie«^irff orphelia. 

The poet forgets that be has been using the woripeuple; 
nothing remains in his mind but dear pouvres and de* 
orphelins, and it is with that idea of which be is full tliat 
lie makes the pronoun eux agree. For the same reason, 
Bossuct aud Mezengui have said, the former; quoad U 
people Hebreu entra dans la ter re promise, tout y celebroit 
leurs ancitrea ; and the latter: Molae eut recoura an 
Seigneur, et lui dit : que feroia-je a ce people ? bientdt ils 
me lapideront* LearavnA He standi for UeHibreux* 

CHAPTER XII. 



, os GBAJOUTfcjuu nxscou>aweis> 4an>*4aDLO&i*a>. .*» 

ojkutcmn. 

We have chiefly to take notice of two vicious modes of 
construction, winch are contrary to the principles we have 
laid down in the preceding, chapters, vix. . girttniatical 
disagreements aud amphibologies. 

* * 

I. 

In general,, there ia. a/ &stx>ffdanoe; hit language* wbea 
the words which compose the various members of a sen* 
tence or period do not agree with eatholher, .either because 
their construction is confcraxy- to analogy, or because, they 
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(bring together dis^mfer ideas, between which th* mind 
ipet^res an opposition, or nan^sae ng t roaOTer ttf affinity* 

sentence : noire rtpuMction •• Ac depend p$* des louanges 
gU'QH nous> (fanne, wait 4*4 action* kuabtes 4*4* nous 
Jhisonp is no* coraecV because the first iwptber "being 
negative, and the gecwtd affirmative; eannot eome under 
<the gerorwftitt <>f ithe iSaflie *jgrb. .We ought to say : 
notre reputation depend, non des louanges qu'on nous 
donne, mais des actions* jdte* our reputation depends, not 
upon the praises which are bestowed on us, but upon the 
praise-worthy actions which we perform. 

This : sa 'response est *dictte, amsi «£*** s&n xrtence, is also 
incorrect, because the participle dictee being feminine in 
dhe fivst, pi ember, cannot he understood %s masculine in 
the second, - 

JtaUbe>mo6t common ^discordances are these wffticb arise 
from the wrong use of tenses. 

"We find one of this kind in rthe sentences: il regarde 
voire malheur oomme one punition 4u peu de>complaisance 
que vous a vez euepour lui, dans le temps qu'ilvous pria, etc. 
because the two preterits, definite aud indefinite, caanot 
tweilagvee .together; it should be, que vous e&te* pour lui 
dans le temps qu'il vous pria, # 

There is another in this sen tehee : en enressenidtaiUant 
de joie que d y uae victoire complete daas mn autre temps; 
because the verb cannot bo understood after 9100, which 
serves for fbe comparison, when that verb is to be in a 
different tense ; it should be: on *n ressenlit autant de joie 
' qu'on en auroii ressenti, etc. , 

This line of Racine, 

Leflot qui l'apporla recule £p6uvaiile, 

is also incorrect, because the form ot the present cannot 
associate with that of the preterit definite; it should hate 
been, qui I'a apporti. . - 

•••mm 
II. 

Amphibology in langaaga is when * sentence is so con* 
llrupted as to be susceptible of two differed interpretations : 
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this must be carefully avoided. As we speak only to be 
understood, perspicuity is the first and most essential 
quality of language; we should always recollect that what 
is not clearly expressed is not French, 

Amphibologies are occasioned, 1st By the use of the 
moods and tenses, adly. By the personal pronouns */, /e, 
in, etc. 3dly. By the possessive pronouns son, ea, ses, etc. 
•iibly. By nouns not being in the' places they ought to 
occupy. 



Of an Amphibology of the first kind % 

Qn'ai-ie Jail , pour usmir aecabtar en -on lieux 
Un heros, tur qui teui j'at pu toumtr let ycux? 

Pour venir forms an amphibology, because we do not 
Inow whether it relates to the person who speaks, or to the 
person spoken to; it should bare been, pour que poms 
tenies. 



Of an Amphibology of the second kind. 

« 

Cisar voubtt premierement surpasser Pomp4e; les gnuttfes 
ricJte*se*de.Cmuus Jut jutnt croire qufr poturoit pstrtager M 
gloire de ces deux grands*hommes* 

This sentence is ricious in its construction -, because the 
pronouns il and lui seem to relate to C&ar> although the 
.sense obliges us to refer them to Grassus. 

» ■ 

Of an Amphibology of the third kind. 

Vallre alia chez Ltandre; ily trouva sonj£4r. 

The pronoun son is ambiguous,, because we do not 
know to which \\ relates, to Valere or to L6aadre % 

EXAMPLE 

Of an Amphibology of the fourth kind. 
> Ta'i envoy* les lettres 9tte*f*ai esriseaa la posts. 

A la posts, thus placed, is equivocal, because we da 
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feci know whether it is meant tUat the letters hav* fceea 
written a& the post-office, or sent to the post-office* £ 

OF GALLICISM. 

We haje distinguished in our Grammalne PhUoeephique 
et Litteraire, four sorts of gallicisms c we shall only moni- 
tion here those of construction. 

The gallicisms of construction are, in genera], irregu- 
larities and deviations from the customary rales of syn~ 
ta*: there are some, however, which are mere ellipses, 
and others which can Only be «ttrUnrted (a the caprice of 
custom. 

General Principle. Every gallicism of construction 
-which obscures the weaning of the sentence) ought to 
be condemned. Those only ought to be preserved which 
do not impair its perspicuity, by the irregularity of the 
construction, and which are, at the same time, sanctioned 
by long practice. 

According to this principle, we now reject this elliptic 
gaUie v t*m, et qt/nitisi ne eoit, meaning ceque je vetts dis 
est si prai que, because* it obseured the sentence, although 
it was sanctioned by usage. For instance : J 9 Hois dans ee 

yarding et qu'ainsi ne soit, voitii unejleur que fy ai cueitlie; 
that is, et pour prewe de celd, voith une fleur, etc. which 
is not easy to be understood: for this reason, Mo Here and 

" X»a Fontaine are, at least vre think so, the last great writers 
that have used this expression. 

On* of the most common gallicisms is that in which 
we introduce the* impersonal verb il y a, used fb* il est, 
il exifoe* t These expressions: il y uveit une pus un roi, 
il y a cent a pearler conlxe un, are gallicisms. There are 
two in the following, sentence: U n'y a pa* jmqu'anx 
enfans qui ne s'en mi lent, even children will meddle 
With it. 

t The yerh faUoir forma a sort of gallicism with the pro- 
-aoua en, and then it is conjugated like pronominal verbs 
<with the double pronouns il -set *&> il e'en fruity il e'en 
faUok, etc. It then means to be wanted, and when pre- 
ceded fay an adverb .o£ quantity, the -fitst pnonounis 

h h 2 
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omitted: as, pen s'en faut, tant e'en faut. These serenl 
manners of using the verb faUoir will be found in tte 
following sentences: 



i 



I 

H s'en faut bien qu'il toil He is far from being so dm 

•nasi habile qu'il croit J'etre, as he thinks. ■ 

Pcu s'en est fallu qu'il n'aii He was very near failing * 

saccombe dans celte entreprise, that undertaking. 

Il ne s'en est presque rien fallu He was as near as possihk 

qu'tl n*ait M l\\4, oeing kitted. 

Vous dttea qu'il Veu faut You say it wants twestj 

vingt livres qua 4a jsooum aa- pounds Jo complete thesum % but 

litre n'y toil, ma it vous vans you are mistaken, it cannot 

trompes, il ne peut pas s'en want so much, 
falioir tan t j 

Son rbume eat entierement His cold is entirety well,* 

gtieri, ou peu a'en faut j very near. 

Que a'en est-il fallu que ces How near were these tw& 

deux amis ne se seieut brouilles ; friends quarrelling. 

Je ne suis pas content de I am not satisfied withy out 

voire application a l'&ude, tant application to study, far from 

s'en faut ; it* 

Tant s'en faat que cette ce- So far from this play plsemi 

media me plaise, elle me sewble me, 1 think it insufferable. 
au contraire detestable ; 

II s'en falloit beaucoup que je I was far from approval 

vous approurasse dans cette cir- your conduct on that occasion 
Constance. 

The sentences: il ri'est rien moins que gSnSreux, ire is 
far from being generous; potts apes beau dire,' yon m*J 
say what you please, but, etc. a ce qu'il me semble, bj 
what 1 can see, as the matter appears to me, etc* nout 
poila a nous lamenter, -we began to lament, here w* 
are lamenting, crying, etc. qu'est~ce que de noutl 
what wretched beings we are! etc. etc. are also galli- 
cisms. 

The use which we make of the preposition en, in 
many sentences, is likewise another source of gallicisms; 
some of this kind will be fonnd in the following expres- 
sions: a qui en apez-pous? whom are jon angry -with? 
oii en peut-il penir? what does he aim at? what would 
he be at? il lui en peut, he wants to quarrel yrA 
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him, etc. The preposition en changes also, sometimes* 
the signification of verbs, and then gives rise to gallicisms. 

The conjunction que produces as great a number of 
gallicisms: as, c'est une terrible passion que le jen, gam- 
ing is a terrible passion : c'est done en vain queje travaille, 
it is in vain, then, that I work : ce n'est pas trop que vela, 
that is not too much so: il n y est que oV avoir du courage, 
there is nothing like having courage. 

Many others, will be found in the use which we make of 
the prepositions d, de 9 dan*> apris, etc. but enough has 
been said on the subject. 

Gallicisms are. of very great use in the simple style j 
therefore La Fontaine and Mad. • de Sevigue abound) in 
them. The middling style has not so many, and we find 
but few in the solemn oratorical style, and these even of 
a peculiar nature. Wtf shall here insert two examples of 
the gallicism in the sublime, both taken from the tragedy 
of Iphigenia, by Racine; 

» 
• Avez-vous pu penser qu'au sang d'Agamemnon 
Achille preTe'ral une fille sans nom, 
Qui de tout sou destiu ce qu'elle a pu com prendre, 
C'est. quelle sort d'un sang, etc. 

And 
Je he sais qui m'arrite et retient mon courronx, 
Que par uu prompt avis de tout ce qui se passe 

Je ne coure des dieux divulguer la menace. 

<>. • • ,.,...• 

In the first sentence* qui is the subject, though with- 
out relating to any verb; and in the second, fe ne sais 
qui m'arrite, que Je ne coure, is contrary to the rules of 
common construction. " But," says Vaugelas, " these 
extraordinary phrases, far from being vicious, possess the 
more beauty as they belong to a particular kind of lan- 
guage." 
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FREE EXERCISES. 

» 

i. 

MADAME DE MAIOTENON TO HER BROTHER. 

« 

We can onlj be i unhappy by our own fault; ilw 
snail always be my text, and my reply to your lamen- 
tations. Recollect a, my dear brother, the voyage to 
America, the misfortunes of our father, of our infancy 
and our youth 5; and you will bless Providence instead 
of murmuring against fortune. Ten years ago, we 4 were 
both very far (below our present situation 4); and our 
hopes were so feeble 5, that we limited our wishes to 
an (income of three thousand ltares 6). At present we 
l)ave four times that sum 7, and our desires are not jet 
satisfied ! we enjoy the happy mediocrity which you haw 
so often extolled 8; let us be content. If possessions 9 
come to us, let us receive them from the hand of God, 
but (let not our views be 10) too extravagant 11. 'We 
have (every thing necessary xu) and comfortable i3j afl 
the rest is avarice i4; all these desires of greatness 
spring from 1 5 a restless heart. Tour debts are ail paid, 
and yoii may live elegantly 16, without contracting 
more 17. what have you to desire? must 18 schemes 
ig of wealth and ambition occasion 20 the loss of jour 
repose and your health? read the life of St. Louis, 70a 
wHl see how unequal at the greatness of this world is to 
the desires of the human heart; God only can satisfy 
them 22. I repeat it, you are only unhappy by yssr 



■ ■ » . ' . ■ ■ i » i ' . " r * «■ ■ »i 



1 On ne etre . . • que. a Songer a. 5. The misfortune* rf 
our infancy and those of our, etc. 4 D u point ou nous soromes 
aujourd'hui. 5 Si peu de chose. 6 Trois mille livres de rente. 
7 That sum, en. ... pins. 8 Have so often extolled, vanler w 
lbrtj ind-a. 9 Possessions, biens. 10 Let us not have views. 
11 Trop vaste ja Le pecessnire. |$ Le commode. i£ Ava- 
rice, cupidite*. i5 Spring from, partir du vide de. 16 D«li- 
cieusemeut. 17 Contracting more, en faire de nouvellea. 18 Must } 
faut-U que, 19 Projet. ao Occasion, coaler, subj-i. si V» 
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own fault. Tour uneasiness a3 destroys your health, 
which you ought to preserve, 4f it were a4 only because 
I love you. Watch n5 your temper 26 : if you earn render 
it less Splenetic 27 and less gloomy, (you will have gained 
a great advantage 28.) This is not the work of reflection 
only ; exercise, amusement, and a regular life, (are ne- 
cessary for the. purpose 29.) Youi Cannot think . well 
{whilst your health is affected 3o\) when the body is debi- 
itated 3i, the mind is without vigour. Adieu! write to 
mo more frequently, and in a style Itess gloomy. 



• : »' -• II. 

.4 

THE CONVERT. 

AN EASTERN TALE. 

• 

Divine mercy 1 had br6ught a vicious man into a 
society of sages, whose morals were holy and pure. He 
was affected by 'their virtues? it was not long 2 before 3 
he imitated them and lost his old habits: he became just, 
sober, patient, laborious and benevolent. His deeds 
nobody could deny, but they were attributed 4 to odious 
motives. They praised his good actions, without loving 
his person: they would always judge him by what he 
had been, ■ not iy what he was become. This injustice 
filled him with grief; he shed tears in the bosom of an 
ancient sage, more just and more humane than the 
others. " O my son," said the old man to him, "thou 
" art better than thy reputation; be thankful to God for 
" it. Happy the man who can say, my enemies and my 
"* rivals censure in me vices of which 1 am not guilty. 
" What matters 5 it, if thou art good, that men per- 



equaly au-dessous de. 22 Satisfy them, le rassasier. 23 Un* 
easiness, inquietude, pi. 24 V lt w*r e > quaud ce etre, cond-i» 
a5 Travailler sur. 26 Humeur. 27 Bilieux. 28 Ce etre uu 
grand point de gague\ 29 II faut de. 3o Tant que vous so 
porter ma). 3t Debilitated, dans I'abattetnent. 

1 Misericorde. 2 Ne pas tarder. 3 A inf-i. 4 0" donner 
des motifs, & Importer* 
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" seente thee, as twfcVod ? Qttt thou &*}> to conifer* 
" thee, (he two Jm* tfitaesw of thy. actions, God iarad 
" tby.ooRseieiK*." 

■ 

- Mr. de Montftuqier hafe written « letter** Monseieneur 
«pon the faking of PkiUpsboorg, which v*tty much 'please* 
ine. * JAonseigaeur; I do not compliment you on »the 
<« capture of Philipsbonrg ; you bad a $ood array, bombs, 
" cannon, and yaoban: neither -shall I coniplinient you 
u upon jour valour; for that is an hereditary virtue in 
" jour family. But I rejoice that you are liberal, gene- 
u rous, humane, and that you know bow to recompense 
" the services of those who behave well: it is for this 
" that I congratulate you*" 

Seyign£. 

* 

w. 

TOE GOOD MINISTER. 

i 

The great Aaron Ratpbild began to suspect ih*t b« 
vizir Qiafar was not Reserving of the confidence which 
lie bad reposed in, hi in. The women pf Aaron, the var 
jbabitants of Bagdad* the courtiers, jhe dervisej, cen- 
sured the vizir with bitterness. The calif loved Giafar; 
he would not condemn him Moon the clamours of the 
city and the court; he visited nis empire; every where 
\ie saw the laud well cnUvraAed, U*e country smiling, 
the cottage? opulent, the useful arts honoured, and 
youth full of gadely. He vilUed his fortified cities and 
sea-ports; be saw numerous ships, which threatened 
the coasts of Africa and of Asia; he saw warriors disci- 
plined and content; these warriors, the seamen and the 
peasantry, exclaimed: " O God, pour thy blessings upon 
" the faithful, by giving them q calif like Aaron, and a 
" vizir like Giafar." The calif, .affected by these excla- 
mations, enters a mosque, falls upon his knees, and cries 
out: " Great God, 1 return thee thanks; thou bast given 



« i«e,a tiwr d£>vhonj my coiurtiere sp*tak ill jnd my raopta 
'* speak well." , , . 

' \ SAI&V-LubMBJSBT. 

Provide tree conducts us with so « mfceh geodness through 
the different periods of our life, that we (do not perceive 
our progress* 1.) This loss take* pl^oe genUy 2, U is im- 
perceptible, it is the shadow of the sun-dial whose motion 
we dp* not see. If, at twenty years of age, we could 
see, 3 in a mirror, the face we shall have at threescore, 
we (should be shocked at the contrast 4,) and terrified at 
oar" own figure*, But it is day by day that we advance: we 
are to-day as we were yesterday, and shall be to-morrow* 
as we are to-dayyso we go forward without perceiving 
it, and this is a miracle of that Providence winch i 
„adore. 

IV. 

THE MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT. 

This beautiful house was on the declivity of a hill, from 
whence you beheld the sea* sometimes clear and smooth 
a* glass* sometimes idl$[ 1. irritated against the rocks ox| 
Which it broke* bellowing. 2 and swelling its waves like 
me«tttain& Ob another side was seen a river, in which 
^vere islands bordered with, blooming limes, and Joftyj 
poplars which* raised their proud heads- to the very cloudy 
The several -channels, which, formed those island*, seemed 
porting 3 iio.jtb&pfain. Some, rolled their limpid waters 
witfc rapidity;* some had a peaceful, and, , still course;; 
others, by long windings, - ran back again, to re-ascend 
3$ it were to their source, andt seemed not to have power 
to leave these enchanting borders. At a distance were 
seen tills anfl^ftjouu tains; which were lost in the clouds, 



-. 1 Jtfe le sea tir quasi paa» . a Va doucetuent^ 3 On nous fairs 
,voir. '4 Tomber a la ren verse. 

1 f ollemeu^ j & En/j>^mh\ 3 Se jouer. 
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and formed, by their fantastic figure, as delightful a b 
rison (as the eye could wish to behold 4). The nasi- 
bouring mountains were covered with, verdant (tr 
branches, 5) hanging in festoons; the grapes, bright 
than purple, could not conceal themselves under the ktffc 
and the vine 6 was overloaded with its fruit. The fig, & 
olive, the pomegranate, and all other trees, oversprcx 
the plain, and made it one large garden. 

Long hopes wear out 7 joy, as long maladies wear % 
pain. 

All philosophic systems are only good when one (has is 
use for them 8). 

V. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF NATURE. 

With what magnificence does nature shine 1 upon earth! 
A pure light, extending from east to west, gilds succes- 
sively ihe two hemispheres of this globe ; aft element; 
transparent and light, surrounds it; a gentle fecundating 
beat animates, gives 21 being to the seeds of life; salu- 
brious running streams contribute to their preservation and 
growth; eminences diversified over the level land, arrest 
the vapours of the air, make these springs inexhaustible 
and always new ; immense cavities made to receive them 
to divide the continents. The extent of the sea is as great 
as that of the earth: it is not a cold, barren element; it 
is a new empire as rich, as populous as the first. The 
finger of God has marked their boundaries. - 

The' earth, rising above the level of the sea, is secure 5 
from Jls eruptions: its surface /enamelled with flowers/ 
adorned with ever-springing verdure, peopled -with thou- 

4 Asoohah pour le plaisir de. 5 Pampre, mV 6. Vigw, f 
7 User. 8 N*eii avoir que fajre. 

1 Ne brillcr pas, 3 Faire'eclore. 5 A I'abri dci 
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sands and thousand of species of different animals, is a 
place of rest, a delightful abode, where man, placed in 
order to second nature, presides over all beings. ' The 
only one among them all, capable of knowing and worthy 
of admiring, God has made him spectator of the universe,, 
and a witness of his wonders. The divine spark with 
which he is animated, enables him to participate in the 
divine mysteries : it is by this light that he thinks and re- 
flects; by it he sees. and reads in the book of the universe, 
as in a copy of the Deity. 

Nature is the exterior throne of the divine Majesty : the 
man who contemplates, who studies it, rises by degrees 
to the interior throne of Omnipotence/ Made to adore 
the Creator, the vassal of heaven, sovereign of ttye earth, 
he ennobles, peoples, enriches it; he establishes among, 
living beings order, subordination, harmony : he embel- 
lishes nature herself; he cultivates, extends and ttolislies 
h; lops off 1 the thistle and the briar, and multiplies the 
grape and the rose. .;*•'■• 

Btjppon. 

IV. 
ANOTHER GENERAL VIEW OF NATURE. ' 

* l * * % 

Trees, shrubs and plants are the ornaments and clown- 
ing l of the earth. Nothing is so melancholy? as the 
prospect of a country naked and bare 3, exhibiting to the 
eye nothing but stones, mud and .sand. But, vivified by 
nature, and clad 4 in its nuptial robe, amidst the course 
of streams and the singing of birds, the earth presents to 
man, in the harmony of the three, kingdoms, a spectacle 
full of life, of interest and charms, the only, spectacle, in 
the world of which his eyes and heart are never weary 5* 

The more a> (contemplative man's soul is fraught with 
sensibility 6), the more he yields to the ecstacies which 
this harmony produces in him. A soft and deep melancholy 

^— II II ■ I I II ■! ■! ' I III . I I II. | , | I I . I | | 

i Vehement. ' ft Trifcte* 5 Pell. 4 Rev€tu. 5 Se lasser. 
6 Conteaaplateur avoir Tame sensible. 
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then taken possession at? his senses, and, in an intoxicate 
of'deltgbt, ne loses himself in the immensity of that be» 
tifal system, with, which be feels himself identified. THa 
every particular object escapes him; he sees and foes! 
nothing bat in ihe whole. Some circumstance mustcw-1 
Unci hat ideas and circumscribe his imagination, before: 
be can obserre by parcels that universe which he W 
endeavouring to embrace* 

J. J. Rousseau. 

VII. 

CULTIVATED NATURE. 

How beautiful is cultivated nature 1 How, by the la- 
bours of roan, how brilliant it is, and how pompooslj 
adorned! Be himself is its chief ornament, its noble* 
part : by multiplying himself, he multiplies the mostprt* 
cious germe; she also seems to multiply with him: ty^ 
art, be (brings forth to view i) all that she concealed 3 
in her bosom* How many unknown treasures! "WW 
new riches ! Flowers, fruits, seeds brought to perfection, 
multiplied to infinity ; the useful species of animals trans- 
ported, propagated, increased without number; * 
noxious species reduced, confined, banished: gold, *&' 
iron more necessary than gold, extracted from the hovels 
of the earth; torrents confined 3, rivers directed, con- 
tracted 4 ; the sea itself subjected, explored 5, crossed, 
from one hemisphere to the other ^ the earth . access^ 
in every part, and every where rendered equally cheerful 
and fruitful: in the vallies, delightful meadows; in tk 
plains, rich pastures and stiu richer harvests; hills covered 
With vines and fruits; their summits crowned with useful 
trees and young forests ; deserts changed into cities iQ Q >" 
bited by an immense population, which, continually cir- 
culating, spreads itself from these centers to their ex"*' 
mities; roads opened and frequented, communication* 



< a ■ J . 



7 Pour qn*tl. 

x Mettr« au jour. % Rtcelw. $ Content}. A Banff* 

5 Recoanu. 
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established every where, as so many, 'witnesses of the 
strength and union of society ; a thousand other monu- 
ments of 'power and glory sufficiently demonstrate that 
man, possessing dominion over the earth, has changed, 
renewed the whole of its surface, and that, at all times, 
he shares the empire of it with nature* 

• VIII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONT&UED, 

However, man only reigns by right of conquest: he' 
rather enjoys than possesses, and he can preserve only by 
means of continual labour. If this ceases, every thing 
droops, every thing declines, every thing changes and 
again returns i under the hand of nature ; she reassumes 
her rights, erases the work of man, covers with dust and 
moss his most pompous monuments, destroys them in 
time, and leaves him nothing but the regret of having 
lost, through his fault, what his ancestors had conquered 
i>y their labours. Those times, in which man loses his 
dominion, those barbarous 2 ages, during which every 
thing is seen to perish, are always preceded by war, and 
accompanied by scarcity and depopulation - Man, who 
can do nothing but by number, who is strong only by- 
union, who cam be happy only by peace, is mad enough 
to arm himself for his misery, and to fight for his ruin* 
impelled by an insatiable thirst of having, blinded bf am- 
bition still more insatiable, he renounces all the feelings 
of humanity, turns all his strength against hiinself, seeks 
mutual destruction, actually 3 destroys himself; and, after 
these periods of blood and carnage, when the smoke of 
glory has vanished, he contemplates, with a sad eye, the 
earth wasted, the arts buried, nations scattered, the 
jpeople weakened, his own happiness ruined, and his real 
power annihilated. 

Buffon. 



z Reutrer. a De barbaric 3 E* effet. 
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IX. 
INVOCATION TO THE GOD OF NATURE. 

Almighty God ! whose presence alone supports natal 
and maintains the harmony of the laws of the univerd 
Thou, who, from tbe immoveable throne of the empjJ 
rean, seest the celestial spheres roll under thy feet, witw 
out shock or confusion;, who, from the bosom of m 
pose, reproducest every moment their immense mow 
ments, and alone governest, in profound peace, that infi- 
nite number of heavens and worlds; restore, restore a! 
length, tranquillity to the agitated earth! let it be silent, 
al thy voice; let discord and war cease their proud ch- 
mows ! God of goodness, author of all beings, thy pa- 
ternal eye takes in 1 all the objects of the creation: k: 
man is thy chosen being; tbou bast illumined 2 his sou. 
with a ray of ihy immortal light; complete the measure 1 
of thy kindness by penetrating bis heart with a rayofihrl 
love: tli is divine sentiment, diffusing itself every wbere, 
will recoucile opposite natures; man will no longer Arm 
the sight of man; his band will no longer wield tkfi 
murderous steel 3; the devouring flames of war will* 10 
longer dry up 4 the sources of population: tbe Dan*" 1 
species, now weakened, , mutilated, mowed down in »* i 
blossom, will spring anew 5 and multiply without nua- 
ber ; nature, overwhelmed under the weight of scourgesVj 
•will soon rcassrimr, ,wkh a new life, its former froitfoh 
ness; and we, beneficent God, will second it, wewtflcal- 
ttvate it, we will contemplate' it incessantly, that we may 
every moment offer thee a new tribute of gratitude m* 
admiration. 

BUFFOK. 

X. 

• Happy they who are disgusted with \ turbulent pleasures, 

1 , 

i Embracer. 3 Eel a i re r. 5 Le fer... armer tamain. 4 ^ &rlI> 
5 Gerraer de nwiveau. * 6 ~ft<Sau. 
1 Se dlgoater de. 
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and know how to be contented 2 with the sweets of an 
iunocent life! Happy they who delight in being in- 
structed 3; and who take a pleasure 4 in storing their minds 
with knowledge! Wherever adverse * fortune may. throw 
them, they always carry entertainment with them; and 
the disquiet which preys upon others, even in the midst 
of pleasures, is unknown to those who can employ them- 
selves in reading. Happy. they who love to read, and are 
not like ine deprived of the ability. As these thoughts 
were revolving in my mind, I went into a gloomy forest, 
where I immediately perceived an old man holding, a book 
in his hand. The forehead of this sage was large, bald, 
and a little wrinkled: a white beard hung down to his 
gird|e; his stature was tall and majestic; his complexion 
still fresh and r,uddy , his eves lively and piercing, bis voice 
sweet, his words : plain and charming. 1 never saw so ve- 
nerable an old man. He was a priest of Apollo, and offi- 
ciated 5 in a marble temple, which the kings of Egypt 
had dedicated to that God in this forest* The book which 
he held in his hand was a collection of hymns in honour 
of the Gods. He accosted me in a friendly manner, and 
we discoursed together. He related things past so well, 
that they seemed present, and jet with such brevity that 
his accounts never tired me. He foresaw the future by his 
profound knowledge, which made him know men, and* 
the designs t>f which they are capable. With all this 
wisdom ne was cheerful and complaisant, and the spright- 
liest youth has not so many graces as this man had at so 
advanced an age. He accordingly loved young men when 
they were teachable 6, and had a taste for study and virtue* 

Ffof&LON- 

XI. 
THOUGHTS ON POETRY. 

Wherever I went, I found, that poetry was considered as 

the (highest learning 1), and regarded with a veneration 

— » * * 1 

, • I ,..'■' I 

2 Se con tenter de. 3 S'irislruire. 4 Se plaire. 5 Scrfir. 
6 Docile. 

x Partie la plus sublime de la literature. 
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(somewhat approaching to a) dial which men would fl 
to angelic nature. 

It jet fills me with wonder that, in almost alt coun- 
tries, the most ancient poets are considered as the V& 
whether (it be that 3) every kind of knowledge is an * 
qaisition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift cov 
ierred at once; or that the first poetry of every nalici 
surprised them as a novelty, and retained the credit h 
consent, which it received by accident at first; or whether, 
as the province 4 of poetry is to describe nature and pas* 
sion 9 which are always the same, the first writers (took 
possession 5) of (the most striking objects for descrip- 
tion 6'), and (the most probable occurrences for fiction*), 
and left nothing to those that followed them, but tran- 
scription 8 of the same events, and new combinations 9 
of the same images. Whatever be the reason, it is com- 
monly observed that the early writers are in possession of 
nature, and their followers 10 of art; that the first excel 
in strength and invention, and the latter in elegance and 
refinement. 

I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious frater- 
nity ii. I read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, and 
was able to repeat by memory the volumes that are susr 
pended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon found that 
* no man was ever great by imitation. My dajsire of excel- 
lence 12 impelled i3 me to transfer i4 my attention to 
nature and to life i5. Nature was to be my subject aud 
men to be my auditors: I could never describe what I A*" 
not seen: 1 could not hope (to move those with delight 
or terror 16), whose interests and opinions I did not no- 
derstand 17. 

a Qui tenoit de. 3 Cela vienne de ce que. 4 But. 5 S'em- 
parer. 6 Objets qui fournissoieut Us plus riches description 
7 Eveneraeus qui pretoient le plus a la fiction: 8 De copier- 
9 Faire de nouvelles combinauons. 10 Successeurs. 11 F&- 
mille. 12 Exceller. i3 Engager. 14 Reporter... ear. i5 Ta- 
bleau de la vie. 16 Re'veiller le plaisir ou la terreur dans ceux 
17 Ne connollre ni. 
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THE S-A^E, SUBJECT COKTIWUJED. 

Being now resolved, to be a ppet, I) saw every J^ring 
(with a newjpprposp. 1$) ; my sphere of attention, was sucf 
denly magnified : no kind of knowledge (was to be over- 
looked 19.I I ranged mountains and deserts, for; 20 images 
and resemblances, and (pictured. upon my mind 211) every 
tree of the- forest and . flower, of the valley. * I observed 
with equal care the crags of tjie rock: and the pinnacles 
of the palace., Sometimes,, I pandered , along, jthe mazes 
of* the rivulet, and .sometimes watched the changes of the 
summer-clouds.;, J\> a 'poet, nothing can b£ useless, What- 
ever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be (fa- 
miliar to , his imagination, : he must (be conversant 22 ) 
-with all. that (is awfully vast or elegantly little s3).. The 
plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the; earth, and the meteors of the sky,, must all 
concur to store bis mind with inexhaustible variety; for 
eve,ry idea, is useful for the (enforcement or decoration 24) 
of moral or religious truth; .and he who knows most, will 
have nicjst power 25 of diversifying his scenes 26, and gra- 
tifying his reader, with remote illusions and unexpected 

instruction. 

• . . • . • ' 

(All the appearances of nature I was, therefore, careful 
to study 27), and every country which* I have surveyed has 
contributed something to my poetical powers. . 

1 In so wide a survey, interrupted the prince, you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived, till now, 
-within the circuit of these mountains, and yet cannot walk 
abroad without the sight of something which I had never 
beheld before, or never, heeded 28. 



18. Sous un nouveau jour. 19 Je ue devois negliger. 20 Pour 
recueillir. 31 P^udtrer mon esprit du tableau de. 12 Bieh. 
conuoltte. u3 Elonne par sa grandeur, ou charme par sofi 
elegante peti tease. 34 Fortifier ou em belt ir. 25 * Resources 
ponr. 36 Tableau. ' 27 Etudier ayec eoin tou'tes* jes, etc, 
28 Remarqaer.* 
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XIII. 

• 

'TBS SJJtS SUBJECT COWTOSTTED. 

The Batmen of a poet, said Imlac, is to examine, ri 
the individual, but the species, to remark general pro- 
perties and (large appearances 29): he does not numb? 
the streaks of a tulip, or describe the tiifferctat shade 
in the verdure of the forest. He is to exhibit, in & 
portraits of nature, such prominent and striking features, 
as 3o recal the original to every mind ; and must negltci 
the fcninater discriminations 3i, which one may have re- 
started, and another neglected, for those characteris- 
tics 3a which are alike obvious 55 t» vigilance 34 and 
carelessness 35. 

But the knowledge of nature is duly half 36" tbe task 
of a poet : he must be acquainted likewise with all tbe 
modes £7 of life. His character requires that he esti- 
mate 38 tbe happiness and miser y of every condition; 
observe the power of all the passion*, in all their com- 
binations, and trace the changes 3q of the human 4 mini 
as they are modified by various institutions, and acci- 
dental influences of climate or custom ; from tha sprighi- 
liness of infancy to the despondence of decrepitude. He 
must divest himself 4o of the prejudices of his age or 
country; he must consider right and wrong 4i ift their 
abstracted and variable state 4a; he must disregard pre- 
sent laws and opinions, and rise to general and trans- 
cendental truths, which will always, be the; same: be 
must, therefore* (content, himself with the slow pro- 
gress of his name 43), contemn the applause, of his own 
lime, and commit his; claim? to -the jastioe of posterity. 

99 Considerer let objels en grand. So De* ces traits sailt&if* 
at frappana qui, etc 3i Ces petiu details. 32 Pour s'appli- 
quer a carac tenser, etc., etc. 33 Fra^ppe 6galemeut. 34 ®tf 
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He mast write as the interpreter of nature. aruL the, legis- 
lator of mankind, and consider himself as presiding 4(4 
oyer the thoughts and, manners of future generations, as a 
being superior to time, and place. .... 

His labour is not yet at an end : he must know many- 
languages and many sciences; and, that his style may he 
worthy of his thoughts, must, by incessant practice, -fami- 
liarize to himself every delicacy , of speech and grace of 
harmony. T 

S» JoHKsojr* . 

XIV. ' 

First follow nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 

Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd, and universal light, 

Life, force and beauty, most to all impart ; i 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. a 

Art, from that fund, each just supply provides; 

Works without show, and without pomp presides: 

In some fair body thus th' informing soul 

"With spirit feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains; 

Itself unseen, but in th' effect remains. 3 

Some, to whom heav'a in wit has been profuse, 

Want as much more to turn it to its use: 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Tho' meant each others aid, like man and wife. 4 



»»«».■» 



j.. Influer. 

i Light, clear, immutable and universal nature, which never 
errs, and shines always with a divine splendour, must impart to 
all she does, life, force and beauty. 

i She is at once the source, etc. 

3 So in a fair body, unseen itself, but always sensible by its 
effects, the soul, con tiuually acting, feeds the whole with spirits, 
fills it with vigour, guides every motion of it, and sustains every 
nerve. 

4 Some to whom heaven has given wit with profusion, want 
as much yet, to know the use they ought to make of it ; for wit 
and judgment, though made, like man and wife, to aid each 
other, are often in opposition. 
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f 

*Tis more to guide, than spur the Muses steed; 
Restrain bis fury, than provoke his speed: 
The winged coarser, like a gen'rons horse, 
Shows most true mettle, when you check its course: 

Pope. 



5 It is more difficult to guide than spur the courser of the 
Muses, and to restrain its ardour than provoke its impetuosity. 

6 The winged courser is like a generous horse: the more we 
strive to stop it in its rapid ^course, the more it shows uncon- 
querable vigour. 
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Phrases on some Difficulties. 383 

* * 4 

Models qf Phrases on the Principal Difficulties of 

the French Language. 



Sur les Collectifi Partitifs, 

La plupart . des fruits verts 
sont d'un go At austere. 

La plupart des gens ne se con- 
duiseiit que par inter&U 

La plupart du monde se 
trompe. * " » 

II meprise par philosophic les 
honueurs que la plupart du 
mou.de recherche. 

II devoit me fournir tant 
d'arbres; ma is j'en ai rejete* la 
moitie qui ne valoit rien. 

Up. grand nqmbre ,de speota- 
teurs ajoutoit a la beaute* du 
spectacle. 

Toute sorte de livreS nesotft 
pas egalemeut bona. 

Beaucoup de personnes se sont 
presentees. 

Bien des personnes font des 
princjpes a leur fantasie. 

Sur quelques verbes . qu'on ne 
peut conjuguer avec Avoir, 
sans fains des barbarismes. 

II lui est echu une succession 
du chef de sa femme. 

II est bien decHu de son credit. 

Ne somnies-nouspas couvenus 
u pnx? 

N'est-il pas intervenu dans 
cette affaire comme il l'avoit 
promts? 

II est survenu a rimproviste. 

La neige qui est tombee <* 
matin a adouci le temps. 

Que de neige il est tombe* ce 
matin! 

Toutes les denU lui sont torn - 
bees. 



On the Collective Partitive*. 

The grea ter par t of green fruit 
is of a harsh taste. 

The major part of society are 
guided only by interest. 
, The , grea ter . part of mankind 
live in error. 

1 As a true philosopher he de- 
spises those honours which man- 
kind in general court. 

He r ^ra,8 to furnish me so many 
trees, but I refused half of them 
rwhich were good for nothing. 
' A, considerable aumJje* of 
spectators added to the r splen- 
dour of the scene. ' ' ' ' ! l 

Every kind of books are not 
equally good. 

Many people present them- 
selves. 

Many persons form principles 
to themselves, according to their 
fancy. 

On some Kerbs whfch cannoVbe 
conjugated with the uerb 
•Avoir, without mailing bar- 
barous phrases. 

An estate fell to him in right 
of his wife. ... f 

He has lost much of his. credit. 

, Have we not agreed about the 
.price? 

Did he not interfere in that 
affair as he had promised? 



, V 



He came up unawares. 

The snow which fell this 
morning has softened, the wea- 
ther. 

How much snow has fallen 
this morning f 

All his teeth have fallen out. 
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Ce propos n*est pas tombe* k 
terra. 
JStea-wu jalle voir vetre ami/ 

lis sont arrives a midi et sont 
repartis de suite. 
Ce* fleurs sont a peine ecloses. 

» 

' II est lie' de parens vertueux, 

2ui n'ont rien neglige* pour son 
cttlcation. ; 

Mademoiselle voire sceur esl- 
«Herentr4e? , 

Madame voire mere n'est-elle 
pas encore venue? 

• Sar lee Mote de Quantity 

II a beaucoqp d 'esprit, mats 
encora plus d 'amour-propre. 

II a assez d argent pour aes 
mentis-pteieirs. 

II y avoit bien du monde a 
TOpera, t . ... 

, \\ y avoit hier au Pare je ne 
sais combien de gens. 

'II >bott' intent to'eau que de 
tin. • . • *. \ ■ 

- 11 « tant d'amis qu'il ne man- 
qu era de rien. < ' • 

Personne n'y a plus d'in.terel 
que lui.' 

Sn'a. pas plus d'esprit qu'il 
faut. 
' Trop de loisir perd sou vent la 
jeup.esse v . , 

Jy ai bien mbiris'd'iii teifet que 
vous. 

Sur hsPronoms personnels. 

Sots et te retire. 

Cours v\te et ne t amuse point. 

: II dir 'aajourVffiui ' une chose, 

et demam il se demefitira. ' ' 

II s'est dementi lui-meme. 



That remark 'was not allow! 
to escape. 
Have you been to- see 

friend ? 

They arrived at noon and vi 
out again immediately. 

These flowers are scare)] 
blown.. 

He was born o£ virtuous pa- 
rents, who bestowed on him tin 
best education.* 

Is your sister returned? 

• Is not your mother come yet- 

On Words of Quantity. 

He has a great deal of sesft. 
but still more vanity. 

He has sufficient pockeHns- 
ney. 

There were a great many 
people a J the Opera. 

There were I do not knot 
how many people in the Ptrk 
'yesterday. 

He chinks as touch water u 
wine. 

He has so many friends iht 
he will want for nothing. 

Nobody has more - interest 
there than lie. : 

He is not overburdened with 
sense. 

Too much leisure time is fre- 
quently the destruction of 
youth. 

I am mucft less concerned in 
it than you. 

On the Personal Pronoun*. 

Go out and retire. 

Go quick and do not loiter. 

He advances a thing to-day 
and will contradict himself to- 
riioTrow. '• * 

He has contradicted himstti 
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La jeunesse est naturellement 
emportle ; elle a besoiu de quel- 
que entrave qui la retienne. 

II ne peut voir personne dans 
la prosper he' sans lui porter en- 
vie. 

Ce que vous me dites est une 
foigme pour moi. 

C'est un homme extreme en 
tout ; il aiineet il hait avec fu- 
reur. 

Si vous n'y avez jamais 4l& 9 
je vous y menerai. 

Je l'ai connu doux et mo- 
deste; il 8 'est bien gate* dans le 
commerce de ses nouveaux amis. 

Elle n'est pas encore revenue 
du saisissement que lui causa 
celte nouveJle. 

II menace de l'ex terminer, lui 
et toute sa race. 

Si vous n'avez que faire de ce 
livre-Ja, pretez-le-moi. 

Je lui avois envoy 6" un dia- 
mant, il l'a refuse', je le luiai 
renvoye. 

II apprend facilement et ou- 
blie de meme. 

Je lui pardonne facilement 
d'avoir voulu se faire auteur, 
mais je ne saurois lui pardonner 
toutes les pue'rilite's dont il a. 
farci son livre. 

Je me plains a vous de vous- 
meme. 

Si vous ne vbulez pas etre 
pour lui , au moins ne soyez 
pas contre. 

Qiiand sera-ce que vous vien- 
drez nous voir ? 

Sur soi , lui , soi-meme et lui- 
meme. 

Quand'oh a pour soi le le*- 
snoignage de sa conscience, on 
est bien fort. 

L'ettime de touU la terre ne 



You Lb is naturally hasty; it 
needs some bridle to restrain it. 

He can see the prosperity of 
nobody, without envying them* 

What you tell me is a perfect 
riddle to me. 

He is a man that carries every 
thing to excess ; he is alike vio- 
lent in his love and in his hatred* 

If you have never been there, 
I will take you. 

I knew him when he wa* 
mild and modest; he has been 
much corrupted by associating 
with his new acquaintances. 

She is not yet recovered front 
the consternation into which 
that intelligence threw her. 

He threatens to exterminate 
him and all his family. 

If you have done with thie 
book, lend it me. 

I had sent him a diamond, 
and he refused it, but I sent 
him it back again. 

He learns easily and fer^etf 
the same. 

fr can easily pardon him fofc 
having attempted to turn au- 
thor, but I cannot pardon hint 
all the absurdities with which he 
has filled his book. 

I complain to you of your- 
self. 

If you will not be for him, at 
least do not be against him. 



us 



When will you come to 



On soi, lui, soi-meme and lui- 
meme. 

The approbation of our con* 
science imparts great courage. 

The good opinion of the 
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aert de rien a un hoinme qui (whole world is of no use to a 
n'a pas le temoignage de sa I raau who has not the approba- 



conscieuce pour lui. 

Un homrae fait mille fautes, 
parce qu'it ne fait point de re- 
flex io us sur lui. 

On fait mille fautes, quand 
on ne fait aucune reflexion sur 
soi. 

II aime mieux dire du raal de 
lui, que de n'en point parler. 

LVgoiste aitnera mieux dire 
du mal de spi que de n'en point 
parler. 

• On a son vent besoin d'un plus 
petit que soi. 

4 Un prince a sou vent besoin 
de beauconp de gens plus pelits 
que lui. 

C'estun bon moyen des'elever 
soi-meme que d'e'xatter sea pa- 
rails; el un horn me adroit s'eleve 
airisi lui-meme. 

Sur les Pr ononis Relatifs. 

' II ri'y a rien si capable d'effe'- 
rniner le courage que 1'oisivele 
ct les delices. * 

] XI Taut empecher que la divi- 
sion qui est dans cette fa mille 
n'eclate. 

11 y a bien de§ e've'nemens que 
Von suppose qui se passenl pen- 
dant les entr'actes. 

Je le trouvai qui s'habilloit. 

Qui le (irera de cet embarras, 
)e tirera dune graode misere. 



Ceux - la sont veVitablement 
heft reux qui croient Fetre. 

XI n'y a que la vertu qui putsse 
rendre un homme heureux en 
eette vie. 

II n'y a regie si gene'rale qui 
Ji'ait son exception. 
C est un orateur qui se pos- 



lion of his own conscience. 

A man commits a thousand 
faults , because he does not reflect 
on future consequences. 

We commit a thousand faults, 
when we neglect to reflect on 
ourselves. 

He had ra ther speak i 1 1 of him- 
self thau not ta Ik of hi inself a t all. 

The egotist prefers speaking 
ill of himself rather than not be 
the subject of his own conversa- 
tion. 

We frequently want the as- 
sistance of oue who is below 
ourselves. 

A prince frequently needs the 
assistance of many persons in- 
ferior to himself. 

It is an excellent method of 
exalting ourselves to exalt our 
equals, and a man of address by 
this means exalts himself. 

On the Relative Pronouns, 

Nothing is so suited to ener- 
vate the mind as idleness and 
pleasure. 

The dissentiou in that family 
must be prevented from becom- 
ing public. 

There are many events in a 
piece which are supposed to 
happen between the acts.' 

I found him dressing. 

Whoever extricates him from 
this difficulty, will relieve him 
from much distress. 

Those are really happy who 
think themselves so. 

Virtue alone can render a man 
happy in this life. 



There is no rule so general hut 
it admits of exceptions. 
He is an orator who is master 



I 
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sede et qui ne se trouble ja- 
mais. 

II n'y a pas dans le coeur hu- 
xnain de repli que Dieu ne con- 
no isse. 

On n'a trouve* que quelques 
fragmens du grand ouvrage qu'il 
avoit promis. 

La faute que vous avez faite 
est plus importante que vous ne 
pensez. 

Les premieres demarches qu'il 
fait dans le monde ont beaucoup 
d' influence sur le reste de la vie. 

Cette farce est une des plus 
risibles qu'on ait encore vues. 

Amassez-vous des tre*sors que" 
les vers et la rouille ne puissent 
point gater, et que les voleursne 
puissent point derober. 

L'incertitude ou nous sommes 
de ce qui doit arriver, fait que 
nous ne saurions prendre des 
mesures justes. 

Je m'etonne qu'il ne voie pas 
le danger ou il est. 

L'homme dont vous parlez , 
n'est plus ici. 

Celui de qui je tiens cette nou- 
yelle ne vous est pas connu. 

Celui a qui ce beau chateau 
apparlient ne l'habile presque 
jamais. 

Ce sont des evenemens aux- 
queU il faut bien se soumettre. 

C'est ce a quoi vous ne pensez 
guere. 

Sur les Pronoms Dimonstratifs. 

Ne point reconnoitre la divi- 
nite, c'est renoncer a toutes les 
lumieres de la raisou. 

Mentir, c'est niepriser Dieu et 
craindre les hommes. 

II y a des e'pide'mies morales, 
tt.ce sont les plus dangereuses. 



of himself, and who- is never 
embarrassed. 

There is no recess of the hu- 
man heart but God perceives it. 

# 

Only some fragments of the 
great work he had promised 
have been found. 

The error you have commit- 
ted is of more consequence than 
you imagine. 

The first steps we take on enter* 
ing the world have considerable 
iufluence on the rest of our lives* 

That farce is one of the most 
truly comic that ever was seen. 

Lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, and which 
thieves cannot steal. 

Our uncertainty as to what 
shall happen .makes us inca- 
pable of properly providing 
against it. 

I am astonished he does not 
see the danger he is in. 

The man whom you are 
speaking of is not here now. 

The person from whom I re-* 
ceived the intelligence is not 
known to you. 

The proprietor of that beau- 
tiful seat seldom resides there. 

These are events to which \ve 
must submit. 

It is what you seldom think 
of. 

On the Demon st rativeP ron ouns* 

Not to acknowledge the divi- 
nity, is totally lo-renounce the 
light of reason. 

To lie is to despise God and to . 
fear man. 

There are moral contagious 
diseases, and these are the most 
daugerous. 
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sert de rien a un horn me qui 
n'a pat le temoicuage de sa 
conscience pour lui. 

Un homrae fait mill* faules, 
parce qu'il ne fait point de re- 
flexions tur lui. 

On fait mi lie fautes, quand 
on ne fait aucune reflexion sur 
aoi. 

11 at me mienx dire du mal de 
lui , que de n'en point parler. 

LVgoTste aim era mteox dire 
du mal de soi quo de n'en point 
parler. 

• On a sou vent besoin d'un plus 
petit que soi. 

Un prince a sou vent besoin 
de beauconp de gens plus pelits 
que lui. 

C eat un bon moyen de s'^ lever 
soi-inerae que d'exatter sea pa- 
reils; el un hom me adroit s'eleve 
ainsi lui-meme. 

Stir let Prononu Relatifs, 

II n'j a rien si capable d'effe- 
miner le courage que roisivete* 
et lea devices. * 

* II Taut empecher que la divi- 
sion qui est dans cetie famille 
n'eclate. 

Uya bien des, 4ve*nemens que 
Von suppose qui se passent pen- 
dant les entr'actes. 

Je le trouvai qui s'habilloit. 

Qui le tirera de cet embarras, 
le tirera dune gratide misere. 

Ceux-la sont veri tablemen t 
heureux qui croient Fetre. 

II 11 'y a que la vertu qui puisse 
prendre un homme heureux en 
ceite vie. 

11 ny a regie si generate qui 
m ait eon exception. 
C est un orateur qui se pos- 






whole world is of no ust u 
raau who has not the apprtiri 
lion of his own conscience, i 

A man commits a thousil 
faults, because he does not rdd 
on future consequences. { 

We commit a thousand £atl*^ 
when we neglect to reflect al 
ourselves. ' 

He had ra ther speak i il of hist 
self lhau not ta Ik of himself a uk. 

The egotist prefers speaiu* 
ill of himself rather than aot\t< 
the subject of hi& own convera- 
lion. 

We frequently want (he as- 
sistance of one who is bebv 
ourselves. 

A prince frequently needs flu 
assistance of many persons in- 
ferior to himself. 

It is an excellent method o: 
exalting ourselves to exalt cm 
equals, and a man of address by 
this means exalts himself* 

On the Relative Pronouns- 

Nothing is so suited to ener- 
vate the mind as idleness asd 
pleasure. 

The dissent ion in that faroi)/ 
must be prevented from becom- 
ing public. 

There are many events in * 
piece which are supposed to 
happeu between the acts. 

I found him dressing. 

Whoever extricates him from 
this difficulty, will relieve him 
from much distress. 

Those are really happy who 
think themselves so. 

Virtue alone can render ajnan 
happy in this life. 



There is no rule so general hut 
it admits of exceptions. 
He is dn orator who is mailer 
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qui ne se trouble ja- 



3 et qui ne se 
is. 

1 n*y a pas dans lecoeurhu- 
lin de repli que Dieu ne con- 

isse. 

On u*a Irouve' que quelques 
tgmeus du grand ouvragequ'il 
oil pro mis. 

La faute que vous avez faite 
plus imporlante que vousne 
usez. 

L.es premieres demarches qu'il 
it dans le motide on t beau coup 
influence sur le reste de la vie. 
Cette farce est ime des plus 
$Vb\es qu'on ait encore vues. 
Amassez-vous des tresors que" 
;s vers ei la rouille ne puissent 
omt galer, et que les voleursne 
uissent point derober. 
L'incer ti tude ou nous sommes 
le ce qui doit arriver, fail que 
10AI8 ne sau r ions prendre des 
insures ju3tes. 

Je ni'etonne qu'il ne voie pas 
le danger ou il est. 

L'liomme dont vous parlez , 
n'estplus ici. 

Celui de qui je tiens cette nou- 
yelle ne vous est pas connu. 

Celui a qui ce beau chateau 
appariient ne l'habile presque 
jamais. 

Ce sont des evenemens aux- 
q u els il fa lit bien se souraettre. 

C'est ce a quoi vous ne pensez 

Sur les Pro noma Ddmonsiratifs. 

Ne point reconnoitre la di vi- 
lli te, c'est ren oncer a toutes les 
Ivim teres de la raisou. 

Mentir, c'est ruepriser Dieu et 
craindre les hommes. 

U y a des e'piddmies morales, 
ct-ce sont les plus dangereuses. 
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of himself, and who- is never 
embarrassed. 

There is no recess of the hu- 
man heart but God perceives it. 



Only some fragments of \hm 
great work he had promised 
have been found. 

The error you have commit- 
ted is of more consequence than, 
you imagine. 

The first steps we take on enter- 
ing the world have considerable 
iufluence on the rest of oar live*. 

That farce is one of the most 
truly comic that ever was seen. 

Lay np for yourselves trea- 
sures which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, and whicli 
thieves cannot steal. 

Our uncertainty as to whai 
shall happen makes us inca- 
pable of properly providing 
against it. 

I am astonished he does not 
see the danger he is in. 

The man whom you a 
speaking of is not here now. 

The person from whom I r 
ceived the intelligence is noi 
known to you. 

The proprietor of that beau- 
tiful seat seldom resides there. 

These are events to which w f 
must submit. 

It is what you seldom tbirs.^ 
of. 

On the Vemonstrative'Pronour*, ^ 

Not to acknowledge the divi- 
nity, is totally to^renonnce t>x 
light of reason. 

To lie is to despise God and % 
fear man. 

There are moral contagiosa 
diseases, and these are the m^> % 
dangerous. . ^ .• - 
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f l t ArmoiT S0 de l'imprii- 
dence a cela, 

11 11*7 auroit pas en Unt de 
jnesintelligence, ti Ton m'en 
Ayoit cru. 

' U n j auroit pat en dix per- 
son net? 

Y auroil-il eu de i'inconvl- 
nient? 

N'y aun>it-il pat en de jaloux 
poor le traverser daat tet pro- 

J«t»T 

Je ne croit pat qu'ii* T ait un 

spectacle pint magnifique. 

Je detireroit qu'iL Y EOT 
Jnoius de fausseU dant le com- 
merce de la Tie. 

Je n'ai pat onY dire qn'iL Y 
.ait su hier det nouveuea du 
continent. 

* Auriez-vous cm qu'iL y OTT 
TO tant de pertonnet compro- 
mises dans celte affaire? 



Phrases diverse*. 

Sa vie, tet actions, ses pa- 
xoles, ton air meme et ta de- 
marche, tout preche, tout Mine 
enlui. 

On craignoit qu'il n'arriv&t 
^uelque desordre dant l'assem- 
bile, mait toutet choset t'y pas- 
eerent fort doucement. 

La vigue et le lierre s'entor- 
tillent autour det ormes. 

On ne ditconvient point qu'il 
jie toit brave, mait il ett an peu 
*rop fanfaron. 

Le cadet est riclie, mait l'alne 
l'est encore d'a vantage. 

Le ciel est convert de nuages, et 
Forage ett pret a fondre. 

1 Apres qu'il eut franchi les Alpes 
avec ses troupes, il en tra en Italic 
' La frugality rend les corps 
plus saint et plus robuates. 



There would have been um 
imprudence in that. 

There would not have been £ 
great a misunderstanding had 
1 been believed. 

There would not 'have beea 
ten persons. 

Would there have been anj 
inconvenience T 

Would there not have hm 
some envious person, to thwart 
him in his designs ? 

I do not think there can be a 
more superb spectacle. 

I wish there had been less du- 
plicity in the concerns of life. 



I have not heard that there 
was any news from the conti- 
nent yesterday. 

Could you have thought so 
many persons would have been 
exposed in that affair ? 

Promiscuous phrases. 

His life, his actions, his very 
look and • deportment, every 
thing in him instructs and edi- 
fies. 

It was apprehended some dis- 
order would take place in toe 
assembly, but every thing went 
off very quietly. 

The vine and the ivy twist 
round the elms. 

They do not deny that he is 
brave, but he boasts rather too 
much.' 

The youngest is rich, but the 
eldest is still more so. 

The sky is covered with clouds, 
and the storm is preparing to 
burst. 

After having crossed the Alps 
with his troops, he entered Italy. 

Temperance imparts an in- 
t crease of health and strength to 
I the body. 
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Ce discours est peut-etre un 
des plus beaux morceaux d'elo- 
quence qu'il y ait jamais eu. 
• Cest un homme qui aime la 
liberie'; il ne se gene pour qui 
que ce soit. 

II est plus haut que moi de 
deux doigts. 

Irez-vous vous exposer a la 
barbarie et a l'inhospitalite' de 
ces peuples? 

A la longue, les erreurs dis- 
paroissent et la verite* suruage. 

Si vous le preuez avec moi sur 
ce ton de nerte^, je serai aussi fier 
que vous. 

Cest un hon»me rigide qui ne 
pardonne rien ni aux aulres ni 
a lui-meme. 

Les uns montent, les autres 
des cen dent ; ainsi va la roue de 
la fortune. 

Je ne vois rien de solide dans 
tout ce que vous me proposez. 

L'art n'a jamais rien produit 
de plus beau. 

Lequel esl-ce des deux qui a 
tort? 

On aime quelquefois la trahi- 
aon, mais on bait toujours les 
trailres. 

L'ellpbant se sert de sa trom- 
pe pour prendre et pourenlever 
tout ce qu'il veut. 

Plus j'examine cette per- 
sonne, plus je crois Tavoir vue 
quelque part. 

La nuit vint, de facon que je 
fus contraint de me retirer. 

II faut vivre de facon qu'on ne 
fasse tort a persoune. 

Elle sut qu'on attaquoit son 
mart; elle courut aussit6t tout 
^perdue pour le secourir. 

Je trouvai ses parens tout 
e'plore's. 

Cet arbre pousse ses branches 
toutej droitei. 



3gx 

This speech is perhaps one of 
the finest pieces of eloquence 
that ever was pronounced. 

He is a man fond of liberty ; 
he will be constrained by no-* 
body. 

He is taller ' than I by two 
inches. 

Will you go and expose your- 
self to the barbarity and inhoa- 
pitality of those nations? 

In time, errors vanish and 
truth survives. 

If you treat me with that 
haughtiness, I can be as haughty 
as you. 

He is a stern character, who 
pardons nothing either in him- 
self or others. 

Some mount, others descend ; 
thus goes the wheel of fortune-' 

I see nothing certain in all 
you propose to me. ' 

It is one of the finest produc- 
tions of art. 

Which of the two is in the 
wrong ? 

We sometimes love the trea- 
son, but we always hate the 
traitor. 

The elephant makes use of his 
trunk to lake and lift whatever 
he pleases. 

The more I look at that per- 
son, the more I think I have 
seen him somewhere* 

Night came on, so that I was 
obliged to retire. 

We must live in such a man- 
ner as to injure nobody. 

She knew her husband was 
attacked, and in a state of dis- 
traction ran to his assistance. 

I found his relations all in 
tears. 

The branches of that tree grow 
quite straight. - 
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la meraoire 



3g3 

J'en at encore 
Urate fratche. 

II a voulu (aire voir par cet 
eseai qu'il pouvoit re'ussir en 
quelque chose de pins grand. 

II fut blesee* an front et mou- 
rnt de cetle blessure. 

Ces chevaux prirent le mors 
a ax den Is el trainerent le carosse. 

C'est un horn me qui compose 
•ant chaleur d'imagiuation : toul 
ce qu'il ecrit est froid et plat. 

Ce bailment a plus de profon- 
deur que de largeur. 

Cet horn me est un prodige de 
eavoir, de science, de vaieur, 
d esprit et de inehioire. 

II est attache* a Tun et a l'autre, 
mais plus a Tun qu'a l'autre. 

lis ont bieu de 1'air Tun de 
i'autre. 

Si l'on ruine cet homme-fa, 
le centre -coup retombcra sur 
vous. 

II seroit mort si on ne 1'eut 
assist^ avecsoin. 

Ce poerae seroit par fa it, si 
les incideus qui le font languir 
n'interrompoient la continuite 
de Taction. 

Quaud je le youdrois je ne le 
pourrois pas. 

Je serai toujours voire ami, 
quand mime yous ne le voudriez 
pas. 

Quand vous auriezreusai, que 
-Yous en seroit-il revenu? 

Quand on decouvriroit votre 
d-marche, - on ne pourroit la 
bJdraer. 

Quand vous auriez consults 
quelqu'un gur votre manage, 



It is still quite fresh in ny, 
memory. 

He wished to shew by that] 
attempt that he could sucoxii 
in an enterprise of more conr. 
quence. 

He was wounded in the fore- 
head, and died of his wound. 

Those horses ran away villi 
the carriage. 

He is a man that writes with- 
out the least warmth or ani- 
mation : all his productions an 
cold and insipid. 

That building ia deeper thai 
it is broad. 

That man is a prodigy of 
knowledge, judgment, courage, 
sense and memory. . 

He is attached to both, but 
to one more than the other. 

They very much resemble 
each other. 

If that man- is ruined, til 
misfortune will recoil upon you* 

■ 

He would have died if he had 
not been kindly assisted. 

That would be a perfect 
poem, if the incidents which 
give a heaviness to it, did not 
break the connexion of the 
subject. 

If I were disposed I could not 
do it. 

I will always be your friend, 
even though you should not 
wish it. 

Had you even succeeded, what 
were yon to have derived from 
it? 

Should the steps you hate 
taken be discovered, they could 
not be. blamed. 

Had you consulted somebody 
about your marriage, you could 



vous n'auriez pas mieux re*ussi. not have succeeded better 
Le tonnerre et Mclair ne sent I Thunder and lightning aie 
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•ensibles que par la propagation 
du "Bruit et de la lumiere jusqu'a 
l'oeil et a Tore i lie. 

Le laiigage de la prose est plus 
simple et moius figure* que celui 
des vers. 

Le commencement de son dis- 
cours est toujours assert sage; 
mats, dans la suite, a force de 
vouloir s'elever, il se perd dans 
les nues : on ne sait plus ni ce 
qu'on voit, ni ce qu'on entend. 
• C'est une faute excusable dans 
uu autre hoinme, ma is a un 
ho name aussi sage que lui, elie 
lie se peat pardonuer. 

11 ne suffit pas de paroltre 
honnete homme, il faut l'etre. 

11 nous a recus avec bonte, et 
nous a e*co tile's avec patience. 

Tout y est si bien peint qu'on 
croit voir ce qu'il demerit. 

On ne pense rien de vous qui 
Be vous soit glorieux. 

Les eaux de citernes ne sont 
que des eaux de pluie ramassees. 

S'il n'est pas fort riche, du 
moius a-t-il de quoi vivre hon- 
n&tement. 

Quelquantiemedu moisavons- 
nous? 

II lui larde qu'il soit majeur, 
il compte les jours et les mois. 

Desqualite8excellente8,joiutes 
a de rares talents, font le par fa it 
merite. 

11 a une mauvaise qualite*, 
c'est qu'il ne saurait garder un 
secret. 

Modeles de phrases dans les- 
quelles on doit f aire- usage de 
Particle. 

V homme est sujet a bien des 
vicissitudes. 

Les homines d'un vrai ge*nie 
sont rares. 



only perceptible by the trans- 
mission of souncLand light to 
the ear and eye. 

Prose language is much more 
simple and less figurative than 
poetic. 

The beginniug of his speech is 
always tolerably sensible; but 
afterwards, by affecting the sub- 
lime, he loses himself, and wo 
no longer understand either 
what we see or hear. 

This fault would be excusable 
in another man ; but in a man 
of his sense it is unpardonable. 

It is not enough to seem an 
honest man, we must be so. 

He received us with kindness 
and heard us patiently. 

Every thing in it is so well 
delineated, you think you see 
what he describes. 

They think nothing of you, 
but what is to your honour. 

Cistern water is generally only 
rain water collected. 

If he is not rich, at least he 
has enough to live upon res- 
pectably. 

What day of the month ia 

it? 

He longs to be of age, and 
counts the days and mouths. 

Excellent qualities, joined to 
distinguished talents, constitute 
perfect merit. • 

He has one bad quality, he 
cannot keep a secret. 

Examples of phrases in which 
the article is used. 

Man is liable to a variety of 
changes. 
Men of real genius are scarce. 



3g£ Phrases on some Difficulties. 

Lee hommes d imagination 
•on I raremeut heureux 



JJkomme dont vous paries est 
mi de met amis. 

La vie est un melange de biens 
et de ma us. 

La perfection en tout genre est 
le bnt annuel on doit ten J re. 

La beaut 4, lee graces et t esprit 
so tit des a vantages bien precieun 

2uand lis sout reieves par la mo- 
eslie. 

Voila dm tableaux d'nne 
grande beaute\ 

Faites-vons desprincipes dont 
vous ne vous e*cartiez jamais. 

Cet arbro porte dee/rake ex* 
cellens. 

Ces raisons sont dee conjec- 
ture* bien foibles. 

Serves- vous dee termee e'Ublis 
par l' usage. 

On doit evitex lair de t affec- 
tation. 

Le Jupiter de Phidias e'toit 
d'nne grande beaute. 

Continuation dee mimes phrases. 

' La me*moire est le tremor de 
i 'esprit, le fruit de V attention et 
de la riflexion. 

J'achetai hier dee gravures 
pre*cieuses et Tares. 

La France est le plus beau 
pays de l'Kurope. 

L'inte'ret de tAllemagne e'toit 
oppose* a celui de la Hussie. 

La longueur de VAngleterre 
du nord au sud est de 36o mi lies 
et sa largeur de Test a l'ouest est 
de Soo. 

II arrive de la Chine, da Japon 
et des lndes Orientates, etc. 
• II arrive de tAmerique, de la 
Barbade, de la Jamaique, etc. 

II vient de la F land re Fran- 
foise. 



Men of s> visionary charact* 
are seldom happy. 

The man you speak of is 
friend of mine. 

Life is a compound of go 
and evil. 

Perfection m every thia^ 
ought to be our object. 

Beauty, gracefulness and mi 
are valuable endowments whtfl 
heightened by modesty. 

These are very beautiful pic- 
tures. 

Establish rules for ywneif 
and never deviate from them. 

This tree bears very excelled 
fruit. 

These reasons are very idk 
conjectures* 

Use the expressions esa- 
blished by custom. 

We ought to avoid the ap- 
pears ace of affecta t ion . 

The Jupiter of Phidias wil 
extremely beautiful. 

The same phrases continued. 

Memory is the treasure of the 
mind, the result of attention 
and reflection. 

I yesterday bought some va- 
luable and scarce engravings. 

France is the finest country in 
Europe. 

The German interest was con- 
trary to the Russian. 

The length of England from 
norih to south is 56b miles, and 
its breadth from east to West is 
3oo. ■ 

He comes from China, Japan 
and the East Indies. 

He comes from America, Bar- 
bad oes, Jamaica, etc. 

He comes from French Flan- 
ders. 
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II s'est e'tabli dans la province 
de Middlesex. 

Hespetits-matt res son idea 6 ires 
insupportable* dans la*oci4te. 

C'est 1 opinion des nouveaux 
phiiosophes. 

Elle a bien de la grdce dans 
tout ce qu'elle fait 

Celte <koffe se vend tine guinee 
Valine. 

Ce vin coule 70 livres sterling 
la piece. 

Modeles de phrases dans les- 
quelles on ne doit pas /aire 
usage det article. . 

Nos connoissancesdoivenlelre 
tirees deprincipes eVidens. 

Cet arbre porte d'excellens 
fruits. 

Ces raisons son t <fe foibles con- 
jectures. 

Evitez tout ce qui a un air 
ft affectation. 

Ces ex em pies peuvent servir 
de modeles. 

11 a une grande presence d?es- 
prit. 

La me'moire de raison et cF es- 
prit est plus utile que les autres 
aortes de me'moire: 

Peu depersonnes re'tte'chissent 
sur la rapidite* de la vie. 

Que devtnemens inconceva- 
bles se sont succe'de's les uns aux 
autres! 

11 y a \Ausd' esprit* mais moins 
de connoissances, dans ce siecle 
que dans- le siecle dernier 

On ue vit jamais autanl def- 
fronterie. 

Je prishierbeaucoupde^eiVie 
pour rien. 

Candie est une des lies les 
plus agreables de- la Me* di terras- 
ne'e 

II arrive de Perse, d Italic , 
oVEspagne, etc- 



He has settled in the county 
of Middlesex. 

Coxcombs are unsufferable 
beings in society. 

It is the opinion of the new 
philosophers. 

She does every thing most 
gracefully. 

This stuff sells at a guinea the 
ell. 

This wine costs 
pounds the hogshead. 

Examples of phrases in which 
the article is omitted. 



seventy 



Our knowledge ought to be de- 
rived from evident principles. 

This tree produces excellent 
fruit. 

These reasons are idle conjec- 
tures. 

Avoid whatever bears the ap- 
pearance of affectation. 

These examples may serve as 
models* 

He has great presence of 
mind. 

The memory of reason and 
sense is more useful than- any 
other kind of memory. 

Few people reflect on the rapi- 
dity of life. 

• How many inconceivable 
events have followed* in succes- 
sion ( 

There's more wit but less 
knowledge in this age than in 
the last. 

So much assurance never was 
met with. 

I look a great deal of trouble 
yesterday about nothing. 

Candia is one of the most 
agreeable islands, in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He comet from Persia,, Italy. 
Spain,, etc. 
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11 est revenn de Suisse, cTAUe- 
magne, etc. 

Let via* de France aeront 
chert celte annee; let vignee ont 
coule\ 

L'empire eVAttemagne est 
compose de grinds el de petiu 
dtats. 

Let chevaux eTAngteterre soul 
excellent. 

Apres mon depart de Suisse, 
je me retirai d Rome. 

Continuation dee mimes 
phrases. 

Vout trouvere* te passage 
page too, /£p/v premier, cea- 
^i//ie dix. 

11 t'ett retire* en Anglelerre. 

II vit dans sa retraite en vrai 
philosopke. 

Quand il refiechit aur ta con- 
duits, il en ent honte. 

C'est an homme qui cherche 
fortune. 

II entend malke a tout. 



Ne portez enuie a personne. 

Si Tout promettez, tenes pa- 
role. 

Dant let affaires iraportantes, 
Be vout decides jamais tant 
prendre conseil. 

Courage,ao/tfa/s; tenons fer me: 
la victoiraett a nous. 

Cette femme n'a nt grdce ni 
heauti. 

Monseigneur le due de, etc. 
prince du tang, alia hier a la 
campagne. 

Mon trer taut de/otfZ*«e, c'est 
n'etre pas homme. 

Cet homme est nne espece de 
misanthrope dont les brusqne- 
riea sont quelquefois tres-plai- 
aantes. 

L'an*nas est nne sorte de fruit 
tres-commun aux Antilles* 



He is returned from Switm 
land, Germany, etc. 

French wines will be da 
this year; the vines have bed 
blasted . 

The German empire is com- 
posed of great and small state 

The English horses axe era- 
lent. 

After leaving Switzerland, I 
.retired to Rome. 

Continuation of the earns 
phrases. 

Ton will find this passage is 
page lao, first book, chapter 
ten. 

He has retired to England. 

He lives in his retreat like i 
real philosopher. 

When he reflected on his con- 
duct, he was ashamed of it. 

He is a man that seeks to make 
a fortune. 

He putt a malicious construc- 
tion on every thing. 

Envy nobody. 

If you promise, keep your 
word. 

In matters of consequents 
never decide without advice. 



Cheer up, soldiers; let us con- 
tinue firm.; the day is our own. 

This woman is destitute both 
of grace and beau ty. 

The duke of, etc. a prince of 
the blood, went yesterday into 
the country. 

To shew so much weakness if 
not acting like a man. 

This man is a kind of misan- 
thrope, whose oddities are some- 
times comical. 



The pine-apple it a kind of fruit 
very common in the AattUtK 
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Cest un genre de vie qui ne 
me plait point. 

Continuation des me^mes phrases. 

Cette dame plait a tout le 
monde par son honnetete et sa 
douceur. 

Tout homme a des defauts 
plus ou moins sensibles. 

Cette conduite augmentoit 
chaque jour le nonibre de ses 
amis. 

Tous les biena nous viennent 
de Dieu. 

Venus etoit la deesse de la 
beaute^ et la mere de f amour et 
des graces. 

Seion les paiens, Jupiter etoit 
le premier des dieux. 

Jpollon etoit frere jumeau de 
Diane. 

Rubens a iii un grand peinlre. 

Homere et Virgile sont les 
deux plus grands poete* ^piques. 

Londres est la plus belle ville 
que je connoisse. 

L'eau de riviere est douce, et 
l«au de mer est salee. 

Cest un excellent poisson de 
mer. 

Voila uue superbe table de 

marbre. 

L'eau de Seine est celle qu'on 
pr^fere a Paris. 

Fauvreti n'est pas pice. 

Citoyens f Strangers, grands, 
peuptes, se sont montres sensi- 
bles a cette perte. 

Modules de phrases sur le pro- 
nom Le. 

Est-ce la voire opinion ? ne 
doutez point que ce ne la soit. 

Sont-ce la vos domestiquesf 
oui, ce les sont. 

Mesdames, etes-yous lea etran- 



It is a kind of life that Is not 
agreeable to me. 

The same sentences continued* 

This lady pleases every one 
by her good breeding and mild- 
ness. 

Every man has defects mora 
or less obvious. 

This behaviour daily increas- 
ed the number of his friends. 

Every blessing comes from 
God. 

Venus was the goddess of 
beauty and the mother of love 
and the graces. 

According to the Heathens, 
Jupiter was the first of the gods. 

Apollo was twin brother to 
Diana. 

Rubens was a great painter. 

Homer and Virgil are the two 
greatest epic poets. 

London is the finest city that 
I know. 

River water is sweet, and sea 
water is salt. 

It is an excellent sea-fish. 

There is a superb marble 
table. 

The water of the Seine it 
preferred at Paris. 

Poverty is not a vice. 

Citizens, strangers, grandees, 
people, have shewn themselves 
sensible of this loss. 

Forms of phrases upon the pro* 
noun Le. 

Is that your opinion? do not 
question it* 

Are those your servants ? jts 9 
they ace. - 

Ladies, are you t^e strangers 
xl 



3g8 Phrases on so 

germ ou'on m'a annonceles ? 6ui, 
none /es lommet. 

Madame, etes-vous la ma lade 
poor laqnelle on m'« appele? 
oui, jc la tint. 

Madame, Ites-vous Za /n£/v 
ate cat enfcnt ? oni, je la suis. 

Mesdames, etes-vous contentes 
de celie rausique ? oni, nous /* 
aommes. 

Hie est malkeureme, et Je 
era ins bien qu'elle ae le soit 
loule la Tie. 

Madame, etes-vous tk&ret oui, 
je /e suis. 

Madame, etes-vous /jtcdade* 
jQtoi, je /e sais. 

Madame, depuis qnel temps 
etes-vous mar tec? je le suis de- 
jpnia nn an. 

Ya-t-il long-temps que vous 
4tea orrive'e? je /s.auia depuis 
quinze jours. 

Aristote croyoit que le monde 
eloit de tout* e'ternUe'; mais 
JPlaton ne le croyoit pas. 

Quoique cette femine montre 
plua de fexmete' que les autres, 
elle n'est pas pour cela.&z xnoina 
aJHige'e. 

Cette fern me a l'art de xi- 
pandre des larmesdans le tenfps 
meme qu'elle est k moina af- 
fiigee. ' 

Models* de phrases sur Us dif- 
-fitentes regies du partkipe 



Diffu 



La vo\i\e\\ept£ce a-t-cllB e*te* 
Applaudie? 

Yos parens y $et on* ill arrwe*$ 
a temps ? 

Elle &?&st donni de belles 
Tobes. 

Klles nous ont oppctrte* Si *n- 
peVbes teilleu. 

Cette ruse ne lui la g*8* 



that have been announced k 
me? yea, we are: 

Madam, are you the sick per- 1 
son for whom I have been call- J 
ed? yes, I am. J 

Madam, are you tie moibc! 
of this child ? yes, I am. J 

Ladies, are yon pleased wft 
this music? yea, we ate. 

She is unhappy, and. I mud 
fear she will continue so for 
life. 

Madam, are fHn a motbei! 
yes, I am. 

Madam, a£e ybu sick? ye, 
I am. 

MadVm, how lonjg hare you 
been maried? a year. 

Is it long shite you arrived?* 
fortnight. 

Aristotle believed t}re world 
to have been frdm all eternity;, 
but Plato did not. 

' Although thia woman shoirs 
mor% resolution than 1 the others, 
the is never (btelesa nbt.the Iea*t 
afflicted. 

This woman has the art of 
shedding tears, even when she 
is least afflicted. 

• * < 

Forms of fibroses upon the de- 
ferent rules of the participle 
past. 

.Did the new piece meet witfc 
applause? 

Will yonr .relation* arrire 
there in timet 

She has given herself fine 
gowns. 

They ;ha?e brduifrt tts heauti- 
ful pinks. 

rje has not succeeded in Oris 
rent. 
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La pie Iranquille que j'ai 
menSe depuis dix aus, a beau- 
ceupcoulribu4a me faire oublier 
mes malheurs. 

Lea lettres que j'ai refue$ 
m'ont beancoftp alflige. 

Que de peine* vous vou8>etes 
donnees ! 

Quelle lache vous etes-vous 
impose ! 

C'est une satire que j'ai re- 
trouve'e daus mes papiers. 

Les lettres qu'a-e'crites Pline le 
j.eune, quelque agreables qu'elles 
soient, se ressentent neanmoins 
un peu de la decadence da gout 
parmiies Ro mains, 

Je ne serois pas entre* avec 
to us daus tous ces detail* de 
jgrarnmaire, si je ne le# avoi$ 
erus ne'ces$aires< 

J/Egyp t,e s'e toit vendue ci&bre 
par la sages$e de ses lois long- 
temps avant que la Grece sprtjit 
de la barbaric 

Cest une des plus #raudes 
mefveilles qu'on ait vues. 

I/homme de lettres dontvous 
m'avQZ parte a u« gofct e&quis. 

Vous ayez tres-bien instruct 
▼08 eleves. 

Lucreee s'est donn4 la raort. 

Xa se'cheresse qu'il y a eu au 
prinlemps a fait perir tous ies 
fruits. 

Ie nSaj point reussi,, malgre' 
"lea mesures que vous ina'aves 
wnseillfr de prendre. 

Quelle a venture tqus eai~il 
arrivi? 

Cetle famine s'est pnywsSe 
pour modele a aes enfans.. 

Cettefemrae s'estpropose* d'en- 
•eigner la geograpkieet Ihistoire 
a ses enfant* 



The quiet life I have led these 
ten years , has greatly contrt bu t«d 
to make me forget my misfor- 
tunes. 

The letters J thave received 
have afflicted me greatly. 

What a deal of trouble you 
have given yourself! 

What a task you have imposed 
on yourself! 

It is a satire that I have again 
met with ift my papers. ' 

The lettess which the young- 
er Pliny haa written, however 
agreeable they may be, savour 
nevertheless ,a little of the de- 
cline of taste among the Ro- 
mans. 

I would not have entered into 
these grammatical details with 
you, had J not thought then* 
necessary. 

Egypt had tafeonie celebrated 
•for the wisdom of its law,s long 
before ©recce h*<J em.er^efl £roni 
barbarism. 

It is one of the greatest won- 
ders that lias', ever oeen seen. 

The man of letters you s.pofce 
to m« of has an excellent taste. 

You h^ve instructed your pu- 
pils extremely well. 

JUucr.elja kijl«d herself. 

The dry weather we had in 
the spring has destroyed all the 
fruit, i 

I have no* succeeded, not- 
withstanding the steps you ad- 
vised me to tafee. 

What adventures have you 
met with? 

This wo man .proposed herself 
as model fox her children. 

This woman proposed to teach 
geography and history to her 
children. 
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Mbdhles de phrases sur let prin- 
cipaux rapports des modes et 
des temps. 

V 

Je 1'attendois depuis long- 
temps, quandil vint me joindre. 

11 sortit au momen t meme que 
j'entrois. 

Je commencois a avoir des 
craintes sur la re'ussite de voire 
affaire, lorsque j'ai recu voire 
lellre. * 

Des que feus fait quelques 
visiles indispensables, je rentrai 
chez moi, et je ne sortia plus. 

J'avois de*ja tout prepare pour 
mon depart, lorsque des affaires 
impreVues m'ont force a le dif- 
ferer de quelques jours. 

Vous e'tiez deja sorti, quand 
je me presenla^chez vous. 

J'avois deja livre a l'impres- 
sion mou ouvrage, lorsque vous 
me demandiez si je le donnerois 
bient6t au public. 

Lorsque j'ai en termine mon 
affaire, vous avez commence' la 
voire. 

Lorsque j'eus eu de^euneV je 
TOontai a cheval, et je fus a 
Londres. 

Lorsque j'aurai lu la nouvelle 
piece, je vous dirai avec fran- 
chise ce que fen pense. 

Iriez-vous a Rome si vous le 
pouviez? oui, j'irois. 

Auriez-vous consent! a cea 
' conditions, si on vous les avoit 
proposees ? 

Irez-vous demain a Londres, 
si vous le pouvez ? oui, firai." 

II sera suremeut parti, si 
vous I'aVez vouiu. 

Vous eussiez laisse*- e'chapper 
une occasion si favorable, si 
ton ne vous eut averti a temps.* 



Forms of phrases upon the prin- 
cipal relations of moods and 
tenses. 

I had waited a long lime for 
him, when he came to me. 

He was going out at the time 
I was entering. 

I was beginning to be appre- 
hensive of the success of your 
business when I received your 
letter. 

As soon as I had paid some in- 
dispensable visits, 1 went home, 
and did not go out afterwards. 

I had already made every pre 
paration for my departure, when 
some uu expected business oc- 
curred, that obliged me to defer 
it for some days. 

You were already gone out 
when I called upon you. 

My work had been sent to be 
printed, when you asked me if 
I should soon briug it out. 

• * 

W&eri my business was over, 
you began. yours. 

When I had done breakfast, 
I got oil horseback and went to 
London, , 

When t have read the .new 
piece, I' will candidly give you 
my opinionof U. 

Would you £0 to Rome if it 
were iii your power? yes, I 
would.' 

Would you have agreed to 
these terms had they been pro- 
posed to you ? 

' Shall you go to London to- 
morrow if you can? yes, I shall. 

He will certainly have set out 
if you wished it. 

You would have let so fa- 
vourable an opportunity slip, 
had you not been warned in time. 
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Continuation deamtmes phrases. 

On dit que vous partez au- 
jourd'hui pour Paris. 

Tout le raonde soutient que 
vous accepterez la place qu'on 
Youeoffre. 

Oa sou p^Hine que voue a vies? 
h'rtt rec« oeU* agreable aoftvelle 
quand oa vain vencontra. 

Beaucoup d* vos amis crolent 
que vous parities hier poor la 
campagne. 

Le bruit se repand que Vous 
uvea fait uae grosae £erie. 

I 'appreuchy dan* l'LustaUl que 
vous fuesiee parti ii f a- trots 
jours, at des engagement que 
vous avtea contractus depuis 
long-temps ue vows avoient re- 
teuu. 

N'esMl pas vrai que vous par- 
ti riez aujouvd'hni si von* le pou- 
Ties? 

Est-il vrai que Vous seriez 
riarti depute long- temps pour la 
campagne, at voire amour poiir 
lea avis ue vous avoit retenu a la 
ville? 

Je ne crois pas cue vous par- 
ties, quoi^ue tout le monde I'as- 
eure. 

Je ue croyois pae qu'il fut si tot 
da vetour. 

II a fallu qu'il ait eu affaire a 
bieu dee personnel. 

Je dome que voire ami fat 
venu a bout de ses propels, s'il 
a'avoit pas Hi forfeemeut pro- 
tege*. 

II u'est point d'homme, quel- 



le same phrases wntinuefa 

It is said that you set oJfiT to- 
day for Paris. 

Every one maintains that you 
will accept of the place that is 
offered to you. 

It is suspected that you hfad 
received this agreeable inleili- 

Seuce when you were met .yester- 
«y. 

Maity of your friends believe 
thai you set out yesterday for 
the country. 

There is a report that you 
have met with a considerable 
loss. 

I have th is moment learn t tha t 
you would have aet out three 
days since, had not engage- 
ments, which you had fofmed 
long ago, de cd you* 

Is it not true that you would 
set out to-day if you eenld? 

Is it true that you would have 
set out for the country Jang 
since, had not your love for U*e 
e*U detained you ia town? - 

I do not imagine that you will 
set out, althoughevery body as- 
sert* it. 

I did not believe he had gone 
back so soon* ' 

He must have had business 
with a great many people. 

I doubt that your friend woutW 
have succeeded in his plans had 
heuot been strongly, patronised. 



que merite qu'il ait, qui ne fut] merit he may possess, th 
treaMmovtifie', s'il savoit loul ce not be* very much morti 
qu'on pause de in i« 

Vous ne Vova pefsuadilB'pas 



There is- not a man, whatever 

that would 

very mucn mortified were 

he to know every thing that i* 

thought of him. 

You ne*e* ptfrsuadtd jpowr- 
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que let affaires puseent »i ma I 
tourner. 

Modules de Phrase* sur la Ne- 
gative Ne. 

II n'y a pas beaucoup d'argent 
chez lea gens de letlrea. 

11 n'y 9 point de ressource 
dans una personne qui n'a point 
d'eaprit. 

Cast a tort que vows l'accusez 
de jouer ; je vous aaaure qu'il ne 
joue point. 

Entres daua la salon; tous 
pourras lui parler; il ne joue 
pas. 

Si, poor avoir da bien, il en 
coute k la probity, je n'en veux 
point. 

Rieu n'est sur avec tea capri- 
cieux: Tons croyez etre bien eu 
faveur, point du tout, l'instant 
da la plus belle humeur est suivi 
de la plus facbeuse. 

Yous ne cesses de nous reveler 
las metnea cfaoaea. 

Je Jt'fturoia osd vona en parler 
le premier. 

MaJgre* see protections, il n'a 
pu reussir dana sea projels. 

Cat ouvrage serott fort bon, 
si ce niioix. la negligence du 
style. 

Y a-t-il quelqu'un dont elfe/se 
metlise. 

J'ai pris tant da gout pour une 
Tie retiree que je no son presque 
jamais. 

Voila ce qui s'est passe* ; ft'en 
parlez a personne. 

Mon parti est pris ; ne m*en 
parlez plus. 

JV'employez aucun de ces 
moyena; its sont indignes de 
Vous. 

ttitn ff'est pluj joli. 



aelf that matters could hsr 
taken so unfortunate a turn, i 

Forms of Phrases upon the < 
Negative Ne. \ 



There is not much money ( 
be found among men of let ten 

There are no resources in i 
person without aense. 

Yon accuse him wrongfully cf 
gaming j I assure you lie never 
games. 

Go into the room ; yt>u may 
speak to him ; he is not play- 
ing. 

I da not wish, to make a for- 
tune, if it cant only be dona it 
the expense of honesty. 

Nothing is certain with capri- 
cious people: yon think yourtetf 
in favour, by uo means ; the mo- 
ment of the best humour is fol- 
lowed by that of the worst. 

You are constantly repeating 
the same thing to us. 

I should not have dared to be 
the first to speak to you of it. 

With all his interest he has 
not been able to succeed in hit 
plans. 

This work would be very 
good, were it not for the negli- 
gence of the style. 

Is there any one she does not 
slander? 

1 have acquired so great a tasle 
for retirement, that 1 seldom go 
abroad. 

This is what has passed; da 
not speak of it to any one. 

My resolution is fixed; talk 
to me no more of it. 

Do not employ any one of 
these measures; they are un- 

I worthy of you. 
Nothing is more <beamtiful» 
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Je ne dis rien que je ne pense. 

Je ne fa is jamais d'exces que 
je n'en sois incommode. 

Continuation des mimes 
Phrases, 

Cest un homme pour qui je 
n'ai ni amour ni estime. 

II //'est ni assez prudent ni 
assez e'claire\ 

Je vous assure que je ne le fre- 
quente ni ne le vois. 

JVefaive grz/e parcourir les diffe- 
renles branches des connois- 
sances humaiues sans s'arreter a 
aucune, c'est moins chercher a 
s'instruire, qu'a tuer le temps. 

Que //'etes-vous tou jours aussi 
complaisant? 

11 ne le fera pas, a moins que 
vous ne Yj engagiez. 

11 n'ira pas si yous ne Yen 
priez. 

II nous a menace's de se ven- 
ger ; nous a'avons fait qu'en 
Tire. 

Trop d'insouciance ne pent 
que nuire. 

Que devenez~vous? il y a 
trois mois que nous ne vous 
avons vu? 

Comment vous etes-vous 
porte* depuis que nous ne vous 
avons vu? 

Cest bien pire qu'on ne le 
disoit. 

Peu s'en faut que je w'aie 
donne* lete baisse'e dans le pie*ge. 

Dites la Write en toule occa- 
sion ; on meprise toujours ceux 
qui pa rien t'au// wren/ qu'ils ne 
pensent. 

Ne desesperez pas que la verite 
ne se fasse your a la tongue* 

Je ne dtsconvieus pas que la 
chose no scjU ainst. 



I never speak but what I 
think. 

I never com m ft any excels 
without suffering by it. 

• 
Continuation of t lie same 
Phrases', 

He is a man for whom I have 
neither love nor esteem. 

He is neither sufficiently pru- 
dent nor enlightened. 

I assure yon 1 neither associate 
with him nor see him. 

To go through the different 
branches of human knowledge 
only without fixing upon any 
one of them, is not to seek for 
instruction, but to kill time. 

Why are you not at all times 
equally complaisant? 

He will not do it, unless you 
persuade him to it. 

He will not go, if you do not 
request it of him. 

He has threatened ns with 
vengeance; we only laugh at 
him. 

Too great supineness cannot 
but be hurtful. 

What has become of yon? we 
have not seen you these three 
months* 

How have you . been since we 
saw you? 

It is much worse than was 
said. 

I was near running headlong 
into the snare. 

Tell the truth on all occa- 
sions: }bose who speak what 
they do not think are always 
despised* • t . . 

Do not despair that truth will 
appear in time. 

I admit that it is so. 
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Frenet garde qu'e-n ne vous 
entratne dans quelque fausse d£- 
march©. 

YempScherai btrti <p'en »« 
Toua uuiae daus cette ai&ijre. 

II craint qa'ou a* le soup- 
couue d'avoir irempe* dan* ce 
complot. 

Ou Jul a donne* d'excellens 
cometls, de crainte qu'il ne man- 
quAt l'occa&ion de fa ire connoltre 
ce qu'il est en I tat de fa ire. 

J y ai long-temps travaille*; 
je ne sou/vis en venir a bout. 

Vous feriez mieux de vous 
taire ; vous ne savez ce que vous 
dites. 

Vons ne saoriez me laire un 
plus grand plaisir. 

Phrases sar quelqves Vilica- 
tesses de la Langue Fran poise. 

Ires-vous ce seir k fopera? 
*ui, ] nrai. 

trie* -vous avec plaisir a 
Rome? out, j'irois. 
' La justice qui neve est quel- 
quefois refuse'e parnos contem- 
perains, la portent** sail nous la 
Tenure* 

Cette grandeur qui roue 
tkonne si fort, il la deit a votre 
nonchalance. 

11 peYit ce he'ros si cher a son 
fays. 

Je l'avois bien prevu que ce 
iiaut degrtf de grandeur teroit la 
cause de ea ruine. 

Citoyens, (Strangers, ennemis, 
peuples, rois, empereure, le 
plaignent et le reverent* 

Lassemblee finie, cbacun se 
xetica ckez soi. 

He « re ux le people qu'un sage 
roi gouvente* 






Take care that yom 
into some false step. 



aetk 



II refusa les pins grands 






I shall fweml them fas 
doing you any harm in this fa; 
siueus. 

He is apprehensive that Lei 
suspected of being concerned a 
this plot. 

They have given him exd- 
leut advice, lest he should Ion 
the opportunity of shewie- 
what he was capable of doii;. 

1 have been long employed 
about it; I cannot accomplish it 

You had better be silent; 
you do not know what you uc 
saying. 

You cannot do me a greater 
favour. 

Phrases on some Deticaciatf 
the French Language. 

Shall you go to the open this 
evening f yes, I ehail. 

Would you chearfuHy go to 
Rome? yes, I would. 

Posterity smews, how to doni 
that justice which is sometime 
refused ue by our contempora- 
ries.' 

That greatness which so mock 
astonishes you, he owes to your 
indifference. 

That hero, so dear to bh 
country, perished. 

I foresaw that the greatness 
of his elevation would be his 
ruin. 

Citisetts, strangers, enemies, 
nations, kings, emperors, pity 
and respect him. 

The assembly being over, each 
returned home. 

Happy are the people who an 
governed by a wise king*. 

Herefused tin greatest tamer* 
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"hoimevirs, content de les meri- 
ter. 

Prieres, remon trances, com- 
mandemens, tout est inutile. 

Le vent ren verse tours, ca- 
banes, pa la is, eglises. 

Notre reputation ne depend 
pas du caprice des hommes, 
mais elle depend des actions 
louables que nous faisons. 

II y a beaucoup de choses 
qu'il n'importe point du tout de 
savoir. 

La vue de l'esprit a plus d*e- 
tendue que la vue du corps. 

Ce qui sert a la vanite n'est 
que vanite*. 

Tout ce qui n'a que le monde 
pour fon dement, se dissipe et 
s'eVartouit avec le monde. 

C'est le privilege des grands 
homines de vaincre l'envie; le 
merile la fait naltre, le merite 
la fait mourir. 

L'amour-propre est plus ha- 
bile que le plus habile homme du 
monde. 

En quittant le monde, on ne 
quitte le plus sou vent ni les 
erreurs, ni les folles passions du 
monde. 



satisfied -with having deserved 
them. 

Entreaties, remonstrances, in- 
junctions, all are useless. 

The wind overturns towers, 
cottages, palaces, churches. 

Our reputation does not de- 
pend on the caprice of men, but 
on the commendable actions we 
perforin. 

There are many things which 
it is of no consequence at all to 
know. 

The eye of the mind reaches 
much farther than the bodily 
eye. 

What promotes vanity is only 
vanity. 

All that is confined to this 
lower world disperses and va- 
nishes with the world. 

It is the prerogative of great 
men to conquer envy; merit 
gives it birth, and merit de- 
stroys it. 

Self-love is more ingenious 
than the most ingenious man 
in the world/ 

In renouncing the world, we 
generally renounce neither the 
errors nor giddy passions of tip 
world. 
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TREATISE 

ON FRENCH ^VERSIFICATION. 

ITftENCH versification is the art»of making French verses 
agreeably to pertain rules. 

These rules relate; 1. to the, construction of the verses; 
a. to t}ie manner pf intermingling them. 

Article I. 
iOn the Con&trUdtion of French tersest 

^**imr* ■ ■ ■ < i . i ■ . i hi i , ■* 

<On the different Hnds, of verses* 

French verses are iheasuredhy the number of syllables. 
Variety in the number of syllables produces various kinds 
of verses. 

i . Example of verses u?f ttv&ke syllables. 

C'est en vain qu'au Parnasse uu .temeraire auteut, 
Pense de Fart de* .vfert- atteindre la hauteur, 
S'il ne sent paint du clel l'influejice secrete, 
Si son astre en naissant ne l'a forme* poete. 

French verses of twelve syllable* ,are called Alexan- 
drines, vers Alexandrine^ or heroic verses, vers Jieroiques 
,or grands vers,. 

a. Example of verses of ten syllables* 

Chez let amis, tout s'excuse, tout passe; 
,Che?: les amans, tout plait,, tout est par fart; 
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Ches lea e'poux, lout ennuie, tout iasse; 
Le devoir nail: chacun est ainsi fait. 

3. Example of verses of eight syllables. 

Ne forcons pas not re talent; 
Nous ne ferions rien avec grace; 
Jamais un lourdaud, quoiqu'il fasse, 
Ne sauroit passer pour galant. 

4. Example of verses of seven syllables. 

» 

J'avois jure* d'etre sage, 
Mais avant peu j'en fus las. 
O raison! e'est bien dommage 
Que L'ennui suive tes pas. 

5. Example of verses of six syllables. 

A soi-meme odieux, 
Le sot de tout s'irrite, 
En tous lieux il s'evite, 
Et se trouve en tous lieux. 

6. Example of verses of five syllables. 

La sombre trislesse 
Toujours me poursuit; 
La cralnte me presse* 
Le repos. me fuit. 

7. Example of verses of four syllables. 

Oui, pour jamais 
Chassous l'im age 
De \sl volage 
Que j'adorais. 

8. Example of verses of three syllables. 

• t)e ce vin 
Le venin 
Est extreme. 



N 
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9. Example of verses of two syllables* 

Quel bond 
Fait chaque .maison ! 
Je vois danser en rond 

Les ormes. 

10. Example of verses oione syllable* 

Fluton dan's son manoir 

Noir 
D'amonr soupire. 

The line, in each of these kinds of Terse, of which 
he last word ends in e mute : as, in soupire, or in e mate 
followed by an*: as, in the plural of nouns, les hommes; 
>r followed by nt, as, in the third person plural of verbs* 
Is aiment, have always a syllable more ; that is to say, the 
ines of twelve syllables have thirteen, those of ten syllables 
lave eleven, and so on. because the syllable in which is 
.he e mute is not reckoned* 

The lines so terminated are called feminine, and the 
>thers masculine. 

The e which is followed by nt in the third person plural 
>f the imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and of the 
conditional present, is not to be reckoned as an e mute, 
because the termination oient has the sound of & open* 

Lines of five syllables and under, are seldom used but 
in comic pieces, or such as are intended to be set to 
music* 

^ s. 11. 

On the Rhyme, 

Rhyme is the consonance of two sounds which terminate 
two lines. It is indispensable in French verse. Rhyme 
being intended merely for the ear, it is generally to be 

Mm 



<Jio lYeatise &n Pireneh uvrstJicMh*. 

judged from the soond, rather than from thfc orthography, 
Thus, though the final syllable of two words be written 
differently, it is sufficient that they produce the same sound 
to rhyme together. 

As the lines are divided into masculine and feminine 
lines, so is the rhyme into masculine «ind feminine 
rhymes. 

It is in general only the sound of the last syllable which 
is considered in masculine rhymes; thus uSritS rbjmes 
jeithfierte ; but the sound of the last syllable is not suffi- 
cient for femhnne rhymes, because the hollow pronun- 
ciation of the last syllable prevents the .'perception of a 
palpable consonance. : It must therefore be formed by tae 
consonance of the sounds of the pen ultima. 'Tims monde, 
which would not rhyme with 'demands, rbymes perfectlj 
well with prefimde. 

The masoofide and ; feminine rhymes are divided rato 
what the French call rich, riches, and sufficient, nvffi- 
santee, and what may be called in English perfect and 
allowable* 

The rhyme is ri6h of perfect,' when formed by two 
sounds exactly ttmilar, and often represented by the same 
letters: as, irhpteueux and toHaeux, fteneee and insensi* 

The rhyme 'is sufficient or aliou>aMe, wh&T)t does not 
'atibrd so taact aebnsbnahbe of sound and orthography: 
<as/ftKz//i'and eetng\ aeeidue and pue. 

In general it may be said that when a masculine rhyme 
is good it will be yet better by becoming feminine. For 
instance, if interdit rbymes well with petit, interdite will 
rhyme yet better with petite. 

As the ^o&sonanoe of oounds is essential to rhyme, short 
syllables cannot well be made to rhyme with imag ones, 
nor the / liquid with the/ harsh- 
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The I. close, the, £ and the, u, whether alpnje pr followed 
by one of the con.sqna.nts /, r, s, t f z, cannot, make gop4 
masculine rhymes unless preceded by tfre sanie consonant? 
or the. same vowelf, 

It is. the, same with 4 in tyi£ third perspn singular of th* 
preterit tense, of vgfba; with- the spunds ant, ent, en and on $ 
and in general with all the sounds qopmoa to a, great 
number of words, 

A woxd,euding in 9, * or *> sau rhyme but with a word 
ending with one of those consonant 

The persons, o£ whs ending in eni, m, oif, went or 
aient, can rhyme but with persons of verJte having the same, 
terminafion. 

Th0 consonance pf sound an4 orthography ea.nnof 
authorise making the same wjord, rhyme, with itsetfj # 
simple witJv its compound* or even two words, hairing the 
same derivation, whoa they are. nearly synonympus. 

§. III. ' 

On the Ccesura. 

» 

Tbfc cewro is a pause, or rest, which divides tbe. line 
into tw> p^ts, each of which is called hemistic/b. 

It is ojpjy in yerses of twelve or (*/? syllables, that the 
cofsyra is found . 

The c&mra in verges o£ twelve syllables falls immediately 
after the sixth, and divides the line into two equal parts : 

Que toujours dans vos vers — le sens, cot) pant les mots, 
Suspende lTufmistiche,— en marque le repos. 

The cmeura, in lines of tea syllables, i* immediately alter 

thefmrtfr. 

A Never* done — chez let Visitancfcines, 
Vivoit naguere— un perroquel fameux. - . 
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When we say that the caesura, in heroic verse, is. mime- 3 
diately after the sixth syllable, and in lines of ten syllable* 
immediately after the fourth^ we mean that there shouM 
be a natural pause, forming an interval between the first! 
and second hemistick, so as to be felt in recitation without 
straining or obscuring the sense of the phrase. 

The ccesura is, therefore, vicious when the word 01 
which it falls, and which terminates the first hemistick, 
cannot be separated in the pronunciation from the word 
that immediately follows it. / 

It is not necessary, for the regularity of the ccBsura, that 
the sense should be absolutely completed with the sixth 01 
fourth syllable, and that there should be nothing in one 
hemistick depending on, or that is the complement of, what 
is in the other ; it is sufficient if the complement of what 
is in the other hemistick does not prevent the pause, nor 
oblige to pronounce too closely upon each other the last 
syllable of the first hemistick and the first syllable of the 
second. 

The e mute alone,, or followed by the letters s or nt, 
having but a hollow sound, can never terminate the syl- 
lable on which tbe ctssura falb. But when a word ending 
in e mute is followed by another beginning with a vowel 
with which the e mute is liquified, then the ccesura may fall 
on the syllable which precedes the e mute, and which, by 
the elision of that *, becomes the last of the word ; 

Et qui seul, sans niiuislre, a l'exemple des dieux, 
Soutiens tout par toi-meme, et vois tout par tea yeux. 

The ccBsura is not allowed to separate an adjective from 
its substantive; but if a substantive be preceded, or fol- 
lowed, by several adjectives, it may then be separated 
from them by the cwsura : 
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Lea chanoines verineils— et brillans c(e sante 
S'engraissaient d'une longue— et sainle oisivet^ 

All similitude of sounds must be carefully avoided at the 
end of each hemistick in the samfi line, or at the end of the 
first hemistick in two lines that follow each other.' or at the 
end of a line and of the first hemistick of the preceding or 
ensuing line. The following are, therefore, not proper 
for imitation: 

Aux Sau (liaises /j/ft/r? preparer des tortures. 

J'eus un frere, Seigneur, illustre et ge'ne'reux, 
Digne, par sa vakur, du sort le plus heureux. 

. II Jfeut pour lea avoir eiupjlpy^r tiafre tain:' 

lis aont & moj du moins tout autant qu'^. inon frere- 

§. IV. 

On the Junction ofVowek. 

When the last syllable of a word ends in e inute, and the 
next word begins with a vonpel, or h not aspirated, that 
syllable is liquified and blended in the pronunciation with 
the first of the word that follows it : 

Dieu sait, quaud il luj. plait, hire eclair sa gloire, 
Et son ptuple est toujours present k sa memoire. 

But if the word ending in e mute be followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant, or an h aspirate, the e mute 
forms a syllable, and is pronounced as in the following 
line: 

Quelfe fauss* pudeur a Uindre vous oblige ? 

When the e mule in the last syllable of a word is followed 
by an a, or by nt 9 it always forms a syllable : 

Que Hies yrcxpres perils Jt'assuratf de ta gr4ce* 
Que lea mechants apprenae/tf.aujourd>iu. 

Mm a 
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Words ending in e mute preceded by another Vowel, 
such as vie, vue,proie, joie, etc., cannot be employed with 
elegance in tbe body of a line, unless they be followed by 
a word beginning with a rowel with which the e is blended. 

Tbe following line is therefore proper : 

Cett Vlnns Urate enttere a sa proie attache*. 

If tbe e mute preceded by a vowel be followed by an t } 
or by nt, the word can be placed only at the end of the 
line: 

Je Toit combien tet vceux sont loin de tes pens&s. 

The e mute in the middle of a word, preceded by ano- 
ther vowel, does not form a syllable of itself; therefore, 
tuerai, crieront, are pronounced as if written titrai, criront. 

A word ending with any other vowel than e mute can 
never be placed before a word beginning with a vowel, or 
an h not aspirated. 

Though the word out begins and ends with a rowel, it 
may nevertheless be repeated in a line, or placed imme- 
diately after an interjection ending with a vowel. 

The t final of the conjunction et being never pronounced, 
that conjunction can never be placed before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel. 

We often meet, even in the best poets, with words 
ending with nasal letters, placed before others beginning 
with .a vowel; but this junction of letters has in it some- 
thing harsh, and should be avoided as much as possible. 

$. V. 

. On Vowels forming or not forming Diphthongs. 

Eau is only one syllable in all words in which the e is 
not accentuated; beau, seats. 
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Eo is likewise bat one syllable in all words hi which it is 
not accentuated. 

la generally forms two syllables: di-amant, confi-a, 
itudi-a. 

Some words are to be excepted : such as, diable, fiacre, 
breviaire, galimathias, Hard, familiarity, viande. 

Iai makes two syllables: je confi-ai, fetudi-ai. Those 
letters form sometimes two syllables, sometimes but one, 
in the words biais, biaiser. 

lau always makes two syllables : mi-auler, besti-aux. 

Ie generally forms but one syllable : fief, del, troisieme, 
piece, barri^re, pilie*, etc. Are to be excepted the following 
words, in which ie forms two syllables: 1. bri-ef, grl-ef, 
essenti-ely Gabri-el, matSri- el, 8ubstanti-el, kyri-elle, 
li-erre. 2. Verbs of the first conjugation ending in ier y 
excepting the tenses in which the e is mute: as, in 
foublierai. 3. Substantives derived from those verbs. 
4. Adjectives denoting condition, proper names denoting 
profession or country : as, phrygh-en, histori-en, comidiren. 
Except chrHien, 5. Substantives ending in ience: experi- 
ence, sci-ence. In the words hier and ancien it is sometimes 
but one syllable and sometimes two* 

leu is monosyllabical in substantives, and in the word 
vieux; it is dissyllabical in adjectives: furi-eux, preci-eux.i 

To generally forms two syllables : , li-on, nous marb-ons, 
vi-olence, vi-olon. Must be excepted the following words, 
in which io is monosyllabical : 1 . Babiole, fiole, pioche. 
a. The first person plural of the imperfect tense of the 
indicative mood, of the conditional present, of the present 
and imperfect tenses of the subjunctive mood of verbs, 
when not preceded by an -r and another consonant. 

Oe is but one syllable in all words in which it is not 
accentuated. 
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Oi is never more thin one syllable. 

Oue makes two syllables, except in the word fouet. 

Out males likewise two syllables, except in the wordou 

Va generally forms two syllables. 

Ue always forms two syllables, except in words in whidi 
tbe e is mote. 

Ui makes but one syllable : lui, construfre, etc., except 
in tbe words ru-iner, bm~ine x ptiu-ite, and in the termi- 
nation uis. 

Uo always makes two syllables. 

f. VI. 

On the Running of Verses. 

Verses that run one into another, that is to say, in 
which tbe sense remains imperfect at the end of one line 
and is completed bat at the beginning of the next, are 
destitute of grace. 

. This running of the lines one into another is tolerated 
but in three cases: i. When the. sense is entirely sus- 
pended: 

Faut-il qu'en un moment im scrupute timid t 
Perdc? raaii quel bonheur nous cnvoie Atalidet 

X When the sense is already completed by a word 
betwixt a comma and a fuH period : 

Je ne te vanje pas cette faible victoire, * 

Titui. Ah pi At au ciel que sans blesser ta gloire..... 

5. When the sense is completed but by ,a word betwixt 
a comma and a semi-colon, or a colon : 

Sitft que da areolar ia troupe eat atb»*u*ecb 
On deoert; et soudaia la nappe^qmt Uv4* 

This running of the lines one into another is fallowed 
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only in lofty composition. It is allowed in comedy, in 
fables, and in poetry on light subjects. 

f. VII. 
On poetic licences, and words not to be used* * 

Though the French poetic language does not differ from 
that of prose, and though the same -words are generally 
used, the poet is, however, allowed to make, in the con- 
struction of his phrase, certain transpositions not permitted 
in prose, and which contribute much to the harmony and 
majesty of the verses. These transpositions should always 
be made with judgment and taste, so as to occasion 
neither harshness nor obscurity : 

Celui qui met un frem a la fureur de$ flots, 
Sait aussi des mechans arr&ter les com plots. 

Ce traitemeiit, madame, a droit de vous surprehdre; 
Mais enfin, c'est ainsi que se venge Alexandre. 

French poetry allows also the use of expressions which 
would be improper in prose: such as, les humains or lee 
morlels for les hommes, forfaits for crimes, coursier for 1 
cheval, glaive for 6p£e, penser for pensSe, ondes for eaux, 
Jlanc for sein, antique for ancien, I'tlternel -for Dieu, 
hymen or hymSnie for mariage, espoir for espirance, 
Olympe for ciel, misere for calamiti, labeur for travail, 
repentance for repentir, jadis for autrefois, soudain for 
aussitdt, naguere for il n'y a pas long-temps. 

The best French poets, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, 
jMoliere, Lafontaine, have sometimes allowed themselves 
poetic licences in which they should be imitated but with 
great temperance. Those licences are either in opposi- 
tion to the rules of grammar or to custom. 

The licences in opposition to the rules of grammar 
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consist in the elision of the * in the first person of ik 
indicative mood in verbs of the ad, 34 and 4th conj* 
gallons, in varying the participle active, or in varying a 
participle passive when it is invariable, and in making 
verbs active of verbs neuter-, in writing, que je die for qui 
je due, grdces h for grdce a, mimes for me* me, en for dans, 
done for avec lequel, eux-mdme for eux-mSmes? ou for 
auquel, est for sont. 



En let bttmant enfin, j'ai dit ce que je croi, 

£t tel qui m'eti rcprcnd, en pens* autant que mpi. 

Boileav. 

Et lea petits en raeme temps, 

Voletans, ae culbutans, 

Dtflogerent tout tans trompetle* 

Lafoktaiks- 

Le soul amour da Rome a ta main animee. 

. . lea mtserea 

Que durant notre enfance ont endure noa peres. 

Ce n'e'tait pas jadis sur ce ton ridicule 
Qu'amour dictait les vers que soupirait Tibulle. 

Je ne prends point plaisir k croitre ma misere. 

Boiliau. 

Mais quoique je craignisse, il faut que je le die, 
Je n'en avais pre*vu que la moindre pariie. 

Grdces au ciel, noa mains ne sont point crimineljes. 

Racots. 

Ici dispensez-moi du recit des blasphemes 
Qu'ils ont vomi tous deux contre Jupiter mimes. 

Cohneilix 

The licences in opposition to custom* consist in; writing 
encor for encore* certs for certes, etc 
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In poetry, and particularly in lofty poetry, all words 
that are unpleasant to the ear should he carefully avoided, 
'whether it be because they have some similitude of sound 
'with other words in the same line, or because they are too 
mean, or too prosaic : as, ceux-ci, • c'est pourquoi, parce 
que, ainsi, car, en effet, afin que, etc. 

II est un heureux choix de mots harmonieux. 
Fuyez des mauvais sous le concours odieux. 
Le vers le mieux rem pi i, la plus noble pen see, 
Ne peut plaire a 1'esprit quaud Toreille est blessee. 

Taste and discernment, aided by an attentive reading of 
the best poets, will teach, better than all the rules that can 
be given, the proper use and choice of words; for an able 
poet will sometimes make a happy use of a word which 
seems to be excluded from poetic language. 

Article 1 1. 

On the intermingling of Verses. 

The intermingling of verses may be considered with 
respect to measure and with respect to rhyme. 

The measure is arbitrary in poems on light subjects, and 
lyric poetry ; but it is determined in serious pieces which 
are generally written in verses of twelve or ten syllables. 
Epic poem, tragedy, and noble comedy are written only 
"in verses of twelve syllables. Didactic and descriptive 
poems,' -epistles, satires, elegies, and eclogues, are written 
in verses of twelve or ten syllables. 

In all French poetical writings the masculine rhymes 
are infcdd with 'the feminine. 

AcjpbifcMng' to 'the 'different manners in which the 
rhymes may be mixed, - they are d^tded into/oAfoiwn^OT 
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close rhymes, timet euiviee, or into intermingled A] 
rimes croistee ou entremiUee. 

The rhymes are celled following, or close, when, 
two masculine rhymes, come two feminine, then 
masculine, and so on, as in the following lines. 

Dans le re<luil obscur d'une alcove enfoncee, 
S'eleve an lit de plume a grands frais amasses, 
Qualre rideaux pompeux, par un double contour, 
En defendant l'entree a la clarte da jour ; 
La, par mi let douceurs d'un tranquil le silence, 
Regne snr le duvet una heureuse indolence. 
Ceat la que le prelat, muni d'un dejeuner, 
Dormait d'un leger somme attendant le diner. 

The rhymes are called intermingled when a mascoti* 
rhyme is separated from that which corresponds with it, 
by one or two feminine rhymes, and reciprocally, as a 
the following verses. 

Fortune dont la main couronne 
Lea forfeits les plus inouis, 
Dn faux eclat qui t'environne 
Serons-nous toujour* eolouis * 
Jusques a quand, trompeuse idole, 
D'un culte honteux et frivole 
! Honorerons-nous tea autels ? 

Verra-t-on toujoure tes caprices 
Consacres par les sacrifices 
Et par Thommage des mortels ? 

Following or cloee rhymes are seldom used bnt inverses 
.of twelve^ and ten syllables, and consequently but in serious 
and long poems. 

The fault chiefly to be avoided in following, rhymes is 
ending four masculine lines with the same rhyme, when 
they aip separated but bj two feminine lines j or four 
feminine, when separated but, bj tyro inaaculine. 



\ 
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. Similitude of sound in masculine and feminine, rhymes 
which follow each other, produce also an effect unpleasant , 
to the ear, and which should be avoided. •■ 

Intermingled rhymes are used in all kinds of verse, in 
stanzas and irregular verses; in a word, in lyric poetry, 
in pieces on light subjects, and .those intended to be set to 
music. 

|. I. 

On stanzas. 

Stanzas are a certain number of lines at the end of which 
the sense is finished and complete. 

A stanza may he composed of a greater. or lesser number 
of lines; there should not be less than ybur, and there are 
seldom more than ten. 

When all the stanzas of a poem are of an equal number 
of lines, having the same mixture of rhymes, and. the num- 
ber of syllables in' each line is equally distributed, they 
are called regular stanzas. They are on the contrary 
called irregular when they differ from each other either by 
the intermingling of the rhymes or by the number of 
syllables in each line. 

It is necessary that stanzas written on the same subject 
should begin and end with the same kind of rhyme ; that is 
to say, that if the first stanza begin with a masculine rhyme 
and end with a feminine, the second must likewise begin 
with a masculine rhyme and end with a feminine, and the 
same with the rest; whence it results, that when a stanza 
begins and ends with the same kind of rhyme, a feminine 
rhyme for instance, the one which immediately follows 
beginning likewise with a feminine rhyme, two different 
rhymes of the same kind are thus found together. The last 
line of a stanza should never, rhyme with the first of the 
next stanza. 
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Stansas, considered with respect to the number of 
of which they are composed, may be divided into staftusci] 
an even number of Una* and status* of an odd number of | 
lines (stance* de nombrepair, stances de nombre impair). 

As the intermingling - #f verses with respect to the 
number of syllables k arbitrary in stanzas, the rules w 
are going to lay /down relate to the intermingling of lb 
rhymes. 

RULES FOR STANZAS OF AN EVEN NUMBER OF 

LINES. 



Stansas o/four 

In quatrains, or stanzas of four lines, the lines may be 
intermingled two ways: 

Aupres cPuue fteonde source 
D'ou caul en I cent petits ruisseaux, 
L'amotor, fatigue de ia course, 
JDormait aur un lit de roseaux* 



L'univers te dut la naissance. 
Feu createur, celeste amour! 
Le plaisir te reVele au jour, 
Et la mort a'eet que ton absence. 

Stanzas of six lines. 

The stanza of six lines is nothing more than a quatrain, 
to which are added tw» verses that rhyme together. 

These two lines atte generally plated at the beginning; 
then there. should be a slight pause after the third line: 
sometimes they are placed at the end, and there is no pause 
after the third line. The intermingling of the rhymes is 
the (our other lines is the same as in the quatrain. 
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Renon cons au sterile appui 

Des grand 8 qu'on adore avqottr «Ylw : 
Ne foudons point sur eux uiie tsperance folle : 

Leur pompe, indigne de aos vetus* 

N'est qu'un simulacra frivole, . 
Et les solides biens ne ^pendent point d'eux. 



Seigneur, dans ton temple adorable 

Quel mortel est digne d'entrer ? 

Qui po'urra, grand Dieu, plue'trer 

Dans ce sejour impenetrable, 
Ou tes saints incline's, d'un ceil respectueiix, 
Contemplent de ton front l'eclat majestueux. 

Stanzas of eight lines. 

> . • 

Stanzas of eight tides are in general only two quatrains 
united. There should he « pause after, the first quatrain. 

Dans l'aurore de la vie, 

Les jeux font tous nos plaisirs; 

A cette heureuse folie 

Succedent d'aulres deuro: 

Bacchus, dans noire vieillesse 

Fait oublier les amours : 

La mort vient, le charm* cessc, 

Et nous dormons pour toujour*. 

In stanzas of eight lines the rhymes may also be so 
arranged as to begin or end with two lines that rhyme 
together, while three of the remaining six have one rhyme, 
and the other three another. 

Stanzas of ten, lines* 

Stanzas of ten lines are, properly speaking, but a quatrain 
and sextain united, in each of which the rhymes are inter- 
mingled as we have just said. There should be a pause 
after the fourth line and after tbe seventh, 
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Ce u'est pas d'un amai funeste 
De massacres et de dlbrts 
Qu'une yertu pure et celeste 
Tire ton veritable prix : 
Un hero* qui de la victoire 
* Empmnte eon unique gloire, 
N'est heros que quelques moment ; 
Et ponr l'etre toule sa vie 
II doit opposer a Tenvie 
De plus paisibles monninens. 

BULBS FOR ' STANZAS HAVING ' AN ODD NUMBER OF 

LINES. 

These stanzas most necessarily have three lines that 
rhyme together. They mast ail three be separated by 
different rhymes, or at least one of them must be separated 
from the other two. 

Stanzas of five lines. 

In these stanzas the only* rules to be observed are those 
we have just given for stanzas of an odd number of lines. 

O rives du Jourdaln ! 6 champs aimes des cieux I 
Sacrls monU, fer tiles valines, 
Par cent miracles signalees,, 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serons-nous toujours exilees. 

Stanzas of seven lines* 

Stanzas of seven lines begin with a quatrain at the end of 
which there is a pause. 

L'hypocrite en fraud e fertile, 
• / DesTetafauce e*t pe'tri de fard; 
II sait colorer avec art • •- • 
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Le fiel que 8a bouche distille ; 
£t la morsure du serpent 
Est mo ins aigue et moins subtile 
Que le venin cacli£ que sa Iangue repand. 

I 

Stmutas of mine line*. 

The first part is a quatrain, encfirtgytttth & paused and 
the latter part a stanza of fire lines. 

Offrez, a l'exemple des anges, 
A ce Dieu , votre unique appui , 
Un sacrifice de louanges, 
Le seul qui soil digne de lui. 
Chantez d'une voix ferrae et sure 
De cet auteur de la nature 
Les bienfaits tou jours naissans : 
Mais sachez qu'une main impure 
Peut souiller le plus pur encens. 

Intermingled rhymes were formerly used in several 
kinds of little pieces, which are to he found in the ancient 
poets, such as the sonnet, the rondeau, simple and re- 
doubled, the triolet, the tatlai, the Chant-Royal, the 
lai, the virelai, the villanelle. These little pieces had 
rules for the intermingling of the rhymes, but as they 
► are now entirely out of use, we will not speak of them. 

f. II. 

On irregular verses. 

"We call irregular Yerses, vers litres, those which have 
no uniformity either with respect to the number of the 
syllables or the intermingling of the rhymes, and which 
are not divided into stanzas; that is to say, that in irre- 
gular verse the rhymes may be intermingled agreeably 
to the will of the writer, who may give to each line the 
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number of syllables be thinks proper, without following 
any other roles than the general roles of versiBcation. 

Irregular verses are used for subjects that require only 
a simple familiar style; such as fables, tales, and some- 
times even comedies; or poems intended to be sung, such 
as operas and cantatas. 

In irregular verses, particularly in those written for 
music, it is allowed to make three lines rhyme together, 
whether masculine or feminine. 
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